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The 144 Chinese and Japanese ceramic figures pre- 
sented here were assembled over the course of the past 
fifty years by Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland. Mrs. 
Copeland’s fine appreciation of this genre of the decora- 
tive arts and her careful choice of each individual object 
have resulted in a collection known internationally for 
the superb quality of its many rare forms. 

The Copeland Collection is an extraordinary group 
of rare Chinese and Japanese figures, produced chiefly 
from the late seventeenth to the late eighteenth cen- 
turies and generally intended for export to the West. 
Principally of porcelain, these human and animal 
figures, aesthetically pleasing in themselves, are also 
historically significant as products of that unique period 
of history when the world was being transformed into a 
global trading community: many of them represent a 
fascinating interplay between East and West. 

This remarkable collection is a promised gift of Mrs. 
Lammot du Pont Copeland to the Peabody Museum of 
Salem. The Peabody Museum, originally the Salem 
East India Marine Society, was founded in 1799 and 
is the oldest continuously operating museum in the 
United States. The long collecting history of Asian ex- 
port ceramics at this time-honored institution makes it 
an uniquely appropriate repository for the Copeland 
Collection. 

Beautifully crafted, modeled with animation and wit, 
and magnificently enameled, these treasures predomi- 
nately produced by one culture for the amusement 
and use of another culture, still communicate to us our 
common interests and the long history of our mutual 
fascination. 

The Peabody Museum of Salem takes great pride in 
presenting this catalog which we believe bears witness 
to the unerring taste and discriminating eye of a distin- 
guished collector, a generous patron of the arts and a 
loyal friend. 


288 pages; 136 full color illustrations; 35 black and white 
illustrations; bibliography; index 


William R. Sargent, Associate Curator of Asian Export 
Art, has worked with the Peabody Museum collections 
since 1977, initially at the China Trade Museum of Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts, before its merger with the Peabody 
Museum of Salem in 1984. In the course of researching 
this catalog, Mr. Sargent examined collections of export 
wares in America, England and the Continent. The new 
data and new insights acquired in this study have been 
distilled into a survey of real importance to all who are 
interested in the ceramic arts. 
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Preface 


he 134. Chinese and Japanese ceramic fig- 

ures presented here were assembled over the 
course of the past fifty years by Mrs. Lammot du 
Pont Copeland. Mrs. Copeland’s fine appreciation 
of this genre of the decorative arts and her careful 
choice of each individual object have resulted in a 
collection known internationally for the superb 
quality of its many rare forms. 

Mrs. Copeland’s interest in the China Trade 
Museum in Milton, Massachusetts, led her to plan 
for the eventual bequest of this great collection to 
that institution. When in 1984 the China Trade 
Museum merged with the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, it became in turn the proposed recipient of 
this distinguished collection. 

Mrs. Copeland, moreover, made possible the 
construction of two handsome galleries in the 
Asian Export Art wing of the Peabody Museum 
designed especially for the future display of the 
collection. And lastly, her generosity made possi- 
ble the production of this catalog, the first com- 
prehensive monograph devoted solely to a collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese ceramic figures. 

The long collecting history of Asian Export ce- 
ramics at the Peabody Museum of Salem makes it 
a uniquely appropriate repository for the Cope- 
land Collection. The oldest continuously operat- 
ing museum in the United States, the Peabody 
Museum was founded in 1799 by Salem mariners 


who had voyaged to or beyond Cape Horn or the 
Cape of Good Hope. Their vision resulted in the 
establishment of the Salem East India Marine So- 
ciety with its remarkable assemblage of “natural 
and artificial curiosities.” Among the earliest curi- 
osities donated by these adventuresome voyagers 
were a number of unfired clay figures and a unique 
pair of large porcelain tureens in the form of geese 
brought back from Canton. 

Today these early treasures form a part of the 
Peabody Museum’s department of Asian Export 
Art—the only such museum department devoted 
solely to the collection, preservation, display and 
interpretation of Asian decorative arts made for 
export to the West. The author, William R. Sar- 
gent, who is associate curator of the Asian Export 
Art department, has worked with the museum col- 
lections since 1977, beginning at the China Trade 
Museum. With a background in ceramic design 
and art history, he is well qualified to investigate 
the history of these Asian forms and their Western 
counterparts. 

The President and Board of Trustees, the staff 
and membership of the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, all who appreciate the decorative arts, join 
me in thanking Mrs. Copeland for the promised 
bequest and for the generous support that has 
made possible this significant contribution to the 
study of Chinese and Japanese ceramic history. 


Peter Fetchko 
Director 


_ The Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Portrait of Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland by John Koch (1945). 


Foreword 


well remember the fascination with which I 

read an article in the May, 1966 issue of The 
Magazine Antiques with the understated title, 
“Oriental Porcelain Frivolities,” by Pamela C. 
Copeland. Mrs. Copeland’s article opened up for 
many readers an almost entirely new vista in the 
field of Chinese and Japanese export porcelain. 
The objects illustrated in the article cast an irre- 
sistible spell. | was anxious to meet the author and 
have the privilege of examining the collection with 
such an expert guide. 

When, some months later, a visit was arranged, 
what I saw was even more remarkable than what 
I had imagined. The first objects Mrs. Copeland 
called to my attention were a pair of recumbent 
elephants inherited from her grandmother, Jane 
Chester Knickerbacker Cunningham, who had re- 
ceived them as wedding presents in 1858. These 
objects that Mrs. Copeland had known since child- 
hood gave her the idea of starting her collection. 
Mrs. Copeland explained how in 1947, the need 
for objects to decorate her new house had led her, 
as she wrote, to go “shopping.” Nobody could ex- 
amine thé Copeland collection without recogniz- 
ing its importance; I knew when our tour was over 
that I had seen a treasure of international signifi- 
cance. That first visit, over twenty years ago, 
proved to be the start of a friendship that has con- 
tinued to the present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Copeland both shared my hope 
that the collection would always remain intact. 
They also felt that it would be desirable if it were 
to be preserved in an institution where it could be 
exhibited in its entirety and where its attraction 
would strengthen an existing collection. When, 
after further thought, Mrs. Copeland let me know 
that they were seriously considering bequeathing 
it to the China Trade Museum, this was, needless 
to say, some of the best news I had ever received in 
my professional life. Mr. Copeland’s illness and 
death in 198% hindered further discussions. When 
in 1984, the China Trade Museum merged with 


the time-honored Peabody Museum of Salem, the 
idea continued to evolve. 

At the Peabody Museum, a new Asian Export 
Art wing to house the combined Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Indian and other Asian export art collections 
was planned. Mrs. Copeland provided a most 
generous contribution that made possible con- 
struction of the galleries which will eventually dis- 
play her collection. And upon completion of the 
new wing, Mrs. Copeland graciously agreed to 
lend fifteen objects for a continuing exhibit in one 
of these two galleries; in 1991 she made a generous 
gift of these objects to the museum. Mrs. Copeland 
not only commissioned this monograph; she has 
assisted in its production in every possible way. 
She provided valuable advice during numerous 
prepublication meetings held at her house, and in 
extensive discussions with the author was able to 
supply information unavailable from any other 
source. 

Having commenced collecting in the late 
1930s—a time when connoisseurs in America and 
abroad were starting to address serious attention 
and study to the decorative arts—Mrs. Copeland 
soon became an acknowledged authority in her 
field. Over the years she has also acquired a com- 
prehensive reference library, including works rare- 
ly found even in the foremost art history libraries, 
relating to all aspects of this field. Although build- 
ing this collection has been only one of many in- 
terests, she has pursued it with the same vision, 
enjoyment and commitment to excellence that her 
friends and associates have come to recognize as 
characterizing whatever she undertakes. 

During the past five decades, Mrs. Copeland has 
known many important collectors both here and 
abroad; has visited almost every important public 
and private collection; and has become acquainted 
with most of the major dealers in this field. Mrs. 
Copeland has lent objects from the collection to 
museum exhibitions and has contributed articles 
to various publications. Scholars and members of 


ceramic organizations from the United States, Brit- 
ain and the Continent have visited the collection 
and whenever possible their observations have 
been carefully recorded. Invoices and correspon- 
dence relating to the collection have been pre- 
served. In sum, Mrs. Copeland’s knowledge and 
experience, taken together with these records, not 
only provide a unique history of her collection but 
also shed light on an entire collecting era. Her 
willingness to make this information available has 
been an invaluable aid in preparing this book. 
More than most, this collection reflects the per- 
sonality, tastes and wide interests of the collector 
who, in her own words, has conducted her search 
“with an eye to the beguiling, unusual and amus- 


10 


ing.” The range of objects, as impressive as it is 
varied, includes a wide variety of birds and beasts 
as well as wonderfully expressive human figures. 
Many forms and a great wealth of Chinese symbols 
are represented—all carefully discussed in Mr. 
Sargent’s commentary. The reader will recognize 
that Mrs. Copeland sought in each piece the vigor, 
charm, and individual personality that mark the 
work of the master potter and that speak to us 
across the ages. 

The Peabody Museum takes great pride in pre- 
senting this catalogue which we believe bears wit- 
ness to the unerring taste and discriminating eye 
of a distinguished collector, a generous patron of 
the arts and a loyal friend. 


H. A. Crosby Forbes 
Curator 
Asian Export Art Department 
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Notes to the Reader 


Entries are listed in the following manner: 
GAaTALoe NumBnre Litie 


CountTRY OF ORIGIN, DATE 
Dynasty names and reign dates are not included; the 
reader is referred to the chronology below. 


MATERIAL 
Materials are listed in order of importance when the 
object is composed of more than one. 


SIZE 

Sizes are listed first in centimeters, then in inches; 
height (H) or over-all height (OAH) precedes width 
(W), length (L) or diameter (Dia.), and depth (D). 


DESCRIPTION 

Because of the clarity of the illustrations only a mini- 
mal description is included in most instances. Assum- 
ing that most of these forms would have undergone 


some repairs, only major restorations have been noted. 


In light of the fragile nature of these forms, it is re- 
markable that they have survived in such good condi- 
tion. Complete condition reports are on file at the 
Peabody Museum. 


ENTRY 


PROVENANCE 
When known, in chronological order, this is as com- 
plete as current research permits, concluding with the 
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name of the individual from whom the piece was 
purchased or the location and date of the auction, the 
latter not including intermediary agents. The abbrevi- 
ation “nd” indicates that no date of acquisition is re- 


corded. 


LITERATURE 

This listing includes only references in which this spe- 
cific object has been published, but does not include 
auction references which are listed under Provenance. 


EXHIBITED 

Includes all references to exhibitions where objects 
are known to have been displayed; these are in 
chronological order. 


RELATED WorRrKsS 

References include objects that have been published 
in scholarly works, with an attempt to include related 
wares which may be from the same molds, when the 
form is much-duplicated; or objects which relate to 
the theme but may vary in period, size and form, in 
the case of very rare pieces. These references are fol- 
lowed by “Other Related Wares” which refer to auc- 


tion records and dealer advertisements. 


Chronology 


CHINESE DYNASTIES AND PERIODS: 


Neolithic period 

Shang dynasty 

Western Zhou 

Eastern Zhou 
Spring and Autumn period 
Warring States period 

Qin dynasty 

Western Han 

Xin dynasty 
(Wang Mang interregnum) 

Eastern Han 

Six Dynasties period 
Northern and Southern 
dynasties 

Sui dynasty 

Tang dynasty 

Liao dynasty 

Five dynasties period 

Song dynasty 
Northern Song 
Southern Song 

Jin dynasty 

Yuan dynasty 


MING 
Hongwu 
Jianwen 
Yongle 
Hongxi 
Xuande 
Zhengtong 
Jingtai 


c. 7000—1600 BC 
c. 1600—1027 BC 


1027—771 BC 
770-256 BC 
770-476 BC 
4.75—221 BC 
221—206BC 


206BC—AD8 


—25 
25-220 


220—580 


4.20—580 
581-618 
618-907 
907-1125 
907—960 
g60-—1279 
g6o0-—1127 
1127-1279 
1115-1234. 
1279-1368 


1368-1398 
1399-1402 


14.04—1424. 


14,25 
1426-1435 
1436-1449 
L4ib0> 14:57 
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Tianshun 
Chenghua 
Hongzhi 
Zhengde 
Jiajing 
Longgqing 
Wanli 
Taichang 
Tianqi 
Chongzhen 


QING 
Shunzhi 
Kangxi 
Yongzheng 
Qianlong 
Jiaqing 
Daoguang 
Xianfeng 
Tongzhi 
Guangxu 


Xuantong 


JAPANESE PERIODS: 


Heian 

Later Heian 
Kamakura 
Muromachi 
Momoyama 
Edo 

Meiji 


1457-1464 
1465-1487 
1488-1505 
1506-1521 
1522—1566 
1567-1572 


1573-1620 
1620 
1621-1627 


1628-1644. 
164.4—1661 
1662-1722 
We Om) 
1736-1795 
1796-1820 
1821—1850 
1851-1861 
1862-1874. 
1875-1908 
1909-1911 
794-1185 
898-1185 


1185-1336 
1330-1573 
1573-1615 
1615-1868 
1868-1912 
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Introduction 


he Copeland Collection is an extraordinary 

group of rare Chinese and Japanese figures, 
produced chiefly during the late seventeenth to 
the late eighteenth centuries and generally in- 
tended for export to the West. Principally of porce- 
lain, these human and animal figures, aesthetic- 
ally pleasing in themselves, are also historically 
significant as products of that unique period of 
history when the world was being transformed into 
a global trading community: many of them repre- 
sent a fascinating interplay between the cultures 
of East and West. 

The purchase of these figural ceramics for resale 
was, for the most part, an unappealing commercial 
venture for Western trading companies. Rare, frag- 
ile and expensive, figures such as those in the Cope- 
land Collection would not have returned enough 
profit to make them a lucrative commodity. These 
figures were primarily ordered or collected pri- 
vately; consequently few records remain to help us 
document their purchase, distribution and use. 

This introduction summarizes some existing 
evidence regarding the manufacture, exportation 
and display of these figures. The catalog entries 
examine figures from the Copeland Collection 
within the context of cross-cultural influences that 
went into their creation, as well as their use in Asia 
and the West, for religious, decorative or utilitarian 
purposes. 


Figural Ceramics in China 


Some figures in the Copeland Collection trace 
their ancestry to the earliest traditions of Chinese 
three-dimensional figural art. The production of 
ceramic figures began about 3,500 years ago, in 
the Shang and Zhou dynasties. They were used as 
funerary offerings in lieu of live animals or ser- 
vants presented as sacrifices; other religious and 
functional purposes followed. Of particular in- 
terest among the tomb furnishings of the Tang 
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dynasty are the number of representations of for- 
eigners from Western and Central Asia, Southeast 
Asia, and India: merchants, refugees, fortune- 
seekers, performers, missionaries and ambassa- 
dors who flocked to Changan (Xian), then one of 
the most cosmopolitan capitals of the world. 

As the traditional belief in an afterlife remained 
popular, production of tomb figures lasted into the 


Ming dynasty. Some of the late Ming dynasty tomb 


figures were models for those figures made for the 





Fig. 1. Tomb Figure of a Musician, early 17th century, 
China, porcelain, H. 41.5 cm. (12% in.), Sichuan Pro- 
vincial Committee for Administration of Cultural Relics. 
[Published in “Sichuan Baimasi diliuhao Ming mu 
qingli jianbao” (“Brief report on the inspection of Ming 


tomb 6 at White Horse Temple in Chengdu, Sichuan”), 
Wenwu cankao ziliao (Cultural relics reference materi- 
als), 1956, no. 10:42—49.| 


export market. The sixteenth-century tomb of Wei 
Cunjing (1445-1510), a high-ranking eunuch, 
included eighty figures, among which were musi- 
cians (Fig. 1) and attendants, some standing on 
plinths.' Similar plinths form the bases of some 
eighteenth century export figures (see cat. nos. 
106-107). 

This production of mortuary pottery (minqi)— 
figures in particular—may have been influenced 
by the concept of fugu, a nostalgic adaptation dur- 
ing the late Ming and early Qing periods of ancient 
traditions.” Almost never before considered an or- 
nament, the ceramic figure became independent 
of funerary or religious use, although they still re- 
tained their symbolic meanings within the context 
of Daoism or Buddhism.3 

The documentation of figural ceramics in 
Chinese sources such as trading records, litera- 
ture, paintings and prints is as scarce as it is in 
Western sources. While Chinese porcelains are 
depicted in Chinese paintings, they are mostly 
utilitarian wares and are not the principal subjects. 
An eighteenth-century porcelain plate (Fig. 2) 
bears a design which seems to depict porcelain 
figures. Among the objects on a table are the 
figures of a duck and a boy, one of the He He 
Erxian, or Twins of Harmony. Although the duck 


could be enamel on copper (Fig. 1014), porcelain 





Fig. 2. Plate, 1720-40, China, porcelain, Diam. 22.8 
cm. (g in.), Courtesy of Philip Suval, Inc. 


examples are known; the most recently discovered 
is a censer from the Chenghua period with a 
Xuande mark, found in the Imperial storerooms in 
Beying.* 

Item 29 from the “List of Porcelain Supplied to 
the Court” compiled in 1729 by Tang Ying, who 
became director of the Imperial factory at Jing- 
dezhen reads: “Copies of European figures and 
models after life executed with carved and em- 
bossed work.”® Another cursory reference to ce- 
ramic figures is in the Dao Shuo, a description of 
Chinese pottery and porcelain: “The forms of the 
pieces are most varied . . . Others again, are 
moulded in the form of single and double gourds, 


flowers and fruit, and animal forms.”° 


The Manufacture of Figural Ceramics 


The French Jesuit missionary, Pere d’Entrecolles 
(1700-17502), was the first Westerner to observe 
and record the production of ceramics in China. 
The ceramic processes he described in letters writ- 
ten to his superiors in 1712 and 1722 can be recog- 
nized in a detail of an early nineteenth-century 
Chinese export gouache painting (Fig. 4). The 
figures illustrated were not unique sculptures but 
multiples made from molds, a process d’Entre- 
colles accurately describes: 


What has been said, chiefly regards the Porcelain 
made in Moulds, or by the Hands only: Such are 
those Pieces that are fluted, or representing several 
Fancies; as Animals, Grotesque Figures, Idols, 
Busts, bespoken by the Europeans, and the like. 
Mould-Works of this sort consist of three or four 
Pieces, which are join’d to each other, and after- 
wards finish’d with Instruments, proper to hollow 
and polish them, as well as to add several Strokes, 
which they do not receive from the Mould. As for 
Flowers and other Ornaments that are not in Re- 
lievo, but as it were engrav’d, they are impress’d 
on the China with Seals and Moulds: They also 
apply Relievo’s ready prepar’d, much in the same 
manner as Gold-Lace is put on a Suit of Clothes. 

What follows, relating to Moulds, I have lately 
been an Eye-witness of myself. When a Model is 
given them, which they cannot imitate by the 
Wheel, they take the Impression of it with a sort of 
Earth for that purpose, and then separating the 
Mould from the Model in several Pieces, let it dry 
gently. 


Fig. 3. Hand Modeling and 
Molding (detail), early 19th 
century, China, gouache on 
paper, Peabody Museum of 
Salem, Museum purchase 
with funds donated anony- 
mously (E81,592.10), H. 49 
x W. 54. cm. (H. 15% x 

W. 21 '4 in.). This view is a 
detail from one of twenty- 
two paintings in a series 
depicting the processes of 
ceramic production. Related 
sets dating from the late 
eighteenth to the early 
nineteenth centuries are 
well known, yet this particu- 
lar scene is rarely included. 





When they are about to make use of this Mould, the Life; in her Head they had plac’d a Lamp, 
they set it near the Fire for some time: after which the Flame of which made the two Eyes, and they 
putting in a quantity of the Stuff, according to the assur’d me that the Rats were frighted with it in 
Thickness the China is to be of, they press it in the Night. They also make abundance of Statues 
every where with the Hand; and then placing it for of Kuan-in, a Goddess famous in China. She is 
a Minute or so before the Fire, the Figure loosens represented holding a Child in her Arms, and is 
from the Mould, by the drying up of the Moisture invok’d by barren Women desirous of Children. 
that held them together. The different Pieces thus We may compare her to the antique Statues of 
work’d separately, are united again with the Stuff Venus and Diana, with this Difference, that the 
made somewhat liquid. I have seen Figures of Ani- Statues of Kwan-in are extremely modest.® 


mals thus made that were quite solid. They first 


let the Mass harden, then giving it the Figure Religious ceramic figures such as the Guanyin 


propos’d, afterwards finish’d it with a Chisel, or (Kuan-in) mentioned by d’Entrecolles, most often 
added Parts that were made separately. These sorts of Dehua ware, were originally made for the 
of Works are very troublesome to make, and in domestic market but were collected widely in 
great request. When the Work is finish’d, it is var- Europe. Single and grouped figures of Westerners, 
nish’d and bak’d; after which they paint it, if it be often referred to in period documents as “Dutch- 


desir’d, with several Colours, and gild it, baking it 
a second time. Pieces of Porcelain thus made are 
sold extremely dear....? 


men” and “Dutch families,” were soon produced 
in the same material. The term blanc de Chine is 
a relatively recent one for these clear-glazed, un- 
D’Entrecolles goes on to describe the molding of decorated white figures, most of which were made 
human and animal figures: at or near Dehua, Fujian province. 


: The East India companies first imported these 
To come to the Works of the Chinese which 


are more curious than ordinary; they succeed 


best in Grotesque Work, and representing Ani- . 
mals: They make Ducks and Tortoises, that will “Cups of all kinds, sizes and colores and all sorts 


float on the Water. I have seen a Cat painted to of small toyes . . . the more strange and novill the 


figures as curiosities. In 1681 instructions were 
sent to Tonkin (North Vietnam) and Amoy for 


better...” —undoubtedly these toys included small 
Dehua whistles and other figures (see cat. nos. 39— 
44).° The vitality of the tradition of producing 
porcelain figures continued throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. Except for the many small figures 
from Dehua and some rare examples from Yixing, 
all other porcelain figures that were exported seem 
to have been produced at Jingdezhen. 

Glazing and enameling are the final processes 
in the decoration of most porcelains. Low-fired 
lead glazes were first developed in the Han and 
Tang dynasties as a decorative device for burial 
wares; high-fired glazes evolved later. But low- 
fired glazes eventually would be applied over 
high-fired glazes to achieve decorative details, a 
technique developed in the reign of Chenghua 
(1465-1487). A high-firing clear glaze is usually 
applied to make a vessel water-tight and to provide 
a ground upon which lower firing glazes (called 
enamels) are applied for decoration. In wares de- 
scribed as “enamel on the biscuit,” the technical 
distinction between enamels and glazes is that the 
lower firing glazes (enamels) are applied directly 
to the biscuit surface (kiln fired but unglazed) 
rather than over an existing glaze; this distinction 
is not generally well-defined and the terms are 
often used interchangeably. *° 

Occasionally parts of figures were left unglazed 
—“in the biscuit” —when the texture and color of 
the vitrified clay could be played against the glazes; 
often, especially with faces and hands, the absence 
of a glaze allows the finer details of the modeler’s 
craft to be fully appreciated. 

A number of the figures in the Copeland Collec- 
tion are decorated with vermilion paint (see espe- 
cially cat. nos. 17-20). D’Entrecolles explained 
the technique of cold-painting in vermilion: 


This is all they do to this sort of China, unless 
that after it is bak’d they put a little Vermillion 
in certain Places; as for instance, on the Mouths 
of some Animals: But this Colour is never bak’d, 
because it disappears in the Fire, neither is it 
very lasting. When they apply other Colours, 
they bake the China over again in the great Fur- 
nace, [or Oven,]| with other Ware not baked 
before.'! 


Additional cold-painting may have taken place 
before figures were shipped, especially on those 


with underglaze blue, celadon and clear glazes. 
Of some figures which were “colored” a Dutch 
supercargo complained in 1780 “some of them 
are painted with watercolors which dissolve when 


damp.”'* Period shipping records sometimes refer 


to “painted” or “colored” figures which may de- 
scribe cold-painted, glazed or enameled ceramics. 


Ships’ Records 


Porcelain generally comprised a small percent- 
age of any cargo—about six percent as opposed to 
tea which averaged about 72 percent.’ Seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century shipping records 
are often frustratingly vague in their descriptions 
of ceramics; they provide more precise data as to 
the quantity of ceramics shipped. Orders for porce- 
lains, often requested by the ton, were frequently 
listed using categories such as “useful,” “cheap” 
or “ordinary.” '+ Basic tablewares always predomi- 
nated, no matter which company did the ordering; 
British vessels, for example, were requested in 
1749-1750 to purchase “useful sorts—not above 
one-tenth part of the coloured sort.”'> Records 
concerning porcelain figures are no clearer; in 
December 1700, the ship Neptune was given sam- 
ples of “Images” to be ordered (probably examples 
from previous purchases).!° 

The 1699 cargo of the Nassau included 242,000 
articles of porcelain of which 402 were figures, 
some white, others gilded or painted.'’ The num- 
ber of porcelains brought to Denmark in three 
ships in 1760 totalled 524,906 pieces, consisting 
mostly of cups and plates. The only figures listed 
were “15 porcelain rabbits” (see cat. nos. 115- 
116) and “42 Assorted dolls.”'® Porcelain figures 
officially shipped to the Netherlands by the Dutch 
East India Company are documented from 1729 
to 1793: in 1747, the Company imported 240 
Dehua figures; in 1760, 1,360 figures; in 1778, 
1,024 figures, and in 1780, 1,243 Chinese Imari 
figures.'9 

Periodically, trading companies would become 
frustrated by the lack of profits from ceramic 
figures, or with their uselessness as ballast and 
flooring. In instructions dated December 18, 1706, 
the British East India Company officers were re- 
quested not to purchase figures, because of their 


large size and too light weight; they were advised 
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to “. . . buy no large pieces as jars, beakers or 
images etc., nor any such china ware, as it is not 
heavy enough for Kentledge.”®° The VOC, al- 
though equally unenthusiatic about purchasing 
figures, would occasionally do so as can be seen by 
their orders for cows (see cat. no. 111) and boar’s 
head tureens (see cat. no. 98).”’ 

In a letter dated January 21, 1779, the Council 
of Supercargoes wrote from Guangzhou (Canton) 
to the directors of the British East India Company 
recommending that they not buy any porcelain.”” 
By this date, European ceramics of fine quality 
were readily available. The high rate of duty 
applied to Chinese porcelains also rendered im- 
portation of this ware unprofitable. By December 
7,1791, the Court of Directors abandoned the bulk 
importation of Chinese porcelains, while at the 
same time encouraging the private trade in such 
wares as could still be used as flooring.*> 


Private Trade 


Private trade, conducted by and for company di- 
rectors, ships’ captains and associates, always 
played a major role in the importation of the finer 
goods of the Asian trade, with ceramic figures 
comprising a small fraction of that trade. Private 
trade consisted mainly of tea and dinner services, 
including armorial and other special designs, and 
other gifts such as silver, furniture, textiles, wall- 
coverings or miscellaneous fancy goods which the 
East India companies themselves did not order on 
speculation. The VOC initially had tried to stop 
private trade in 1609 as merchants were compet- 
ing with company business. In 1644 a decree was 
issued whereby the value of private trade goods 
was not permitted to exceed 100 florins, adding 
that, “Moreover nobody in the East Indies, either 
on shore or during the voyage shall be allowed to 
sell, exchange or barter his clothes for porce- 
lain.”*+ Another decree dated November 18, 1645, 
stated: “It is forbidden to bring along from the 
Indies merchandise . . . [including] porcelain. Con- 
travention will be punished.” This decree was re- 
peated in 1681, but it merely encouraged smug- 
gling. In England, private trade goods purchased 
for resale were required to be sold at auction, from 
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which the British East India Company would take 
a percentage. The Company also charged an an- 
nual fee for storage even if the goods were intended 
for personal use or as gifts; this too encouraged 
smuggling, which left no documentation. 

The sale of “china-ware” from the private trade 
of the Dashwood in March and April of 1703 in- 
cluded an extensive variety of animal and human 
figures (84,111 figures out of the total cargo of 
720,000 pieces of porcelain): wrestlers, men, men 
on antelopes, men on birds, men leading horses, 
men on pedestals, men on monsters, dolphins, 
beasts, parrots, pheasants, carps, partridges, 
cranes, rabbits, goats, geese, griffins, horses, lions, 
dogs, swans, tigers, toads, cocks, buffalos, drag- 
ons, fish, eagles, camels and sea dragons.*> Most 
of these were small Dehua ware figures which sold 
for pennies each, although some sold for as much 
as £4, a considerable price which may indicate a 
large and impressive piece or a more complex, 
enameled figure. Not much more is known about 
the cargoes of the Fleet (1 704.) or the Union (1704), 
other than that they carried similar cargoes with 


equally large quantities of figures.?° 


Early Western Collections: Auction, Inventory 
and Literary Records 


A 1755 Western reference to the passion in Europe 
for chinoiserie and things Chinese stated that: 
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. almost everywhere all is Chinese . . . every 
chair in an apartment, the frames of glasses and 
tables must be Chinese; the walls covered with 
Chinese paper... ”’’ Other than some prints of 
Western interiors in which Chinese porcelain 
abound, and the wealth of extant objects, detailed 
visual and literary documentation of this phenom- 
enon is lacking, most especially in regards to 
figures. 

As early as the sixteenth century, Chinese soap- 
stone figures appear with regularity in inventories 
and collections throughout Europe. At Schloss 
Ambras, Innsbruck, Austria, a Chinese soapstone 
Bodhisattva, known to have been in the collection 
since the 16th century, bears a cyclical date, per- 
haps 1568.?° In 1590 the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
made a gift to the Duke of Bavaria of fourteen 
pieces of porcelain and two Chinese paintings; 


these had followed similar gifts in 1582 and 
1588.*9 Two of these ceramic gifts were porcelain 
ewers—one in the form of a phoenix, the other in 
the form of a crayfish rising above a sea of waves. 

In Paris, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
Dr. Martin Lister, the eminent zoologist, met a 
collector who owned “the greatest variety, and best 
sorted China ware I ever saw, besides pagods [1.e., 
Chinese figures] and China pictures.”°° Francois 
Valentyn described with awe the porcelain grotto 
in the extravagant Cape Town, South Africa, gar- 
den of Johannes Muller between 1695 and 1712: 


.. and further the hollows and clefts of this ar- 
tificial hill are set with all sorts of fine porcelain 
figures, animals, castles, etc., so finely disposed 
that all who have seen this estate must admit 
never to have seen so much beauty brought to- 
gether in so small a space.*' 


One of the earliest inventory references to fig- 
ures appears in the 164.1 Tart Hall inventory of the 
estate of the Earl and Countess of Arundel.+” This 
included “4 white little purselin figures, the first a 
man and a woeman; the second a dolphin;” [the 
third] “a lyon on a pedestal of white purselin;” 
undoubtedly, all were of Dehua ware. 

In 1688 Princess Mary Stuart (consort of the 
Stadtholder of Holland who in 1689 became Wil- 
liam HI of England) had led the fashion for porce- 
lain cabinets and rooms at the Hague, Honselaar- 
dijk and Het Loo. Mary’s “Indian cabinet,” in the 
left wing at Honselaardijk, was “. . . all lined with 
China lacked [lacquered] boards . . . 


to Thomas Bowrey, an Englishman who described 


” according 


it after a visit in 1698.°> Among the ceramics in 
and around the fireplace were two “Chineesjens.” 
Wiliam, though not noted for his love of ceramics, 
had a few examples on his mantelpiece, including 
“Chineesche steene mannetjes” (Chinese stone- 
ware men), probably of Yixing ware.>+ Mary, how- 
ever, Was a fanatical collector and, as Queen, went 
on to builda “porcelain-room” at Hampton Court, 
where her collection was displayed on shelves over 
doors, on chimney pieces, upon and underneath 
furniture; even in summer, inside the fireplace. 
The March 14, 1697 inventory at Kensington Pal- 
ace, listed no fewer than 787 pieces. In the 
“Queen’s New Bedchamber” alone, there were 
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154. pieces, including “2 Lyons upon pedestals”* 
and “g little deare of fine coloured China.”*° Also 
included in the inventory were: “Two large white 
fine figures being women each with child,” “two 
small figures of whomen [sic]” and “two elephants 
with women on them, in gold mantles.” In the 
“Gardin Room” were “two fishis.”>” In the “Old 
Bedchamber” were “two gotes of purple, green 
and white china.” 

The 1712 inventory of the Palace at Leeuwarden 
taken by Maria Louise van Hessen-Cassel (1688— 
1765) after the death of her husband, the Frisian 
Stadtholder, is particularly interesting when com- 
pared to a 1731 inventory taken when she con- 
cluded the regency for her son. The 1712 inventory 
totaled 181 pieces of porcelain which included 
three statuettes, probably of Dehua ware (or possi- 
bly tin-glazed earthenware). The 1731 inventory 
totaled 815 items, including six statuettes on top 
of the little cabinets, and statuettes and steatite 
figures on the mantelpiece.** 

In 1717 Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland (1670-1733), acquired the 
Dutch Palace in Neustadt. He renamed it the 
Japanese Palace and, by 1729, had enlarged it to 
nearly double its original size. His idea was to fill 
the Palace with Japanese and Chinese ceramics on 
the first floor and Meissen on the upper floor. The 
Dresden inventory, begun in 1721, documents this 
collection which numbered nearly 20,000 pieces 
in 1744; it was continued by Augustus II, totalling 
4.0,000 pieces in 1780 at the close of the second 
inventory.°? A number of these wares were large- 
scale animal and bird figures from China and 
Japan; there were also miniatures (see cat. no. 36). 

From the sixteenth century onward, the fever 
for collecting porcelains as decorative items grew 
among the upper classes, reaching a peak in the 
mid-eighteenth century when the London poet 
James Cawthorn (1719-1761) wrote an essay in 
which ceramic figures are prominent:*° 


“Of late, ‘tis true, quite sick of Rome and Greece, 
We Fetch our models from the wise Chinese: 
European artists are too cold and chaste, 

For Mand’rin only is the man of taste. 


On ev'ry shelf a joss divinely stares, 
Nymphs laid on chintzes sprawl upon our chairs; 











Figs. 4-5. Two Views of the Library at the Chinese Pavilion, Drottningholm, Sweden. 


While o’er our cabinets Confucious nods 
"Midst porcelain elephants and China gods.” 


The second Chinese Pavilion at Drottningholm 
Palace, outside Stockholm, Sweden, serves as an 
excellent example of chinoiserie architecture. The 
original structure, called “China,” was built in 
175% by King Adolf Frederik for Queen Louisa 
Ulrica’s thirty-third birthday. It was so popular 
that a new structure was built in 1761, at which 
time most of the Chinese and Japanese ceramic 
figures had already been collected. The furnish- 
ings were inventoried in 1777 when it was turned 
over to the state for use as a museum. Two views 
of the library (Figs. 4. and 5) show some of the 
numerous animal and human ceramic figures in 
their original context; they are similar to many in 
the Copeland Collection. 

The French had a particular passion, to which 
period sales and auction records attest, for ormolu- 
mounted Chinese porcelain, especially figures. 
Lazare Duvaux, the Parisian marchand-mercier 
(or marchand-bijoutier), sold many figures be- 
tween 1748 and 1758, mostly in ormolu mounts 
and almost always in pairs, including: thirty-two 
magots, eight cocks, four storks, two ducks, two 
swans, three cats, four lions or dragons, four carp, 
four fish, four pagods, two dragons, two buffalos 
and two birds. His clients for Asian ceramics in- 
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cluded the aristocracy and several royal person- 
ages (see Appendix II). 

Among the most informative auction catalogs 
are those which carry in their margins illustrations 
by the Parisian painter and printmaker Gabriel de 
Saint-Aubin (1724—1780).*' These finely detailed 
sketches give us an even more accurate idea of the 
forms that were being offered for sale. Some of the 
objects illustrated by Saint-Aubin are similar to 
those represented in the Copeland Collection (see 
Catsn0s7Q,20. 41-70) 


Western Paintings as Documents 


Throughout the 1600s, Holland was an insatiable 
consumer of Chinese porcelain, as is evidenced by 
the continual appearance of these wares in Dutch 
paintings. Interestingly, the wares depicted are 
utilitarian, not figural; these included rollwagons, 
beakers, flasks, double gourd vases, cups, bowls, 
plates, boxes, and jars.*? 

There are few early Chinese or Japanese ceramic 
figures in Western paintings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In a painting by Pieter Jansz 
van Ruijven (1650/51—1719) titled Chimneypiece 
with Delftware (1719), we find a pyramidal ar- 
rangement of Chinese figures that includes eight 
seated human figures and two tigers.+> Should the 
figures represent tin-glazed earthenware rather 


than porcelain, this at least indicates the early 
eighteenth-century popularity of Asian figures 
through their chinoiserie interpretations. A 1741 
watercolor portrait of Mr. Mauritius by Cornelis 
Troost (1697-1750) shows a Chinese porcelain 
rooster placed on a table.** A Budai figure can be 
seen on a shelf in Le Déjeuner by Francois Boucher 
(1730-1770) whose collection of Chinese figures 
is documented in his estate auction records (see 
Appendix III).4° Some Western paintings of the 
late 1800s and early 1900s contain representations 
of Chinese and Japanese porcelains: the Peales, 
Carlson, Harnett, Sargent, Paxton and others in- 
corporated them in their still-lifes and portraits. 
Almost all of the objects represented during that 
era were of contemporary manufacture. 

Early twentieth-century paintings often reflect 
a renewed interest in “things Chinese” but rarely 
depict eighteenth-century or earlier ceramics. One 
exception is a 1924 portrait of Lord and Lady 
Beauchamp and family in the staircase hall at 
Madresfield Court, Worcestershire, by William 
Bruce Ellis Ranken (1881-2), which shows an- 
tique ceramic animal figures that might be Chi- 
nese or Japanese.*° Several of these are identical 
in type to Copeland figures (cat. no. 68). 


Unfired Clay Figures 


The earliest documented unfired clay figures made 
for export are dated 1716 and 1717; they depict 
English merchants.*’ Throughout the eighteenth 
and into the nineteenth century, modelers in clay, 
working in Guangzhou, produced figures of West- 
ern merchants (see cat. no. 50) and a large group 
of Chinese genre figures. 

Although no clay figures of Westerners came 
into the early collection of the Salem East India 
Marine Society (predecessor of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Salem), the 1821 catalog of the East India 
Marine Society listed ten figurative pieces, seven 
of which were made in China. So-called “nodding- 
head figures” were exported to Europe since at 
least the mid-eighteenth century: a pair of stand- 
ing figures appear in the 1764, painting of Queen 
Charlotte (1744-1818) by Johann Joseph Zoffany 
(1733-1810) (Fig. 6). The pair of figures that flank 


the pier-table mirror in this portrait are similar to 
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a figure at the Peabody Museum of Salem (Fig. 7) 
acquired in 1790 by the Rev. William Bentley of 
Salem. 

Similar figures were apparently much admired 
and collected by the British, as can be judged from 
various auction entries [see Appendix III]. The 
1772 sale of Mr. Morgan’s collection included “A 
pair of Shaking manderine figures;” and James 
West’s 1773 estate sale included “Two Chinese 
mandarins, 2 feet high.” Captain John Lennox of 
the Anson imported as part of his private trade, “2 
boxes of clayimages.”*° These were probably small 
unfired clay genre figures, similar to those which 
can be found at Drottningholm, Sweden. 


Chinoiserie as Evidence for Dating Asian 
Export Wares 


The rudiments of chinoiserie began in the late 
seventeenth century but the style did not become 
fully developed until the eighteenth century. Vol- 
taire (1694-1778) once said the Far East was “the 
cradle of all arts to which the West owes every- 
thing.” France would become known as the fore- 
most interpreter of Chinese taste, if not the major 
importer of Chinese and Japanese goods in the 
eighteenth century. Pillemont, Marot, Watteau 
and Boucher were among the French artists influ- 
enced by Chinese art. In their turn, they provided 
further inspiration for other European artists and 
craftsmen who further evolved the style we know 
as chinoiserie. This style eventually affected every 
aspect of the fine and applied arts, but derived its 
ereatest influence from ceramics. One means of 
dating Asian export ceramics might be those 
chinoiseries made in direct imitation of otherwise 
undocumentable figures. 

The earliest figures exported from Dehua were 
an important influence at Chantilly, but were also 
imitated at Meissen, St. Cloud, and Vincennes on 
the Continent and at Chelsea, Bow and Bristol in 
England. Figures played an especially important 
role in popularizing the mystique of the Orient as 
manifested in chinoiserie: the pagod and magot are 
the most prevalent. The magots, among the earliest 
figures produced in porcelain at the Meissen fac- 
tory, were modeled after the Chinese porcelain 
figures of Buhai Heshang. From 1725 until his 





Fig. 6. Portrait of Queen Charlotte (detail), 
Johann Joseph Zoffany ( 
Hi. 113 cm. x W. 129.3 cm. (H. 4412 x W. 50% in.), Col- 
lection of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 


733-1810), oil on canvas, 


death in 1740, the Prince de Condé, Louis-Henri 
de Bourbon, supported the production of porcelain 
at Chantilly which focused exclusively on Asian 
influences. The seated figure of a man produced 
at Chantilly at a later date closely reflects its 
Chinese model (cat. no. 57). These early chinoi- 
series and japonaiseries provide helpful evidence 
for dating the Chinese or Japanese figures on 


which they were based. 


The Display of Figures in the Late Seventeenth 
and Early Eighteenth Centuries 


A small number of figures can be dated from their 
appearance in contemporary prints that document 
the installation of porcelains in late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth-century interiors. The de- 
signs of Daniel Marot (1661-1752), a Huguenot 
in the service of William and Mary, illustrate the 
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Fig. 7. Figure of a Chinese Man, c. 1790, unfired clay, 
Peabody Museum of Salem, Gift of Rev. William Bentley 
(E7,096), H. 62.5 cm. (24.% in). 


pattern of massed displays of porcelain so popular 
in Holland, one which employed the symmetrical 
repetition of shapes, generally through plates and 
small vases. The installations made use of porce- 
lains which were readily available on the market, 
but did not exclude occasional accent pieces such 
as large chargers and figures. 

Rooms exclusively devoted to the display of 
porcelain were often constructed with mirrors to 
increase the impression of masses of porcelains. 
Architectural features such as brackets, chimney 
pieces, cornices, skirting boards, etc., were all built 
to accommodate the large numbers of porcelains 
required for these special effects. In the early 18th 
century, some of these special exhibit spaces in- 
cluded the Spiegelkabinett at Schloss Weissen- 
sten, Pommersfelden, the Porcellanzimmer at 
Schloss Charlottenburg, and a similar gallery at 


Monbijou in Berlin. 


An interior designed by Marot (Fig. 8) depicts, 
as a garniture de cheminée, a porcelain group of a 
man on horseback flanked by two seated figures 
which are flanked by two gesturing figures. In an 
arch above them are six seated figures, the whole 
probably a mix of Dehua, Kangxi partially-glazed 
figures, and some Arita ware pieces.*9 

An engraving of the porcelain-room at Charlot- 
tenburg, Berlin, circa 1705, depicts a number of 
figural pieces among the many vases, plates, cups 
and saucers.” Recognizable on the mantelpiece 
are two deer-form wine pots, two wine pots held 
by Buddhist lions, and two hawks. Above this are 
two standing female figures of Chinese porcelain 
and a pair of large birds (most likely of Japanese 
porcelain). Above panels flanking the mirror are 
more large standing figures of ceramic, below 
which are a series of small figurines, probably of 
Dehua ware, and pair of medium-sized birds, 
probably Kangxi green-glazed parrots, similar to 
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Fig. 8. Design for Chimney Wall with Lacquered Panels 
and Porcelain, c. 1700, The Netherlands, Daniel Marot 
(1661-1752), etching and engraving, Cooper-Hewitt 
VIuseum, Purchase (1988—4—48), H. 24.8 x W. 19.5 cm. 
(H. 994. x W. 71"46 in.). 


cat. no. 38. In total, there are sixty figural pieces 
displayed in this view. 

A dollhouse belonging to Sara Rothe (1699- 
1751), now in the Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, 
was composed of two late seventeenth-century 
dollhouses made under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Amsterdam painter David van der Plaes 
(1647-1704).°' It may be the only existing doll- 
house with a complete porcelain-room, which was 
added when the old porcelain-room was converted 
into a mezzanine room. In the reconstruction, one 
room features a wall of porcelain that includes four 
seated figures made of opaque white glass in imita- 
tion of Dehua wares. Originally there were “six 


very fine white porcelain statuettes. . . .”5 


Japan’s Trade in Figural Ceramics 


Portuguese traders first arrived in Japan, at Ta- 
negashima, in a Chinese ship in 1543. By 1639 
the Dutch had gained exclusive Western trading 
rights, although the Chinese also traded with Ja- 
pan and were the chief source of porcelains resold 
to European companies not trading directly with 
Japan. 

Sometimes based on Chinese originals, Japa- 
nese figures constitute a class of their own and 
include the following: large standing figures of 
geishas, men and boys, and mostly non-mythical 
animals such as tigers (see cat. no. 129), elephants, 
cows, horses, monkeys, carp, deer, roosters, eagles, 
dogs, cats (see cat. nos. 130-141) and rabbits. The 
shishi, or lion-dog, was probably the most popular 
mythological animal; the geisha was the most 
popular human figure. Dutch East India Company 
bills of lading for 1659 for Holland and Batavia 
mention “assorted dolls” and “figures of cranes.”>> 
The Nieuwenhoven left Deshima in 1665 with 
an official count of 19,229 pieces including “310 
statuettes, 376 heron boxes, 208 ‘little swallows,’ 
295 small statuettes on tortoises, 44.6 tortoises.”°+ 
The 1661 VOC records also mention poppegoet 
(“doll-ware”) in a letter from Batavia to the 
Chamber of Seventeen in Amsterdam: “According 
to your orders we have sent the models of dish- 
work, jars, bowls etc. received (from You) thither 
[to Deshima] . . . we have moreover recommended 
(to the Principal at Deshima) to fill the chests of 


drawers with small lacquered boxes, porcelain 
doll-ware and other curiosities.”°> In 1680 a por- 
celain duck was ordered, and in 1681 the Chinese 
had shipped from Japan, “2 packs with trifles, 
small birds, lions, etc.”5° 

The Burghley House inventory, dated August 
21, 1688, is one of the earliest to include Japanese 
porcelain figures: in “My Lords Dressing Roome” 
are listed “China over ye Chimney,” “2 Doggs, 2 
Lyons, 2 Staggs, 2 blue and wt. Birds, 1 heathen 
Godd with many Armes, 2 figures with Juggs at 
their backs.”5” 

Japanese trading documents for Nagasaki sug- 
gest that shipments of porcelain from Japan to 
Holland were larger than the Dutch claimed. For 
1709, the Dutch records indicate the purchase of 
9,280 pieces of porcelain while the Japanese rec- 
ords indicate that they sold 880,070 pieces, of 
which 1,285 were figures of women and chil- 
dren.5° In 1710, the Dutch records show 10,940 
pieces purchased while the Japanese records indi- 
cate that they sold the Dutch 181,930 pieces, in- 
cluding 494 figures of women and children in the 
form of water-pots. 


The American Market 


China trade goods, including ceramic figures, 
were transhipped via Great Britain and Holland to 
the North American colonies in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. According to a 1697/98 
New York will, Ruth Carter owned an unknown 
number of “Images;” and Sir Charles Hobby, also 
of New York, owned “2 cheny Lyons & ele- 
phants.”°9 A Dehua group of a Western couple 
seated on the back of a Buddhist lion, beside which 
stands an attendant and three small lions, has a 
history of ownership by the Van Cortlandt family 
from colonial times.°° Very few of these pieces im- 
ported prior to the nineteenth century have sur- 
vived. 

In invoices from the Grand Turk, dated 1786 
and 1787, Elias Hasket Derby of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, acquired “China figures and flowerpots” 
in addition to larger orders of porcelain dinner and 
tea services.°! While examples of the services are 
known, the figures are lost. William Law of New 
York purchased from Manchong in 1816 fifty 


“small Images of china Men and Women, with 
painted costumes,” for which he paid $1 dae 
the low price indicates that they may have been of 
untired clay. 

Little documentary evidence of the importation 
of Chinese figural ceramics can be found despite 
thorough investigation, including Teller’s survey”? 
of one hundred Providence, Rhode Island, estate 
inventories dating between 1750 and 1800. Extant 
examples are few and it is apparent that ceramic 
figures played a lesser role in America than they 


did in Europe. 


Archaeological Evidence 


Archaeological sites are sources of information 
and may on occasion provide a terminus ad quem 
for dating. Panama La Vieja (1519-1671), Pan- 
ama, yielded seventeen fragments of a wine ewer 
molded in the form of a phoenix, probably of the 
Jiajing or Wanli period.°* This is perhaps the ear- 
liest site in the Western hemisphere from which 
an Asian figural object has been recovered. Frag- 
ments of Dehua figures have been found in Mexico 
City,” at the Rosewell site, Gloucester County, 
Virginia, dating 1763-1772,°° and at “Clermont,” 
the Germantown, Pennsylvania site built in 1728 
and burned in 1777.°’ Beyond these meager re- 
corded finds, Asian ceramic figures are all but un- 
known in a Western archaeological context. 
Shipwrecks can provide time capsules that are 
especially helpful in determining the dates for the 
exportation of specific forms. Finds from three 
ships mentioned below illustrate the major period 
of exportation, and represent the growth and de- 
cline of the trade in figures. One-hundred and nine 
figures were recovered from the wreck of the 
Dutch ship, Geldermalsen (1752).°° Included were 
common animal, bird and human figures (horses, 
boys, Daoist Immortals) but also dancing couples 
directly modeled after Meissen originals. The Brit- 
ish ship Griffin (1756) carried porcelain figures 
of dogs identical to those in the Copeland Collec- 
tion (see cat. nos. 88—91).°9 In addition to the 
utilitarian wares found among the cargo of the 
Middleburg (1781), there were blue and white 
statuettes; however, they were inexpensive, mass- 
produced figures of no particular distinction.”° 
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1. Container in the Form of a Toad 





China, last half 17th century 

Porcelain 

Ho tae x legana em. (F105 Oe cc Ls a ea 

This vessel is in the form of a toad modeled in a 
crouching position with its head slightly raised. The 
throat is covered in a translucent yellow-ochre glaze, 
the large round eyes are picked out in black and the 
interior is glazed turquoise. The body is covered in a 
thick, finely crackled turquoise glaze that pools on 
the neck and haunches. The ears and nostrils have 
holes through to the hollow body. The figure is very 
thick-walled, and the warts have surface abrasions. 


One toads, of which this form is an example, 
are one of the Five Noxious Creatures (wuda), 
along with the centipede, snake, scorpion and 
gecko.' Toads, as opposed to the smooth-skinned 
frogs, were thought to be a cure for boils and were 
consumed by persons suffering from this ailment. * 

Myths and legends surrounding the toad are nu- 
merous. According to one of these, lunar eclipses 
are said to occur when the toad swallows the moon. 
The idea that the toad symbolizes the unattainable 
derives from this legend. The resemblance be- 
tween the rough surface of the moon and the peb- 
bled skin of the toad is thought to be the origin of 
the relationship between the two. The myths re- 
lated to the three-legged toad (ha wa) of Liu Hai 
(see cat. no. 25) are sometimes attributed also to 
the ordinary toad. 

Although the sculptured form of a toad or frog 
was never common, it did appear occasionally in 
various media throughout the artistic history of 
China. There are several examples, such as a frog 
of white marble carved during the Shang dynasty, 
and bronze and jade animals resembling toads 
carved in the Zhou and Han dynasties.> Water- 
droppers in the form of toads are quite common in 
Yue ware, from the fourth century, an example of 
which is in the Percival David Collection (No. 
289). Kendi (drinking-vessels with vertical necks 
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and short spouts) in the form of frogs or toads were 
exported to Southeast Asia and to the West in the 
seventeenth century. As a sculptural form the 
toad is rarely found in export ceramics, although 
the image of the toad appears with some regularity 
on porcelains, especially on seventeenth-century 
kraakware for the Western market. 


PROVENANCE 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 22, 1987, lot 1327. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
No other examples of this particular figure are known. Among 
published variations are the following: Lion-Goldschmidt and 
Moreau-Gobard 1980, no. 157, p. 196, a pair of Kangxi toads 
glazed in a similar fashion to the present example, on sancai 
plinth bases; Tizac 1923, pl. xitv A, illustrates a Ming exam- 
ple of a toad in turquoise-blue porcelain (H. 24.2 cm. [9 '/2in.]}) 
the property of M. Larcade; Bahr 1911, pl. xiv, p. 86, a sim- 
ilarly posed but three-legged Kangxi toad (H. 12.7 em. [5 in.]}) 
listed as “famille verte, three colour,” from the author’s collec- 
tion; Hobson 1969 [1923], pl. 40, fig. 1, a frog with a green 
back, V. Wethered Collection. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, March 7, 1978, a pair 
of eighteenth-century figures (L. 28 cm. [11 in.]), June 20, 
1978, another pair. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 208. 

2. Ibid., pp. 292-293. 

3. China Institute 1967, p. 13, no. 1 for Shang examples, and 
Hobson 1927, pl. Lxxvitt, identified as a sacrificial vessel. 

4. Du Boulay 1984, p. 14.1, fig. 11 for an example. 
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2. [wo Water-droppers 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. 6.5 x W. 5.4 cm. (H. 2%6 x W. 2% in.) 


Each water-dropper is identically modeled as a ves- 
sel with a seeded body (possibly representing a litchi 
[lizhi]) with a bail-form handle, leaf-form attach- 
ments and a short spout. One is glazed yellow with a 
green handle, the other green with a brown handle. 


A possibly identical example is listed in the 1688 
inventory at Burghley House, within the subsec- 
tion “Lesser China garnisht with Silver Guilt,” as 
“A small yellow teapot with green handle garnisht 
foot and spout with a chain A ffrogg [sic] and a 
newte.”' The Burghley example has its handle 
missing; its spout is encased with a silver-gilt 
mount attached to the body and extended with a 
newt-like amphibian and it is raised on an open- 
work leaf-form base. 


AO 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, September 1985. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Lang 1983, p. 70, no. 164; Hobson 1925b, Vol. rv, pl. 17, fig. 
D85, a sixteenth-century vase with a similar surface to the 
Copeland example (H. 12 cm. [4!'/6 in.]), in the Eumor- 
fopoulos Collection. 


1. Lang 1983, p. 70, no. 164. 


3. Water-dropper 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. 7 x W. 7.3 cm. (H. 254 x W. 2% in.) 


The carp is modeled with its head and tail arched 
upward; a cylinder rising from the center of its back 
forms the access to the hollow body. The mouth 

is pierced as an outlet for the water. It is covered in a 
green glaze which pools in the recesses of the mod- 
eled scales. The base is unglazed. 


like image of a carp with its head and tail raised 
is particularly popular in China and examples of 
the motif can be found in other media, including 
textiles, paintings, sculptural forms such as roof 
ornaments’ and as a decoration on ceramics. 

The carp is an emblem of longevity because of 
the great age it is said to attain. The word for fish 
and abundance (yu) are homophones in Chinese 
while the fish and water motif is a rebus for yushui 
hezie, “May you agree like fish and water,” a pun 
appropriate for wishing newlyweds marital bliss.” 
Also, the words for “carp” and “advantage” (/i) are 
phonetically the same though differing in tone.> 
Inasmuch as the carp struggles against the current, 
it has become the emblem of perseverance, the 
successful completion of its journey an analog for 
success in the state examinations. This symbolism 
derives from the story of the humble carp which 
was transformed into a mighty dragon after suc- 
cessfully swimming the Yellow River and leaping 
the falls at Longmen. This reflects on the possibil- 
ity of the student becoming a young scholar (jinshi) 
and thus, a civil official. A water-dropper in the 
form of a carp would therefore be a suitable gift for 
a young scholar. Utensils in the form of a carp exist 
which serve other functions for the scholar’s table 
such as that of a brush-rest.4 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, December 1972. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975. 


WN 


- Hobson 1927, Vol. v, pl. Lxx11, no. D 356, a late Ming 


period example of a roof tile in the Eumorfopoulos Collec- 
tion. 


. Bartholomew 1988, np, see “Motifs on Marriage and Chil- 


dren.” 


. Eberhard 1986, p. 57. 
. Beurdeley 1966, p. 238, cat. 88, a yellow-glazed brush-rest 


of the Xuande period (14.26-1436) in the form of a carp. 





4. Water-dropper 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. 9 cm. (H. 3% im.) 


This water-dropper is in the form of a water buffalo 
straddled by a small boy with his head turned to 

the left. The boy’s top-knot is brown while his head 
is left in the biscuit; he wears a green garment. 

The water buffalo, whose head is raised, is glazed 

a mottled brown. Its open mouth serves as a pour- 
ing spout. The buffalo’s hoofs are a dark brown 
below a narrow unglazed band. The base is also in 
the biscuit. 


Wee water buffalo is known in Chinaas a shui niu, 
shui meaning water and niu being a generic term 
for ox, cow, bull, etc. Revered in China for its 
strength and patience, the water buffalo is often 
seen as the mount of Laozi, who is believed to have 
been the founder of the Daoist religion. 

The boy herder is frequently shown riding atop 
the water buffalo to demonstrate that the animal, 
albeit physically powerful, can be obedient to the 
commands of a small child. The routine of tending 
a water buffalo was also likened to the daily life of 
a monk and was, therefore, a common motif in 
paintings inspired by the Chan (Zen) tradition. ' 

The water buffalo is an emblem of spring and of 
agriculture; the “Spring Ox,” Chun niu, along 
with the herd boy Niu Mang, or Mang Shen, is 
made of clay and is beaten with sticks to stimulate 
the revival of spring.* This is a custom which dates 
to earlier times when an ox was sacrificed at the 
commencement of spring. 

Ceramic water-droppers (chu) in this form are 
found throughout Southeast Asia, indicating a 
wide and varied market. A related figure was found 
on the Sinan wreck of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury.’ A Kangxi Dehua figure of a European on a 
buffalo once owned by Augustus the Strong is in 
the Kuntskammer at Dresden.‘ A “herd-boy lying 
upon a cow” was one of the forms of water-drop- 
pers listed by Zhu Yan in the Dao Shuo (1774). 

The ox appears in all media of the decorative 
arts, for both the domestic market and the export 
market. For the Western market the motif appears 
most often in the eighteenth century as a dec- 


orative device on porcelain, wallpaper, lacquer 
screens and in paintings. So popular was the Chi- 
nese ox in the West that it is found in its chinoiserie 
incarnation on fabrics and wallpapers and also 
as a sculptural ceramic form. It is unclear which 
medium served as a source for the Western ceram- 
ic figures, but the multiple Staffordshire examples 
in tortoise-shell lead-glazed pottery are similar to 
various ceramic figures from China.° 


PROVENANCE 
Not recorded. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14— February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Sotheby’s Monaco, June 22, 1987, lot 14.24, two figures un- 
doubtedly taken from the same molds and decorated identi- 
cally. 


. Robert D. Mowry, notes to author. 

. Williams 1978, p. 303. 

. Guy 1986, no. 42, reference to Chung Yang-Mo 1977, pl. 
197, and Oriental Ceramic Society of Hong Kong, 1979, 
pl. 60 for an example found in the Philippines. 


OA YN 


. Dresden 1978, no. 467. 

* Bushell 1910, p. 116. 

. Taggart 1967, p. 122, ill. p. 109, nos. 4.74 and 4.75. Another 
interesting parallel of Staffordshire salt-glaze ware is illus- 
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trated in Rackham, pl. 57 C, no. 794, which is described as 
a Chinese boy reclining on the back of a crouching monster, 
dated to about 1745. 
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5. Water Pot 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


Li. 8 em. (.. 3 7% in.) 


The figure of this crouching rodent is glazed a trans- 
lucent brown. Applied grape leaves and fruit, attach- 
ed to its left side, are green and yellow. A hole in its 
back gives access to its hollow body, the interior 

of which is unglazed. An indistinct ink inscription 
on base reads, “__46” (2). The tips of the leaf are 
broken. 


Links satire hae bean alternately described as a 
squirrel, dormouse or tree shrew, but it must cer- 
tainly represent a squirrel, song shu (“pine ro- 
dent”). The squirrel is frequently represented in 
conjunction with the grapevine and appears regu- 
larly in the fine and decorative arts of China from 
as early as the Yuan period, occasionally depicted 
as pets (see cat. nos. 21 and 22). 

The words for “squirrel” and “pine tree” (song- 
shu) are homonyms; the second character for 
“grape” (putao) is a homonym for “peach” (tao). 
The pine tree is one of the most venerated symbols 
of longevity, while the peach is the most common 
symbol of immortality. By substituting the motif 
of squirrels and grapes for the pine tree and peach, 





Fig. 5a. Water Pot, China, porcelain, 1662-1722, Salting 
Bequest, no. C.1093—1910, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


a rebus is formed conveying wishes for longevity 
to the viewer.' Additionally, the grape may repre- 
sent the wish for many descendants; the phrase 
wan dai can translate as “10,000 generations” and 
also “10,000 hanging,” the latter relating to the 
cluster of grapes.” 


The function of this piece is not clear; although 
formed as a brush wash, its small size would seem 
to limit its practicality. A related object, modeled 
as a water pot, is in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum (see fig. 5a).9 


PROVENANCE 
Philip Suval, Inc., New York, 1984. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Closely related figures, some possibly from the same molds, 
have been published with some regularity, among which see: 
Hobson, 1927, Vol. v, pl. xxxv, no. E 181, a nearly identical 
example in the Eumorfopoulos Collection (L. 8.2 cm. [4 '4 
in.]), is aubergine with the vine in pale green, yellow and au- 


6. Water-dropper 


bergine; Musée Guimet and Musée d’Ennery, Paris, two 
examples of similar forms which serve as water-droppers; 
Ayers 1985, p. 134, fig. 105 an example of identical form and 
coloring in the Koger Collection; Burrell Collection, Glasgow 
Museums and Art Galleries (Reg. no. 38/862) for another 
example; Transactions 194.7, “Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Chinese Ceramic Figures,” no. 96, lent by the Honorable Mrs. 
Basil Ionides. 


1. [thank Robert D. Mowry for sharing his interpretation of 
this theme with me. 

2. [thank Nancy Zeng Berliner for this information. 

3. Monkhouse 1901, fig. 14, opposite p. 45, in the Salting 
Collection, the Victoria and Albert Museum, no. c. 1093-— 
1910 (H. 8.9 cm. [3% in.]). 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 
Pee cm. (1. 2 4.x L. 2 in.) 


The water-dropper is made in the form of a recum- 
bent and bridled horse. The mouth of the horse is 
the egress for the water, with an air hole to facilitate 
pouring placed at the horse’s right rear flank. The 
body of the horse is yellow, its eyes, mane, tail and 
hoofs accented in brown; the monkey astride its back 
is green. The bottom is left unglazed. 


Anam the most popular wishes one could offer 
a recently appointed official is that he rise rapidly 
in rank. The figure of a monkey (hou) riding a 
horse (ma) is a pun on the the phrase mashang 
fenghou, meaning “may you immediately be ele- 
vated to the rank of marquis.”’ This punning 
figure, invoking instant nobility for the owner, is 
sometimes further enhanced by having the mon- 
key hold the peach (tao) of immortality. A water- 
dropper in this particular form would therefore be 
a most acceptable gift to a scholar celebrating ap- 
pointment to his official post. 

While the earliest monkeys in jade appear in the 
Song dynasty, it is not until the Ming that they are 
shown with horses. But the association of horse 
and monkey is further time-honored: we read in 
the Bencao gangmu, the Chinese Book of Medicine 
(1596), that if a monkey is kept in the stable the 
horse will not fall sick.? 





PROVENANCE 
Fred B. Nadler Antiques, Inc., Bay Head, New Jersey, April, 
1988. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Sotheby’s Monaco, June 22, 1987, lot 14.23, two identical 
figures from the same molds as the Copeland example; Univer- 
sity Antiques Show 1978 Catalog, no. 4, p. 51. 


1. Bartholomew 1988, see pl. 2, No. 49. 
2. Williams 1978, p. 224. 


7. Two Water-droppers 





China, 1662-1722 

Porcelain 

H. 6 x W. 7.6 cm. (H. 2% x W. g in.) 

Each water-dropper takes the form of a duck, with 
a lotus leaf formed as a bow] attached to its body. 
One is glazed in mottled dark green, yellow-orange 
and brown, the other in green, brown and a very pale 
yellow. The beaks of each are left unglazed. The 
stalk, or rhizome, of the lotus forms the tube which 
acts to control the flow of water. The lotus leaves 
form a reservoir with access to the hollow bodies of 
the ducks through a hole covered by a small leaf. 


‘lie combination of the duck and lotus motifs is 
a common joining of two independently important 
images. Mandarin ducks (yuan yang) are a fre- 
quent symbol for marital bliss as they mate for life. 
The lotus flower (hehua or lianhua) symbolizes 
marriage, he being a pun for “harmony” and lian 
being a pun for “continuous.”’ When the two 
motifs are depicted together it expresses the wish 
that the marriage will be blessed with sons.” 

As early as the Song dynasty, water-droppers in 
the form of fowl were used. An example of a water- 
dropper modeled as a squatting hen with one chick 
on its back and another appearing from under its 
wing is from this period.*> A form similar to the 
present example is a sancai glazed pottery lamp of 
the Tang dynasty modeled as a goose.* 

A remarkable parallel can be drawn between 
these figures and a Staffordshire lead-glazed sauce 
boat, 1760-1770, in the form of a duck whose 
open back forms the reservoir (see fig. 7a). This 
example is illustrated by Taggart who also shows 
on the same page an elephant, water buffalo and 
two figures of boys on the backs of water buffaloes. 
All these Staffordshire figures were directly in- 
spired by Chinese examples.° 


PROVENANCE 


Joseph M. Morpurgo, Amsterdam, December 1965. 


EXHIBITED 

“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975. 
RELATED OBJECTS 

Similar water-droppers are not uncommon, but the many 
slight variations in each make it difficult to determine which 
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Fig. 7a. Sauce Boat in the Form of a Duck, English, Whieldon 
type, 1760-1770, H. 10.8 cm. (4% in.). The Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Burnap. 


might be from the same molds. Among published examples 
are: Hobson 1925, pl. Lxxtt, fig. 1, for a larger but nearly 
identical example—a mirror image to the example with the 
lotus leaf on its right—listed as in the possession of Capt. 
A. T. Warre (H. 8.9 cm. [3 1/2 in.]); Musée Guimet (G. 3162), 
eighteenth century; Ayers 1985, p. 134, fig. 106, the Koger 
Collection; Lisci et al. 1988, (np), a related pair, with further 
reference to Arapova, Chinese Porcelains in the Hermitage Col- 
lection, Leningrad, 1977, no. 178, p. 123; Wiesner 1988, 
p. 173, no. 127; Transactions 194.7, “Catalog of the Exhibition 
of Chinese Ceramic Figures,” no. 94, lent by Mr. C. M. 
Franzero. 

Related forms from the eighth century, made as earthen- 
ware lamps, are found in the Hartman Collection, The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York and the St. Louis Museum 


of Art. 


1. Bartholomew 1988, np, see pl. 1. 

2. Eberhard 1986, p. 177. 

. Reitz 1916, fig. 14.4 (H. 15.2 cm. [6 in.]). 
. Du Boulay 1984, p. 44, fig. 4. 


nek wn 


. Taggart 1967, p. 109, fig. 4.91. 
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8. Water-dropper 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


Honig zicras (Glas 72 1.) 


The figure represents a boy or man carrying a gourd 
and was, before alteration, a water-dropper. Attach- 
ed to his back just below the neck, a leaf-shaped lip 
served as the air hole, while the gourd served as the 
pouring spout. Ormolu mounts, added in Europe, 
surround the mouth of the gourd and constitute a 
collar around the figure’s neck. A purely decorative 
snake in ormolu was added around the center of the 
gourd. The head is set into the body with a long pin, 
enabling it to move freely but preventing it from dis- 
engaging.’ The figure is glazed a yellow-green and 
turquoise-green with the hair, eyebrows, pupils and 
shoes detailed in black. The thumb of the left hand 


is missing. 


live natural bottle gourd, hulu, is one of the sym- 
bols of the Eight Immortals (bazian). It is the attri- 
bute of Li Tieguai, a crippled beggar generally 
depicted resting on an iron crutch and carrying on 
his back a gourd laden with magic drugs to relieve 
pain and distress. Since it neither withers nor rots, 
the gourd is regarded as an emblem of long life.’ 
The gourd, through its associations with the Im- 
mortals, is said to have the ability to absorb the evil 
vapors of the universe, and, because of its numer- 
ous seeds, is a symbol of fertility.% 

The natural bottle gourd is also used as a vessel 
for storing food, liquor and medicine and has come 
to represent abundance, longevity and good luck, 
felicitous symbols for use on a scholar’s desk. The 
many associations of the gourd make it a propitious 
as well as aesthetically pleasing form to replicate 
in porcelain for decorative purposes. The form of 
an attending boy holding a gourd of water (which 
may also allude to the “vase of heavenly dew” often 
held by an immortal’s acolyte) adds further to its 
appropriateness as a scholar’s object. 
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PROVENANCE 

Found in France; John Sparks Limited, London, February 
1987. 

RELATED OBJECTS 

No other examples of this form from the Kangxi period have 
been recorded. See Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 6, no. 47A, for a 
Tang dynasty figure of a servant with a wine gourd from the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (C.820-1936). 


1. Compare with a Chantilly figure of a seated magot, probably 
circa 1735, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, with a 
collar of gilt bronze, notched to receive the metal arbor upon 
which the head rocks back and forth. Similar figures inten- 
tionally created with nodding heads and hands, in imitation 
of Chinese examples, were made at Meissen. (Carl C. 
Dauterman, “Porcelain in the Forsyth Wickes Collection,” 
Antiques, September 1968, p. 453, fig. 13). 

2. Williams 1978, p. 288. 

3. Eberhard 1986, p. 46. 

4. Bartholomew 1985, np, see no. 45. 





g. Pair of Dishes of Nuts 





China, early 18th century 

Porcelain 

His x Dia. gems (bss 6x Dia 21m.) 

A matched pair of lobed yellow bases support 
mounds of nuts and leaves, possibly walnuts or litchi 
(lizhi) nuts. The nuts are glazed variously in a pale 
aubergine, green or yellow, while the leaves are 
green. Each nut was pressed from a single mold, 
the multiple moldings then mounded and attached 
with slip. The leaves were freely cut from thin slabs 
of clay and incised with lines. The bases are solid. 


ihe. forms are related to the immemorial tradi- 
tion of placing funerary figures of offering-dishes 
in tombs.' Forms such as these were used most 
probably for home altars in relatively recent times. 
The vessels needed for use in private ancestor wor- 
ship were bowls containing wine, meats, fruits and 
vegetables, along with the screen, incense burner 
and pricket candlesticks. Other examples are 
known containing various other fruits such as 
peaches, Buddha-hand citrons or a combination 
of various fruits. 

Such forms were collected or exported as cu- 
riosities in the West in the eighteenth century. 
Gabriel de Saint-Aubin sketched a figure of a dish 
of pomegranates in the margin of the 1769 sales 
catalog for the estate of a Monsieur Gaignat (fig. 
ga).” Generally called “fruit pyramids” in the 
West, these figures may be similar to the “Indian 
fruit-form vases” listed in the auction catalog of 
the estate of Francois Boucher.?® 


PROVENANCE 
Stair & Company, Los Angeles, October 1982, gallery label 
numbered “P446” on base of one example. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Fruit pyramids appear in a variety of types, published exam- 
ples of which include: van Goidsenhoven, 1954, pl. LxvIII, a 
group of fruits in the Collection of Dr. Spruyt of Brussels, one 
being a mound of Buddha-hand citrons, the other a mound of 
varicolored peaches; Beurdeley and Raindre 1986, no. 122, a 
pair of fruit pyramids, one of nuts as with the Copeland exam- 
ples, the other of various fruits, formerly in the C. T. Loo 
Collection, Paris. 
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Pagodes doubles de nou- 
ircelaine dela Chine, fur 
:ds de cuivredoré’, & une 
2 de petites grenades de 
orcelaine. : 










Pheure & la démi-heure , 
en bronze doré’,; le mou- 
fait par Ectenne le Noir. 
belles taffes de jade, avech: — = 
ges , feuillages -& fleurs 2 

Fig. ga 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Enameled Porcelain Figures from the Col- 
lection of Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland,” Peabody Mu- 


seum of Salem, May 1988 and continuing. 


1. Compare these with a set of ten unglazed stoneware models 
from the Ming dynasty in the British Museum, given by 
Mrs. A. Chester Beatty (OA 1927, 12—14.1-10[68]). 

2. Saint-Aubin 1909-1921 and Gaignat 1769, lot 142, “ 
une piramide [sic] de petites grenades de méme porcelaine.” 

3. Boucher, 1771, p. 114: “802. Deux vases en forme de fruits 
des Indes, colorés, garnis & montés sur des trépieds de 
bronze doré.” 
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10. Bedroom Scene within a Peach 





China, 1662-1722 

Porcelain 

H: 6.5 x Diass cm. (2716 x Diane.) 

One half of this example of a peach is reticulated in 
a honeycomb pattern in a circular format, through 
which can be seen two figures lying on a bed. Next 
to the bed is a table with a candlestick, and under 
the bed are a pair of shoes and a urinal, called a 
water-pot in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Western shipping records. The bed (Aang) is framed 
by green curtains, pulled aside to reveal the couple. 
The back of the peach has an applied flower, possi- 
bly a peach blossom, and four leaves issuing from 

a branch. 


lire rare, if not unique, object may be related to 
“spring pictures” (chun hua or chun tu) which were 
of an amorous nature; these were often bound in 
book form (chun ce). The Chinese, in typically con- 
servative fashion, tend to deny the erotic content 
of these books as well as that of the related porce- 
lain groups; they claim to consider such things a 
“means of instruction.” This object may fall into 
the category called “spring palace” (chun gong), 
which comprises curiosa such as walnuts with 
erotic pictures painted inside the nut.’ Both the 
intimacy of this piece and its physical enclosure 
underscore the concept of nei bu, “belong to the 
interior.” 

The viewer is placed in the position of a voyeur 
when examing this object, as one must hold it and 
peer through the openings to view the interior. The 
theme of a voyeur is not uncommon in Chinese art 
and probably derives from the most popular novels 
of the Ming and Qing dynasties such as Dream of 
the Red Chamber. Depictions of lovers being spied 
upon appear in paintings, on porcelain vessels and 
as porcelain figural groups for both the domestic 
and export markets. 

Because the Chinese are traditionally known for 
their reticence in regard to discussing sexual mat- 
ters, itis not surprising that they developed a com- 
plex system of symbols to suggest the topic without 
the use of words or explicit portrayals. Conse- 
quently, this object presents numerous oblique al- 
lusions to sex. The exterior reticulation in the form 
of a honeycomb may allude to honey (mi) which 


4.2 





also means “sweet” which is a homonym for the 
pleasure of sexual intercourse (mi).> The candles 
on the table may relate to an eighth-century text 
that mentions “colored candles” being used in the 
marriage ceremony, while “lighting the wax can- 
dle” is a metaphor for the loss of maidenhood.* 
The man’s shoes? (zie), seen under the bed, sym- 
bolize concord and harmony (zie) in general, while 
in South China the same character is pronounced 
hai which then symbolises the wish for a son (hai). 
In North China it was customary to put copper and 
shoes in the bridal bed because tong (“copper”) 
and tong (“together”) is a wish for the couple to 
grow old together.° In Central China, the bride 
and groom exchange shoes (zie), expressing the 
hope that they both (vie) will live together to a ripe 
old age.’ A porcelain example of a woman’s shoe, 
for a bound foot, decorated on the sole with a scene 
of a couple surrendering themselves to “the play of 
the wind and the moon,” reinforces the erotic as- 


sociation with the shoe form.® 





Fig. 10a. Detail. 


The peach itself is a talisman in the quest for 
everlasting life: it is recorded that the founder of 
the Qin dynasty (246-209 B.c.) ate this fruit in an 
attempt to attain immortality. Moreover, there are 
many poetic references of an erotic nature which 
use the peach blossom in their interpretations.° 
Monkeys and human figures are frequently shown 
holding a peach (see cat. nos. 46 and 81). 

The drapery has been pulled back allowing us 
to see two figures lying side by side under bed 
covers, with their arms entwined. The bed (Aang) 
and night table are standard domestic furniture. 
The water-pot under the bed is similar to a type 
recovered from a 1644-1646 wreck of a Chinese 
junk.'° Such intimate glimpses of everyday objects 
and life are rare. In view of its complex and multi- 
layered symbolism and also of its sly humor, this 
object may have been an appropriate marriage 


eift. 


PROVENANCE 
Irene Dreyfus; John Sparks Limited, London, nd. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

This particular example is probably unique as no published 
objects of this type are known. Bondy 1923, p. 184, a Kangxi 
example of a kang (H. 14 cm. [5/2 in.]), misidentified as a 
small altar, with a man seated on it and a pair of shoes and 
water-pot beneath it; Bushell and Laffan 1904, Vol. 1, p. 142, 
no. 854 and again in 1907, p. 154, no. 854, a shrine (H. 17.2 
cm. [6% in.]) in the shape of a peach, of the Kangxi period, 
with Shou Lao, the god of longevity, and an attendant standing 
inside. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 275. 

pelbida pe 2m. 

5o, lasts bes oe Ae a 

4. Ibid. p. 56. 

. See cat. no. 74. for further discussion concerning shoes. 

. Eberhard 1986, pp. 73-74. 

7. Ibid., p. 264. 

8. Beurdeley 1966, p. 258, no. 173. 

g. Ibid., p. 228. 

10. Christie’s Amsterdam, March 14, 1984, five examples in- 
cluding lots 21 and 22. 


11. lable 








China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 
H.8.4xW. 23.5xD.12.7cm.(H.3 %4xW.9 4xD.5 in.) 


The demi-lune table of cloud-scroll shape has a seg- 
mented top with scalloped edges; it is supported by 
three claw-footed legs which issue from dragon 
masks. The glazing is applied in a carefully controlled 
pattern of irregular contiguous patches of color: au- 
bergine, green and yellow on a white ground. 


live actual function of these small tables is not 
fully understood. It is possible that these miniature 
tables were intended for the display of small objects 
on a merchant’s desk. The Chinese are known for 
their love of miniaturization, inherent in penjing 
(“basin scene,” known in Japan as bonsai), which 
incorporates an assemblage of miniature rocks, 
plants and even buildings and inhabitants. 

D’Entrecolles described the process for the dec- 
oration seen on this table when he mentioned: 
“... the Ware call’d Whang-lu-wan, which are 
divided into Squares, whereof one is green, 
another yellow, &c. they lay on these Colours with 
a large Pencil [brush].”? 
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PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, September 1985. 


RELATED OBJECTS : 
Bushell and Laffan 1907, opp. p. 79, pl. xL1, two examples in 
the J. P. Morgan Collection. 


1. Du Halde 1738, p. 46. 
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12. Luohan (Ma Ming) 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. 25 x W. 15 cm. (H. 9% x W. 5% in.) 


The figure of a Luohan (a monk) is seated on a 
separately constructed platform base. A dragon curls 
around the figure’s left arm and gazes at a pearl held 
in the Luohan’s upraised right hand. The dragon is 
cold-painted on the biscuit in a rich violet-brown 
with detailing in gilt, both colors now mostly worn. 
The Luohan’s flesh is aubergine, his beard and 
eyebrows are black, leaving his eyes, lips and finger- 
nails white. The pearl is a pale yellow. He wears 
yellow sandals and a green vest, with yellow cloud 
scroll motifs and a black collar. Under the vest his 
blue-purple trousers are tied under the knees with 
black cords. The front of the upper section of the 
base is green and yellow with a trellis pattern, the 
sides with a wood grain in aubergine. The sides of 
the lower section of the base are decorated with a 
cracked ice pattern in green and black, with prunus 
blossoms in white and yellow. The interior of the 
base has extensive remnants of cold-painted red pig- 
mentation. 

On the base of the figure is a three-character in- 
scription, which translates as “East Five Middle.” 
On the inside of the base of the platform is a two- 
character inscription, “Western Side.” The notations 
apparently indicate location for each of these pieces 
as part of a larger set. The discrepancy implies that 
the bases and figures have been mixed at some 
point, although all the bases were very probably the 
same size and configuration. The base of the plat- 
form is open. The right hand is restored. 


elie Luohan can be identified as Ma Ming, the 
Chinese name given to the Indian Arhat As- 
vagosha.' He belonged to the Brahman class, was 
born at Benares, but spent the last years of his life 
in Kashmir where he died about a.p. 100. This 
particular character is unusual because he is a 
purely Chinese embellishment of the Luohan 
theme.’ 

The dragon (long), identified in the Shuo Wen 
dictionary (A.D. 200) as the chief of the 369 species 
of scaly reptiles, is one of the most complex 
emblems in Chinese symbolism.3 The Eastern 
dragon is not the gruesome monster of Western 
imagination but the genius of strength and good- 
ness, a good-natured and benign creature.+ The 


five-clawed dragon, emblematic of the emperor, 
embodies excellence and happiness. The nine 
characteristics of the dragon are: horns of a stag, 
head of a camel, eyes of a rabbit, neck of a serpent, 
internal organs of a tortoise, talons of a hawk, foot- 
prints of a lion/tiger, ears of a bullock, belly of a 
frog, and scales of a carp.° The dragon is said to be 
able to shrink to the size of a silkworm and then to 
swell until it fills the space between heaven and 
earth. 

The spherical object commonly associated with 
the dragon is described variously, but the sphere 
held in the Luohan’s right hand must represent 
the pearl (zhu) of wisdom, the “night shining 
pearl,” one of the eight jewels, which the dragon 
constantly attempts to capture. 


PROVENANCE 
Mrs. Hans Seherr-Thoss; Ralph M. Chait Galleries, Inc., New - 
York, October 28, 1982. 


LITERATURE 
Gorer and Blacker 1911, Vol. 1, pl. 79, and embossed in gilt 
as the cover illustration. 


EXHIBITED 

Confédération Internationale des Négociants en Oeuvres 
d’Art, “Experts’ Choice,” Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, Virginia, April 22—June 12, 1983. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

While the Copeland figure is evidently from a larger set, no 
other examples from this group have yet been recorded. See 
Honey 1927, pl. 103, for a related grouping of eight larger 
figures in the Victoria and Albert Museum, one of which is 
shown with a small dragon and pearl (C.1367-1920); Gorer 
and Blacker 1911, pl. 80, a different figure identified as Pan 
Sho Chia, one of the disciples of Buddha, holding a dragon 
with his left arm, and stepping on a dragon with his right foot 
(H. 34.4 cm: [13% in.]). 


1. [thank Rosemary Scott for identifying this figure and sup- 
plying the reference: Werner 1932, pp. 274-275, which see 
for a thorough description of this Luohan. 

2. Whitfield, 1971, pp. 96-101. 

3. Williams 1978, pp. 132-141. 

4. Ibid., p. 132, quoting Okakura, The Awakening of Japan, 
pp. 77-78. 

5. Ibid., p. 133. 














13. Monk or Luohan 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 
H. 23 cm. (H. 9 “%¢ in.) 


The partially glazed figure is of a man standing on a 
circular pad base carrying a lotus leaf with an auber- 
gine pearl held by the folded leaf. The robe is green, 
with a border around the shoulders in yellow and a 
belt in aubergine. The head, lotus, hands, lining of 
the robe, feet and base are left in the biscuit. His eye- 
brows and pupils are black. The base is solid, air holes 
for firing consist of the open mouth and a cut in 

the swirl of the robe at the base. 


live figure may represent either a Buddhist or 
Daoist monk (he shang), as both would wear sim- 
ple, unadorned clothing. The bald head (tw) is re- 
quired of monks even as novices. Once having 
vowed to follow Buddha, they undergo self-mor- 
tification of the flesh, which may include burning 
incense on the head, leaving a scar that is displayed 
with pride. Luohans, or Arhats (“he who has re- 
ceived enlightenment”), are a common subject for 
statuettes; the figures are depicted in a number of 
different attitudes. The head on this figure is re- 
markably beautiful, with realistic features, wear- 
ing a distinctly benign, serene expression. 

He holds a lotus leaf which curls in to support a 
pearl, the mani, a symbol of Buddha and his doc- 
trines, which is said to remain always clean and 
bright and to shed a brilliant light on all surround- 
ing objects.’ According to Williams, the Sanskrit 
invocation “Om mani padme hum” as used by the 
Lamas in their prayers means “O God of the jewel 
on the Lotus,” or more freely, “May my soul be like 
the gemmeaus dew-drop, which lies on the lip of 
the lotus leaf, before disappearing into Nirvana.”” 
Thus, the lotus is thought by the Buddhist to be the 
origin of the form of the rwyi, the wish-granting 
scepter. The lotus is symbolic of abundance; it is 
also the symbol for purity and perfection because 
it grows out of the mud but “is not defiled” by it. 
Buddha is often represented seated on the sacred 
lotus. As a class of ceramics, such figures may de- 
rive from tomb figures of standing dignitaries such 
as those from the tomb of General Zhang Sheng 
who was buried in a.p. 595, in Anyang, Henan 
Province.? 
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Fig. 13a. Figure identified as a Daoist god, reproduced 
from Blacker 1917, p. 76, source unidentified. 


Lazare Duvaux sold two standing and clothed 
“pagods” of old porcelain to the Count of Valen- 
tinois in June, 1756, as part of a very large order 
of various figures. It is unusual to find figures 
described in eighteenth-century records in such 
detail; this leads one to imagine that the figures 
may have been similar to the Copeland figures (see 
also cat. no. 14). These two examples and a third 
(see fig. 13a) were undoubtedly once part of a 
larger set.° 


PROVENANCE 

Henry Hirsch; unidentified catalog sales clipping, lot 10 ref- 
erencing the Hirsch sale June 10, 1931, lot 108; E. L. Paget, 
collection sticker on base numbered “148 (over) C”; Cecil 
Bullivant, F.S.A.; fragment of catalog page with title “Fine 
Chinese Ceramics” printed and inscribed “Sotheby’s: 23 Jan. 


14. Buddhist Monk or Luohan 


47.” in ink on base, with another sticker written in ink with, 
“Pr. fine/quality Priests/from the famous/HIRSCH Colln./-/ 
CDi-1-”; Sotheby’s London, January 24, 194.7; John Sparks 
Limited, London, January 1988. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Hobson 1927, Vol.v, pl. xxx111,E 174, a seated figure wearing 
a green robe, its head and hands in the biscuit; Hobson 1927, 
pl. Lxxtv, D 358 in Vol. rv, a possibly earlier but related stand- 
ing figure made of pottery as a roof ornament. 


. Williams 1978, p. 238. 

. Ibid., p. 258. 

. Valenstein 1989, figs. 54, 54, p- 60. 

.Courajod 1873, no. 2517, “Deux pagodes droites, an- 
ciennes, habillées, 72 1,” sold to M. le Cte de Valentinois, 
June 1756. 

5. Blacker 1919, pp. 76-77, photograph possibly supplied by 

S. Gorer and Son, London. 


BOY 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


Hyo7-4,cm. (29°16 in) 


This figure stands on a circular pad base, his hands 
within the long sleeves of his garment. The robe is 
in a green glaze, with a border in yellow and a belt 
in aubergine. The head, hands, feet and base are left 
in the biscuit. The pupils of the eyes are in black. 
The base is solid, the only air hole for firing being a 
cut in the swirl of the robe near the base. 


5O 


PROVENANCE 
E. L. Paget, collection label numbered “138 (over) C” and see 
cat. no. 14. 











15. Two Women Playing Chess 





China, 1662-1722 

Porcelain 

Haa7.6 x WV xe. Sera, 
(hy x Waa 6 x Dae ous) 


On a galleried terrace, two women sit at an auber- 
gine glazed taboret engrossed in a game of chess, 
with bowls at their sides for game pieces. One wears 
a yellow jacket and green skirt, the other a green 
jacket and yellow skirt; both have brown hair. They 
sit in front of a wall pierced with a moon-shaped 
window behind and above which loom a pine tree 
and an aubergine garden rock. Behind the wall, un- 
der the window, is an “ege-and-spinach” glazed slab 
of clay which acts as a container. The terrace is 
green and yellow. The wall and faces have a light 
covering of clear glaze. 


ke scene is reminiscent of the views of the schol- 
ar and literati class, common enough in domestic 
paintings, but one which would also become popu- 
lar in other media for the export market. A water- 
tight container attached to the wall under the win- 
dow, not visible from the front, must have been 
used to hold a small sprig of a flowering branch, 
thus combining art and nature in a most unique 
way. 

The Chinese have a love of games and one of the 
most popular was certainly that of chess.’ The 
game is played with black and white pieces, the 
players aiming to isolate and surround each other’s 
men. There were two varieties of the game, riang 
qi or figure chess, and wei qi or surrounding chess.” 
The board, or “magic square” of 424, squares, rep- 
resents strategy and is common as one of the motifs 
associated with the four scholarly pursuits which 
also include literature, painting and music. 

Both the pine tree and the rock are symbols of 
longevity. The stone is moreover an emblem of re- 
liability.> Large, decorative rocks are arranged in 
a scholar’s garden, to bring to mind a mountainous 
landscape where one might wander in meditation. 
Among the most popular stones are those from Tai 
Hu and Yingde. 

In the Dao Shuo (1774) we find that among the 
wares described by the author as being made in 
Jingdezhen at the time, but in imitation of earlier 
wares, were “round bowls like Buddhist alms- 
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bowls, with the black and white men to fill them 
with, and other apparatus for chess or gobang.”* 
This is the type of bowl being used by the women 
in this scene. 

While it cannot be determined that Westerners 
knew much about the game of go in the late seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, it is known that 
Sinophiles had collections of Chinese games dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. The Christie’s auction 
of February 15, 1799, of the collection of Andreas 
Everardus van Braam Houckgeest (1739-1801), 
included a treatise on the game of Whey Ky (wei 
qi), with a scheme of the board and men for playing 
the game, along with other games and instruc- 
tions.°? 


PROVENANCE 

J. P. Morgan, collection label on base, inscribed “580”; Henry 
Oliver Rea, Sewickley Heights, Pennsylvania; The Chinese 
Porcelain Company, New York, April 1990. 


LITERATURE 
Bushell and Laffan 1907, cat. no. 580; Chinese Porcelain 


Company 1990, pp. 42—43, cat. no. 34. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 122. 

2. Ibid., pp. 60-61; Williams 1978, p. 12, describes these 
games as checkers (go in Japan), translating riang qi as 
“elephant checkers” and stating that it is distinctly analo- 
gous to Western chess. 

. Williams 1978, p. 374. 

. Bushell 1910, p. 4. 

. Thorpe 1965, pp. 89-90. 
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16. European with a Buddhist Lion 








China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H..vas x Was-7 cm, (L19676 Wo 76 1) 


This is a sancai (“three-color”) porcelain group of a 
European man and a Buddhist lion displayed fully 
modeled in the round within a balustraded enclosure 
on a rectangular terrace base. The man wears a bril- 
liant yellow coat with green kerchief. His pantaloons 
are green, his stockings white and his shoes black. 
At his waist is suspended a green sword with an au- 
bergine hilt. He wears a wide-brimmed dark sepia 
hat with white band. Posed seated, he pats the ear 
of a crouching Buddhist lion. The lion is a brilliant 
green with aubergine tail, ears and paws, and yellow 
eyebrows and whiskers. The lion’s eyes are indepen- 
dently modeled and are movable. 

The balustrade is green with yellow corner posts. 
The back and two narrow sides of the rectangular 
base are decorated with an “egg-and-spinach” glaze 
of green, yellow and aubergine. The top and bottom 
edges of the terrace are left in the biscuit. The base 
is solid. 








Fig. 16a. European Sitting on a Lion, porcelain, China, late 
17th—early 18h century, H. 16.4.cm. (6 %in.). The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, purchase by subscription, 
(ZOs2nani) 
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Ne element of humor, so often to be found in this 
genre of Chinese artifacts, is here undeniable: man 
and beast look each other in the eye with expres- 
sions of bemused amazement. A nearly identical 
grouping, with the lion replaced by a European 
woman and child, is in the Musée Guimet (M.G. 
7647). An example of a similarly modeled and 
garbed European on the back of a Buddhist lion 
(see fig. 16a), with colored glazes and vermilion on 
the biscuit, is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art.’ 
The unusual delicacy of all these figures seems to 
point to a single potter or studio, probably creating 
for a domestic Chinese audience. The curiosity and 
amusement aroused in China by the novelty of 
Western dress and habits is reflected in many of 
the books, scrolls and ceramics made for the Chi- 
nese market since at least the Tang dynasty. 


PROVENANCE 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries Inc., New York, September 20, 1984, 


gallery label on base. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

No other examples of this exact group are known; the closest 
is the example in the Musée Guimet cited above. See also 
Valenstein 1989, p. 234, fig. 228 for the figure (H. 16.8 cm. 
[6/8 in.]) of a European sitting on a lion, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York (1879.79.2.11); du Boulay 1984, 
p. 288, fig. 1 (Christie’s, March 1, 1976, lot 14), for a mirror 
image of the Metropolitan’s figure, from the Aykroyd Collec- 
tion. 

Other related objects: Sotheby’s London, March 20, 1979, 
an eighteenth-century figure of a Chinese man seated on a 
rockwork base with a lion; Christie’s East, New York, June 6, 
1990, lot 98, a pair of lions, similarly modeled and with retract- 
able eyes. 


1. Valenstein 1989, fig. 228, p. 244 (79.2.11). 
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17. Pair of Figures 





China, 1662-1722 

Porcelain 

Female: H. 17.8 x W 15.4. cm. 

(H. 7 x W. 6 “6 in.) 

Male: H. 17.5 x W. 16 cm. (H. 6% x W. 6% in.) 


This pair of figures is modeled in the round, repre- 
senting a lady and gentleman, each dressed in 
black jackets (a translucent green over matte 
black), under which are green robes. The woman 
has one foot showing which is in the biscuit with 
traces of cold-painted red pigment. The man wears 
black boots with white soles. Each is seated, in lan- 
guid conversational pose, on aubergine openwork 
rockery. The woman holds a flower (?) in her left 
hand and a yellow kerchief in her right. The man 
holds a yellow kerchief in his left hand and an object 
which rests on his shoulder in his right hand. The 
unidentified object, now restored, may have been a 
fan, a miner’s hammer (see below) or a ruyi stick. 
The faces of both figures, as well as the man’s hat, 
bag and trousers are left in the biscuit. The man’s 
moustache and chin whiskers are black. There are 
remnants of cold-painted red pigment for the man’s 
hat knop and tassel, his trousers and containers, 
collar and lips, as well as on the woman’s shoe, col- 
lar, lips and hair ornaments; the latter also retain 
gilding. Originally, the hands of both figures, now 
restored, were probably left in the biscuit state. The 
bases are hollow. 


Tie eenens off Gantcins beauty are closely ob- 
served in the modeling of the woman. Particularly 
notable is the hairstyle which style can be seen in 
other figures in this collection (see cat. no. 54). 
The shape of the face is oval, not round, a shape 
accented by plucking the hairline which produces, 
as well, the much admired high forehead. The 
eyebrows are gently curved “like the leaves of a 
willow,” also part of the canon of feminine beauty. 

The man holds an oblong object, probably a fan, 
which is a symbol of goodness because of the 
phonetic similarity of shan (fan) to shan (good).' 
Two male figures posed similarly to the Copeland 
pair (and apparently created as a pair) exist. One 
of these figures holds a wine cup and the other a 
pipe.” It appears that both of these sets were made 
in the same studio and were intended as decorative 
objects. They do not appear to represent any spe- 
cific individuals. 


PROVENANCE 

Gorer & Co., London; Christie’s New York, November 9, 
1978, lot 74, The Property of a Gentleman; Ralph M. Chait 
Galleries Inc., New York, November, 1978. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

There are no other recorded pairs of male and female figures 
of this type. For other related examples see: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, a pair of gentlemen, the gift of 
Edwin C. Vogel, nos. 62.222.8,9; Gorer and Blacker 1911, pl. 
94, Vol. 1, an example of a young man, identified as Kou 
Loung, from the collection of Henry Hirsch, and Hobson 
1928, pl. xx xvi, fig. 2 for a figure from the Hirsch Collection 
also in the same pose, holding a pipe in his right hand; Hobson 
1931, pl. Lx1x, no. 362, another figure of the male. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 99. 

2. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (62.222.8,9). 

3. Gorer and Blacker 1911, pl. 94, Vol. 1, a figure identical to 
this example identified as Kou Loung, god of the soil and 
of riches, carrying a bag for treasures and holding the han- 
dle of a miner’s hammer. 





18. Pair of Mounted Horsemen 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. 20.8 x W. 17.2 cm. (H. 816 x W. 6% in.) 


The horsemen are dressed alike, similarly decorated, 
and they may be posed to face each other, forming a 
pair. Each wears a deep brown coat, green breeches, 
a sword hanging from his side and a smear-glazed 
hat with decorative elements left in the biscuit. One 
horse is aubergine-brown and the other white. Each 
horse stands on an attached rectangular base with 
openwork sides, decorated on the sides and back pan- 
els in “egg-and-spinach,” but on the front in a solid 
green. These figures are in sancai (“three-color”) 
glazes. 

Only the example with the aubergine horse retains 
the original red pigment on most of the areas left in 
the biscuit, which include the hat decoration, the 
man’s collar, sword handle, waist containers, tassels 
under the horse’s chin and chest, and along the front 
edges to the base. Each figure holds in his hand a 
leather rein. The harness is made of new leather, 
possibly replacing original leather harness; porcelain 
portions of the harness are formed as tubes into which 
the leather reins are inserted. The bases are cut with 
large oval openings. 


Ou 


lies figures of mounted horsemen are known 
as early as the seventh century. The form of 
an equestrian figure became a common motif 
mounted on roof tiles in the Ming dynasty." The 
unusual parallel between Kangxi equestrian fig- 
ures and early eighteenth-century Western ce- 
ramic versions suggests that at least some similar 
examples of the Kangxi period may have been col- 
lected by Westerners.” For example, an Astbury- 
type figure of an equestrian figure (see fig. 18b) is 
closely related in form and composition to the 
Chinese examples, including its raised base. 

It is amusing to note the similar figure of clay, 
wood and cloth made as an articulated toy in 


China in the early nineteenth century and ordered 





Fig. 18b. Figure of a Mounted Soldier, Astbury-type ware, 
England, 18th century, H. 24.2 cm. (g 2 in.). The Nelson-At- 
kins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri, Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. P. Burnap, 4.1-23/118. 





Fig. 18a. Detail. 
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by Henry Hollingsworth for the family of Philadel- 
phia merchant Samuel Morris (1734-1812).> In 
this example the figure’s head nods, the right arm 
moves, and the jaw and eyes move as do the neck 
and legs of the horse when the toy’s mechanism is 
cranked. The thematic similarities between this 
and the Kangxi examples reflect the continuity of 
artistic motifs in China. 


PROVENANCE 

Christie’s London, April 30, 1956, lot 45; Frank Partridge & 
Sons Ltd., London; Ralph M. Chait Galleries Inc., New York, 
November 17, 1980, on the base of both examples is painted 
the number “DP.718” in red, and on the base of the aubergine- 
brown figure is a gallery label. 


LITERATURE 
Du Boulay 1984, p. 289, fig. 7 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Similar figures are rare but not unknown, yet no identical 
examples have been found. Among the related wares see: 
Beurdeley 1974, p. 251, no. 123; The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, another similar pair in the Edwin C. Vogel 
Collection; Gorer and Blacker 1911, pl. 93, Vol. 1, a related 
pair from the collection of Richard Bennett, Esq., D. L., also 
in Bennet 1911, no. 225A; Hobson 1928, pl. v1, fig. 2, collec- 
tion of Leonard Gow and again in Hobson 1931, pl. Lx xx, no. 
367; Bushell and Laffan 1911, pl. xcrv, nos. 1195-1197 for 
other examples. 

Other examples: Christie’s London, 1938 (cited in Chris- 
tie’s London, April 30, 1956, lot 45), similar figures in the 
Jacob Goldschmidt Collection; Christie’s Monaco, June 22, 
1989, lot 164, London, April 30, 1965, lot 4.5, similar figures 
in the Jacob Goldschmidt Collection; Christie’s Monaco, June 
22,1989, lot 164, a pair of figures dated to the Jiaqing period. 


1. See, for example, Jansen 1976, p. 99, fig. 204. 

2. Ayers 1985, pp. 132-133, figs. 103-104: the author sug- 
gests that “figures such as these were made as amusing 
‘curiosities’ for the Western market. 


z,, Lee 1984, p. 74, no. 44. 
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19. Figure of a Horse 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. in x W. toca em. (Ei 46 W4 Vera.) 


The manner in which this horse is posed is standard 
in the repertory of Chinese ceramics. The horse lifts 
its chest and head as it arises from a seated posture, 
its forelegs pushing against the ground. The body is 
covered with a deep but translucent yellow-ochre; 
the tail, mane and hooves are aubergine while the 
base is green on the upper surface with traces of red 
pigment along the unglazed edges. The horse wears 
a harness and an unglazed collar which has rem- 
nants of red pigment. Whereas the horse is molded, 
the mane, ears, tail and harness are modeled sepa- 
rately and applied. Part of the harness running from 
the muzzle to the collar is missing; the right ear is 
restored. The bottom of the base is slightly concave 
in the center, creating a foot rim. 


‘he pose of the Copeland example is remarkably 
similar to the representation of the “Black Jade 
Piebald Horse” from the Gu Yu Tu, the annotation 
to which reads: “In the period Kaiyuan (A.D. 713- 
742) Wang Maozhong offered as tribute five-col- 
ored horses for employment in the cavalry. Em- 
peror Xuanzong (A.D. 713-755) ordered them to 
be represented in sculpture, and his jade sculptors, 
taking the colors of the five cavalry regiments as 
basis, took these horses as examples and carved 
them in jade. They were put on a square table.”’ 

This is a remarkable sculpture. However naive 


in anatomical detail, it conveys in a most convinc- 
ing manner the strenuous effort of a heavy body 
attempting to lift itself. The artist was a keen ob- 
server of equine motion, and sets a standard in the 
depiction of action. Although small and mass- 
produced, each figure in this genre has a monu- 
mentality and individuality matched by few other 
animal sculptures. 

It seems probable that figures similar to the 
Copeland example may have been collected by 
Westerners during the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century, as identically posed figures 
appear in tin-glazed ceramics in the West in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. A nearly iden- 
tical example of Delft tin-glazed earthenware?’ 
(see fig.1ga) must have been based on a Chinese 
prototype. From Holland, the Western figures 
were evidently sent to Japan: porcelain horses in 
the Chinese manner, but echoing the surface tex- 
ture and coloring of European tin-glazed wares, 
were exported from Japan to Europe in the late 
seventeenth century (see fig. 19b).> This is but one 
example of the East-West/West-East circuit of in- 
fluence that has made the study of Asian ceramics 
in particular so elusive and fascinating. 





Fig. iga. Horse, tin-glaze earthenware, Holland, late 17th 
century. Courtesy of the Groninger Museum, Groningen, The 
Netherlands. 


Fig. 1gb. Horse, porcelain, Japan, late 17th century. Courtesy 
of the Groninger Museum, Groningen, The Netherlands. 





An intriguing pair of porcelain horses of English 
manufacture, possibly Longton Hall, Stafford- 
shire, duplicate the pose and base configuration of 
this genre of typically Chinese ceramic produc- 
tion.* The inescapable conclusion is that Kangxi or 
later examples were available in mid-eighteenth- 
century Europe and served as models. Unfortu- 
nately, no documentation exists for such claims 
other than the provocative parallels to be drawn 
from the existing physical evidence; but these re- 
semblances are very persuasive. Eighteenth cen- 
tury figures of cows in both Dutch tin-glazed ware 
and Japanese copies in porcelain, which are in the 
same pose as this horse, appear also to owe a debt 
of origin to these horse figures.° 


PROVENANCE 
The Mount Trust Collection, a red painted number on the 
base “1g8” (?); John Sparks Limited, London, September 


1975. 

RELATED OBJECTS 

Beurdeley 1966, p. 257, cat. 171, a figure formerly in the 
C. T. Loo Collection, Paris, said to be a Chinese example, but 


closely following the Japanese figures made after the Delft 
figures; Donnelly 1969, pl. 115, a Dehua example dated to 
1750-1800 (L. 15.2 cm. [6 in.]); Transactions 194.7, “Cata- 
logue of the Exhibition of Chinese Ceramic Figures,” no. 101, 
lent by the Honorable Mrs. Basil Ionides, now in a private 
collection, London, which also contains six examples of horse 
figures of varying color patterns. 


1. Morgan 1981, no. 47. 

2. Jorg 1984, p. 186, fig. 139, inv. no. 1929-561. 

. Ibid., p. 154, fig. 88, an example from the Groninger Muse- 
um, Groningen, inv. no. 1960-47, of which he says: “It is 


CN 


interesting to note that similar models also occur in Chinese 
porcelain, likewise clearly traceable to a Delftware model.” 
This last model may be the one illustrated in Beurdeley 
1966, cat. 171, which was formerly in the C. T. Loo Collec- 
tion, Paris. 

Further references are to Howard and Ayers 1978, Vol. 
1, no. 107 and vol. 11, no. 625; Donnelly 1969, fig. 115E; 
Jenyns 1965, fig. 19B; for Arita model: Nishida 1976, fig. 
61; Cat. Leeuwarden 1981, no. 11B; for Delft horse: Cat. 
Leeuwarden, no. 11A and Refs.; De Jonge 1947, fig. 196 
and Scheurleer 1970, fig. 84. 


4. Honey 1927, pl. 55B, and pp. 81, 135, example in the Vic- 


toria and Albert Museum. 


5. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 127, no. 107 for examples of 


the Dutch and Japanese cows. 


20. Pair of Horses 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


Hi. ie & Wo -6 cm. (Hee ea Waes ims) 


These two piebald horses are depicted in the stan- 
dard seated pose, each a pale aubergine with black 
spots, and yellow manes, tails and hoofs. The tops of 
the bases are green; their unglazed molded edges 
bear traces of cold-painted red pigment. Traces of 
red pigment are also found on the unglazed collars. 
A typical feature on such figures is the use of red 
pigment on biscuit areas. The lower jaw of the 
example on the left is restored. 


Beene ees ence eaee 





A dappled horse is said to presage inspiration. 
These figures are identical in concept to the previ- 
ous example (cat. no. 19) and may also relate to 


the piebald horse from the Gu Yu Tu. 


PROVENANCE 
Christie, Manson & Woods, London, May 20, 1968, lot 51; 
John Sparks Limited, London, nd. 


inl - 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Hobson 1928, pl. Lxxrv, fig. 4, and again in 1948, p. 82, fig. 
126, a horse glazed on the biscuit with a yellow body pied with 
black, in the collection of the British Museum (Franks Collec- 
tion); Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 5, the British Museum, 1977, 
no. 237 (Franks 504+); Arts Council 1964, no. 147, and 
Transactions 1965, no. 14.7, inthe Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 


bridge. 





21. Two Groups of Figures 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


Hi. 13.4 x W. 7-6 em, (his ne x Ws i.) 


Each pair, pressed from the same set of molds, con- 
sists of aman and woman standing on a hexagonal 
plinth. The plinth is enameled in the “egg-and- 
spinach” technique on the three front panels only 
and left in the biscuit on the back panel. In one 
group the man’s belted coat is yellow and the 
woman’s is green; in the other group the man’s is 
green and the woman’s is brown. In both groups the 
figures have brown hair. 


life figures may represent an official and his con- 
sort, an intimate subject probably made exclu- 
sively for the export market. The male figure’s at- 
tire is unusual: the garment is semi-military, but 
the cap is in the style worn by scholars during the 
Song dynasty. The sash or belt (dai) worn by the 
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male was an important element of his costume, 
worn by civil and military officials. It was usually 
of cloth or leather with a jade buckle, and at wed- 
ding ceremonies the “exchange of belts” between 
the couple symbolized the marriage.’ 


PROVENANCE 
Sir Alfred Aykroyd, Bt.; Sotheby’s London, May 17, 1966, lot 
118; John Sparks Limited, London, July 1966. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 257. 





22. Equestrian Figures 








China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 
fret Vy. 9:7 cm. (H. 6 x W. 3156 in.) 


This pair of figures, a man and woman on horse- 
back, each turn to one side with one hand raised, 
their robes glazed in green and yellow ochre and 
their horses with brown-aubergine bodies. Both fig- 
ures have one hand covered with a yellow ochre 
cloth on which sit squirrels (as in cat. no. 24). The 
dark glossy manes, tails and hoofs of the horses were 
created by covering a matte black with the brown- 
aubergine translucent glaze. The saddle harness is 
green, and green or yellow saddle cloths cover the 
horses. Both have decorative tassels left in the biscuit 
which retain remnants of cold-painted red pigment. 
The lower jaw of the man’s horse is restored. Both 
figures are hollow, and in each figure, a single air 
hole is directed through the horse’s open mouth. 


Wee unusual figures represent a category of 
small equestrian figures, popular export items in 
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the early to mid-eighteenth century. The tree squir- 
rel (song shu) held by each figure may be a rebus for 
the pine tree (song shu) and therefore a wish for long 
life. The squirrels appear as pets, as in the following 
figures of standing women (see cat. no. 24). 


PROVENANCE 

H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G.; Christie’s London, 
May 20, 1954, lot11;John Sparks Limited, London; Sir Alfred 
Aykroyd, Bt.; Sotheby’s London, May 17, 1966, lot 119; John 
Sparks Limited, London, July 1966, gallery labels on under- 
side of both figures, with old paper label over one marked 


é 


‘, 74” in red ink, on the figure with male rider. 
LITERATURE 

Du Boulay 1984, p. 288, fig. 5. 

RELATED OBJECTS 


Sotheby’s London, February 20, 1968, lot 118, examples from 
the same molds but with the horses dappled. 


23. Two Figures of Standing Women 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 
H. 10.8 cm. (H. 4% in.) 


Each figure has been created from the same set of 
molds and glazed in a similar fashion. Each wears a 
yellow coat over a green undergarment, and holds 

a bag in her left hand. Covering her right hand is a 
cloth, left in the biscuit with remnants of cold-painted 
red pigment, upon which is perched an aubergine- 
glazed tree squirrel. The hair of each figure is glazed 
brown and the face is covered with a clear glaze. 
Each stands on a base, one of which is green, the 
other left in the biscuit. 


‘The depiction of Chinese ladies in such a manner, 
especially with their handbags, is unusual; sug- 
gesting that these forms may have been produced 
solely for the export market. Where such a form 
originated is not known, but a provocative parallel 
exists in a pair of lead-glazed Dutch beakers dated 
1605, each in the form of a lady holding a hand- 
bag.’ Each of the Copeland figures holds a squir- 
rel, over a cloth, in her right hand. The theme of a 
squirrel as an apparent pet appears again in the 
Copeland Collection (see cat. no. 22). 


PROVENANCE 

Sir Alfred Aykroyd, Bt.; Sotheby’s London, May 17, 1966 lot 
83; John Sparks Limited, London, gallery label on base on 
one example. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

No other examples of this particular form are known. British 
Museum, Seligman Bequest, (OA 1973.7-26.379, 480 [71]), 
a pair of porcelain water-droppers in the form of two gentle- 
women which date to the Wanli period. 


1. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, cat. no. 
62.5.1,2. 


24. Two Figures of Smiling Boys 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


lel paorout (lis), ay) 


Each of these figures is seated and holds a green 
cylinder in his left hand. The boys’ coats are yellow 
and their trousers green, their faces and bare feet 
are clear-glazed over the white body, and their top- 
knots are brown. Both figures have been pressed 
from the same set of molds. 


(Sharer (haiz) implicitly means sons (zi) to the 
Chinese, because sons were critical to the continu- 
ation of the family in Chinese society. Before 194.9 
only a male heir could inherit the parental estate 
and perform the ancestral sacrifices.’ Failure to 
produce a son was grounds for divorce, although 
sometimes a boy would be adopted from a related 
family in order to carry on the familial traditions. 
The popular motif known as the “one hundred 
boys” was based on the tradition that Wenwang, 
founder of the Zhou dynasty (c. 1028 B.C.), was 
one of several historical figures who had 100 sons. 
Needless to say, this was considered exemplary. 
Other figures of seated boys, most particularly 
those with underglaze blue vests from the wreck of 
the Geldermalsen (1752), were exported in quan- 
tity to the West.* The figures in this collection 
may have originally been made as gifts to married 


~ couples in China as wishes for sons. Each of the 
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figures holds a small cylindrical object which may 
be intended to represent a brush holder or an in- 
cense stick holder. Similar figures were made at 
the Mennecy and St. Cloud factories in France in 
the mid-eighteenth century. 


PROVENANCE 

Sir Alfred Aykroyd, Bt.; Sotheby’s London, May 17, 1966, lot 
81; John Sparks Limited, London, nd, gallery label on base 
of one example. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, a pair of similarly posed figures 
of boys with elaborately decorated costumes; du Boulay 1984, 
p- 289, fig. 11, another pair with polychrome decoration. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 60. 
2. Jorg 1986, p. 98. 
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25. The Laughing Twins 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. 13:3 x W. 9-5 cm. (H. 5 4 x W. 394 in.) 


Two boys, standing side by side on an openwork rock- 
ery, look at each other laughing. Below them, within 
an opening in the rockwork, is a three-legged toad. 
One’s robe is yellow and the other’s is glazed in the 
“eoo-and-spinach” technique. The rocks are brown, 
the toad and lotus leaf are green. Each boy has his 
tonsure and face clear-glazed but the hair itself is 
left in the biscuit, which may have been originally 
cold-painted with black pigment. Cold-painted red 
pigment remains on the insides of the sleeves and on 
the container of cash, with cold-painted black pig- 
ment on the top of the container. The base is solid. 


Te laughing twins are the Boy Immortals Hehe 
Erzian, the Twin Genii of Harmony and Mirth, 
personifying the spirit of accord, who bestow 
blessings on marriages. The Chinese word he is a 
homonym for concord (or union) and box. Er xian 
means “the two holy ones.” They were revered by 
traders and merchants as gods guarding the door 
of the house.’ These individuals are Qing dynasty 
manifestations of two famous poet-monks of the 
Tang dynasty, Hanshan and Shide.? 

The figure at the viewer’s right represents Liu 
Hai, a god of wealth, who appears again in this 
collection (cat. no. 26). Liu Hai scatters wealth 
before him, with coins appearing over the rock- 
work upon which the figures stand. The coin is one 
of the eight symbols of riches (ba bao). In his left 
hand he holds a gold ingot (caichen). The three- 
legged toad (ha ma) looks straight up at him. His 
right arm is across the shoulders of his companion. 

The boy standing at the viewer’s left carries in 
his right hand a Buddha-hand citron (foshou) and 
a lotus (he or lianhua), the latter forming a pun for 
the continued production of male offspring.® This 
symbolic association stems in part from the fact 
that the seed-pod of the lotus is present when the 
flower opens, a good omen meaning the early ar- 
rival of children. The seed pod itself, because of 
the many large seeds, is a symbol of fecundity. The 
lotus is a symbol also of purity; itis one of the Bud- 
dhist eight precious things because it comes out of 
the mud but is not itself muddied, is inwardly 
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empty but outwardly upright.t The Buddha-hand 
citron, or finger lemon, is not edible, but because 
of its sweet smell is used as a household decoration. 
The word for the Buddha-hand citron is a pun 
symbolizing a happy life (foshou) and a long life 
(shou). In his left hand the boy holds a box (he), a 
pun on the second he, containing gold coins. The 
chrysanthemum (ju) shape of the box is a symbol 
of long life and of duration; the word is phoneti- 
cally close to (ju) “to remain,” and the word for 
“nine” (jiu) is identical with the word for “long 
time” (jiu). 

The three-legged toad (ha ma) is said to be able 
to swallow the moon (of which it is a symbol), so it 
stands for unattainable wishes and desires.® There 
is a legend concerning a poisonous toad that lived 
in a deep pool; Liu Hai caught and destroyed it by 
luring it out of the pool with gold coins—the moral 
here is that money is the attraction which will lure 
men to their destruction.° As a symbol of prosper- 
ity, power, longevity and the attribute of the Im- 
mortal Liu Hai (see cat. no. 26), the three-legged 
toad is the emblem of money-making. 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, nd. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Private collection, London, formerly in the Honorable Mrs. 
Basil Ionides Collection, two examples from the same set of 
molds. Since it was one of the more popular motifs for both 
the domestic and export markets, many variations on this 
theme can be found. For closely related figures see: Musée 
Guimet, Paris; Hobson 1928, Vol. v, pl. xxx1v, E177; Bondy 
1923, p. 173; Jorg 1986, p. 101, no. 98 for a pair of figures 
from the Geldermalsen. 

Other related objects: Sotheby’s London, May 17, 1966, lot 
92, for a closely related example mounted in ormolu. 


1. Eberhard 1986, pp. 47-49. 
. Bartholomew 1988, np, see “Motifs on Marriage and Chil- 
dren.” 


1S) 


. Bartholomew 1985, np, see no. 20.6. 
. Eberhardt 1986, pp. 168-169. 
sIbid. pp: 202, 


4b 


D On 


. Volker 1952, p. 167. 
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China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. 12% W. 10.5 cm. (4/6 x Was ms) 


A smiling Liu Hai is here depicted reveling in 
wealth, seated in a boat in the form of a gold ingot. 
He holds a string of coins above his head; there are 
coins scattered at his feet. The hair is black with a 
tonsure left in the biscuit with remnants of cold- 
painted red pigment. The base is yellow-ochre and 
the robe green. His body and his trousers show only 
a slight smear-glaze effect. A coin-shaped opening, 
glazed green, at the foot of the figure, opens to the 
hollow interior of the ingot (possibly intended as a 
water-dropper). The left hand and string of coins 
are restored, as is the left lip of the ingot. The base 
is solid. 


ilies figure is replete with wishes for an abun- 
dance of riches. The figure of Liu Hai, one of a 
number of gods of wealth and an immortal, sits 
upon a gold ingot (caichen) or sycee (yuanbao), 
symbolizing riches.’ His beautifully modeled face 
expresses absolute bliss. This benevolent deity is 
based on Liu Haichan, a historical person of the 
tenth century, the last character of his given name, 
chan, meaning “toad.” He became the founder of 
the Quanzhen sect of Daoism after retiring from 
his position as prime minister of a provincial king- 
dom.’ The figure of Liu Hai is almost always 
shown as a male with bangs across his forehead 
and is frequently depicted as dancing while hold- 
ing a string of cash, accompanied by his three- 
legged toad (see cat. no. 25). The ingot? and 
the coins that he holds on a string around him, 
and which are scattered at his feet, are of course 
symbols of wealth. Independently, the cord (lian) 
with nine coins symbolizes “uninterrupted happi- 
ness.”4 

While this object would not have been intended 
for export, a partially glazed boat-shaped lamp 
with a figure of the deity of literature, of about the 
same size as the Copeland figure, had joined the 
Kunstkammer collection at Dresden in 1590 as a 
gift from the Grand Duke of Tuscany.° As Chinese 
porcelains were little known at the time, it was 
originally cataloged as Italian. 
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PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, February 1981, gallery label 


on base. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Du Boulay 1963, p. 75, a pair of figures which includes one in 
a pose similar to this one, with a string of cash draped over 


his head. 


1. Bartholomew 1988, np, see fig. 21. 

2. Wang and Weng 1983, p. 82, no. 21. 

3. Various ceramic objects in the form of sycee and ingots are 
known: see a sycee shaped bowl, Kangxi, in Sotheby’s Lon- 
don, Fine Chinese Ceramics and Works of Art, June 13, 1989, 
which references a wine cup in the same form included in 
the Min Chiu Society Exhibition of Porcelain of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty, Hong Kong, 1968 Catalogue no. 25 and sold in 
Hong Kong, May 12, 1976, lot 255. 

4. Eberhard 1986, p. 190. 

5. Dresden 1978, no. 101. 


27. Rockwork with Three Roosters 





China, early 18th century 
Porcelain 


Eig < VV. 15 cm. (H. 6% x W. 57 in.) 


In this example a pine tree and plant in relief and 
three roosters modeled in the round are displayed in 
a mountain landscape. The back is pierced with nine 
large holes in imitation of a single garden rock. The 
front is glazed with yellow-ochre, green and auber- 
gine in the “egg-and-spinach” technique; the roost- 
ers are green, blue, aubergine and yellow-ochre. 


ee such as these were evidently exported be- 
tween 1704 and 1707: East India Company 
records show the sale of “17 painted rocks with 
cocks” during this period.’ The reference first to 
rocks and then to multiple roosters’ would seem 
to indicate examples of mountains rather than the 
more standard, and later, single fowl (see cat. nos. 
65 and 66). 

For the domestic market such an object would 
have specific meaning. The three roosters perched 
within the vertical landscape, one above the other, 
may be a rebus wishing an individual a rise in 
rank.5 The plant probably represents the cocks- 
comb plant, especially as it is the same color as the 
cocks’ combs. The cock’s comb and the cockscomb 


plant are puns for gwan, the hat of an official, which 
they resemble. The pine tree, which dominates this 
piece, is a symbol of nobility, longevity and venera- 
bility. 


PROVENANCE 
Stair & Company, Inc., New York, nd, dealer label numbered 
“P1488.” 


EXHIBITED 
“The Manner of Making Porcelain,” China Trade Museum, 
Milton, Massachusetts, February 2—April 22, 1984. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

No other example of this particular grouping has been found, 
but similar examples of Dehua ware, often with Western hunt- 
ers, are found fairly frequently. For a variation on this form 
see: Williamson 1927, pl. Lx1 for a grouping 14 '/2 inches high 
and 8'/2 inches wide with buildings and people, in the Martin- 
Hurst Collection. 


1. Godden 1979, p. 254. 

2. The term “rooster” is used to specify the adult male of the 
common domestic fowl, in place of “cock” which can refer 
to male birds other than the domestic fowl. The term “cock- 
erel” refers only to a young male domestic fowl. 

3. Conversation with Terese Tse Bartholomew, November 19, 


1989. 





28. Pair of Lions 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H. 31.5 x W 21.6 cm. (H.. 12% x W. 8% in) 


These nearly identical figures of Buddhist lions, 
seated and looking forward, jaws open to reveal their 
fangs, are glazed overall in the “egg-and-spinach” 
technique. Corkscrew curls surround the brows, 
beard and legs of both lions. The flames issuing from 
the joints of the legs, and the fur at the paws and 
beard are partly molded and incised. The pupils of 
one example are incised and both are glazed black 
as if looking up at an extreme angle. Both are thick- 
walled and have large holes cut in their bases. 


arene (shizi), which are not indigenous to China, 
seem to have been first introduced as images dur- 
ing the late Zhou and Han periods as part of the 
burial practices introduced from the Near East or 
Iran.' With the introduction of Buddhism from 
India around the first century 4.D., the lion came 
to be depicted as emblematic of the defense of law 
and the protection of sacred buildings.” As it is 
sacred to Buddhism, the lion came to be shown 
mounted by deities. The lion is also depicted on 
the badges of office that identify military officials 
of the second grade. Statues of stylized lions, one 
male and one female, are used also as guardians 
of buildings in their role as defender of the law and 
protector of sacred monuments. 

A similarly modeled lion was illustrated by Ga- 
briel de Saint-Aubin in the margin of the Gaignat 
sale catalog of 1769. The sketch accompanied lot 
124 (fig. 28a): “A large four-legged Chimera of 
colored Chinese porcelain, 21 (thumbs) high.”? 


PROVENANCE 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 23, 1985, lot 597. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Musée d’Ennery, Paris, fora nearly identical single example. 


1. Rawson 1984, Pp. 120, 
2. Williams 1978, p. 
4 


253. 


. Saint-Aubin 1909-1921 and Gaignat 1769, lot 124. 









PorncELAINES. ee 
Tcateygui imitent le naturel , & ils font Oars a8. 
ontés fur pieds de bronze doré. + 
124 Une groffe Chimere quadrupede 
de Porcelaine de la Chine coloréghi{e 
de 21 pouces de haut. 













Vafes Lornement. 


_¢ 425 Deux pots-pourris d’ancien \ 
- pon , plufieurs branchages entre-'. 
ae faites , gatnis de feuillages , rofes, 
> e: autres Heurs diverfement colo- 
‘s .~ rées , formentun joli berceau, 


~ Ces deux morceaux font trés , Gi === 
-agréables , & il n’eft pas commun | 
_ den trouver deux enfemble auffi: ; 
t “| bien confervés. 











i» 12¢ Deux bottes quarrées de 
a | apon a fleurs colorées; fur le 
_ -yercles ,.fontdes magots & ani 
en relief Ces bacres. forme 
yea montés acharnieres , 
_ découpée & pieds en bronze doggy} By 
127 Deux Pots-pourris forme dé 
tombeau, de porcelaine ancienne 
du Japon, colorée a poiffons dans’ 
des carttouches , fur les deffus un’ 
branchage garni de fleurs & feuil- 
&. aN i 
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Fig. 28a. Sketch by Saint-Aubin in the margin of the Gaignat 
sale catalog of 1769. Courtesy of Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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29. Boat 





China, c. 1700 
Porcelain 


Pie g 420.0 cm. (H. 11% x L. 11% in.) 


_ This porcelain boat has a high semi-circular poop 
and a low cabin aft of the mainmast. The gunwales 
and the base of the hull are green, while the center 
is in mottled aubergine on the biscuit. The hull is 
outlined with a border of yellow. The aft cabin is yel- 
low and the lower cabin has a mottled green roof. 
The masts and sails are yellow and the ropes are 
green. Three areas of disturbed glaze surface (on 
the roof of the poop deck, roof of the aft cabin and 
fore of the mainmast) may indicate the former pres- 
ence of figures such as those found on related exam- 
ples. The base is solid and unglazed. The masts, 
sails and rudder are restored. 


isc is a two-masted vessel, a Chinese version of 
a European ship with eighteen gun ports. Al- 
though the ship combines elements of both Chi- 
nese and European vessels, it is obviously an at- 
tempt by the potter to depict what he considered to 
be a Western vessel. 

The cabin window displays a wan motif, symbol 
of good luck, and the pointed prow has been 
painted with eyes: standard Chinese ship decora- 
tion. Most characteristic of Chinese construction 
is the placement of the fore- and mainmasts. A 
drawing of an Asian ship with a similar set of masts 
was made by Godinho de Eredia in Malacca before 
1614. The ship was identified by the artist as a 
Chinese junk, but has since been attributed to 
Southeast Asia.’ In 1801 William Alexander, the 
British artist, depicted a Fujian junk with masts 
before the beam.” Sea-going war junks, dabing- 
quan or soldier boats, were described in the 
Chinese Repository as “large, unwieldy-looking 
masses of timber of shallow draught and with a 
displacement of 250 to 450 tons at most.”*? The 
account went on to describe the vessel as flush- 
decked, with large quarter-galleries and look-out 
houses on deck, the whole painted black and red 
and adorned with large eyes in the bows, and car- 
rying two to fourteen guns, some of foreign man- 
ufacture. With its eighteen guns, and its painted 
eye searching the sky for directional guidance, this 
ship could be mistaken for a Chinese war junk. 


A purely European element, however, is more 
evident at first glance—the ship is square-rigged 
in the Western manner. While the hull can be 
likened to that of a Chinese vessel, it also somewhat 
resembles ornate Dutch Admiralty yachts of about 
1650-1700, specially built for carrying admirals 
and senior officers. Such a vessel, with two masts, 
owned by the burgomasters of Amsterdam in 1600, 
is known from a sketch by A. J. Rool.* Seven to 
fourteen of these yachts could be attached to the 
fleet of every Dutch admiral in the seventeenth 
century and would carry between eleven and six- 
teen guns. The largest type of yacht belonged to 
the Dutch East India Company and was 115 feet 
in length, with the foremast step fifteen feet from 
the stem. One of these could well have been the 
potter’s model. 

But one must allow for artistic license in regard 
to the rigging: this piece shows both main- and 
foremast square-rigged, which is not the case with 
the Dutch Admiralty yacht depicted by Rool, but 
actually is typical of most Western ship construc- 
tion. The dolphin-shaped bow is a classic Chinese 
construction while the rounded stern is unusual in 
either culture. However, a ship illustrated in the 
Dictionaire {[sic] Marine (1702) shows a rounded 
stern, topped with a flattened cabin. 

The most telling evidence proving the potter’s 
intention to depict a Western ship is the existence 
of a smaller but very similar example formerly in 


the collection of J. Pierpont Morgan. On the deck 
of this example appear three distinctly Western 
figures.° 

Various styles of ceramic ships and boats are 
known from the Ming dynasty onwards.° Chinese 
accounts of maritime trade exist as early as the 
Song dynasty and in the early twelfth century one 
writer describes Western ships as being large (“like 
houses”) and squarely built (“like grain mea- 
sures”).” The Chinese continued to admire ships 
of foreign manufacture and to depict them in many 
media. 


PROVENANCE 

Dr. Ing. Herbert von Klemperer, Berlin; Paul Duboscq, Paris; 
The Property of a Gentleman, Sotheby’s London, January 28, 
1969, lot 73. 


LITERATURE 

Ausstellung Chiniesischer Kunst, Berlin Exhibition, January 
12—April 2, 1929, cat. no. 978; Beurdeley and Beurdeley 
1974, color pl. 83; Lion-Goldschmidt and Moreau-Gobard 
1980, fig. 155, discussed p. 196; Country Life, May 29, 1969, 
De taza tip. a: 

RELATED OBJECTS 

No identical examples are known but two closely related ones 
exist: Partridge 1933, fig. 54, described on p. 20, formerly in 
the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection which is illustrated again 
in Bushell and Laffan 1904, pl. xxx11, no. g and again in 


30. Wine Ewer 


1907, pl. xxxii1 (L. 24.1 cm. [g 2 in.]), which later sold at 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 23, 1986, lot 1054, and is now in a 
private collection; Hobson 1976, plate 98, fig. 3, an example 
in the Dresden collection (H. 29.2 cm. [11 '/ in.]). 

Other porcelain ships include: British Museum (OA 
1937-7-16.97[60]), asmall figure of a Chinese junk with fahua 
glazing, dating to the Ming dynasty (Zhengde period, 1506— 
21) which has an inscription on the base witha partially legible 
early sixteenth century date; Howard and Ayers 1978, pp. 
94-95, no. 57, fora Dehua figure which originally had wheels. 

Other examples: Christie’s London, July 13, 1959, illus- 
trated in du Boulay 1984, p. 289, no. 10; Sotheby’s London, 
May 17, 1966, lot 120, two less elaborately modeled house- 
boats from the collection of Sir Alfred Aykroyd; Parke Bernet, 
New York, January 26, 1973, lot 485 and again, Sotheby’s 
London, May 15, 1973, lot 197. 


. Guy 1986, p. 17. 

. Worcester 1948, Vol. 1, opp. p. 28. 

wtids Vol. 10, ps 352: 

. Clark 1904, opp. p. 14. The ship is measured at 4.2 feet from 
stem to stern-post, breadth 9 feet 4. inches and depth at wale 
3, feet and 8 '/2 inches. 

5. Bushell and Laffan 1907, pl. xxx11, later in Partridge 
1943, no. 54, later in Sotheby’s Monaco, June 23, 1986, lot 
1054 and now in a private collection. 

6. A Kangxi model of a junk (H. 9.5cm. [3/4 in.]) at Christie’s 
Monaco, June 22, 1989, lot 32. 

7. Guy 1986, p. 16; and described as douquan or “rice-mea- 

sure boats,” notable for their square stern, in Worcester 

1948, Vol 11, p. 302. 
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China, late 17th century 
Porcelain 


Hig eL1g.5 cm. (5 Vs x ee 46 is) 


The ewer is formed as a large carp amidst waves, its 
tail twisted back upon its left side as if in a violent 
struggle against the currents, with two smaller carp 
around its base. The spout rises from the abdomen 
and attaches at the fish’s mouth. The figure is glazed 
in green, aubergine, yellow and brown with the clear 
glaze casually applied along the back, producing a 
mottled effect. The scroll handle is a coil of clay in 
place of the dorsal fin. There are remnants of cold- 
painted red pigment around the eyes, gills, mouth 
and base. The interior is unglazed. The body of the 
vessel is formed in a two-piece mold, the seam run- 
ning lengthwise along the spine and the throat of 
the fish. The tail is pressed separately and attached 
to the main form, the back of it remaining unglazed. 
The scales and stylized waves are indicated by mark- 
ings in the molds. 
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As early as 1590 related ewers were presented to 
the Elector of Saxony by the Duke of Florence, and 
in 1628 the collection at Dresden contained two 
ewers, one in the form of a lobster or crayfish and 
the other of a phoenix." In 1642 other zoomorphic 
ewers from the cabinet compiled by Philip Hain- 
hofer were presented by the city of Augsburg to 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden.’ By the late seven- 
teenth century, examples similar to the Copeland 
figure, but produced at Arita, Japan, were exported 
to the West. Two Japanese examples of the late 
seventeenth century are in the collection at Bur- 
ehley House.® Gabriel de Saint-Aubin sketched a 
figure of a fish-shaped ewer in the margin of the 


sales catalogue of the Gaignat collection of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1769.4 Some examples have cups serv- 
ings as funnels, attached to the opening in the 


head. 


PROVENANCE 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries Inc., New York, December 1989, 
gallery label on base. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Bushell and Laffan 1904, Vol. 1, pl. 101, no. 629 (again in 
1907, p. 123, no. 634, pl. xii) (H. 15.2 cm. [6 in.]) and pl. 
XLI, no. 634, a figure nearly identical to the Copeland example 
with a crown-shaped metal stopper, both examples in the 
J. P. Morgan Collection; Beurdeley 1966, p. 257, cat. 170 a 
nearly identical example, Yves Mallie Collection, Paris; Orien- 
tal Ceramics, Vol. 3, Museum Pusat Jakarta, pl. 63 (no. 3540), 
sixteenth century (H. 19 cm. [71 in.]) with a cup-shaped 
opening at the back of the fish; Monkhouse 1901, fig. 38, ill. 


opp. p- 112, and again in Honey 1927, pl. 54d, a nearly iden- 
tical example in the Victoria and Albert Museum; Wiesner 
1988, pp. 172-3, no. 126, another nearly identical example, 
possibly from the same molds, in a private collection in Dus- 
seldorf; Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam for another example. 

Other related objects: Sotheby’s London, May 17, 1988, lots 
93 and 94, two examples, property of Sir Alfred Aykroyd. 


1. Hobson 1925:, pl. 36, Hainhofer Cabinet, Upsala. 

2. Anthony du Boulay, in Asiatic Art in the Ryksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, p. 80, no. 63, a wine ewer in the form of a 
lobster; and Zimmermann 1913, pl. 30. 

. Lang 198%, p. 20, no. 56 and again, Hiroko Nishida in 
Burghley 1986, p. 155, no. 52. 


N 


4. Charleston and Ayers 1971, p. 292, no. 98, referencing Cat- 
illustres par Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, 
Vol. x1, Paris, 1g09—-21. 


alogue des ventes... 
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1. Wine Pot 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


H, 18 3D) aqema (hs 77716501055 Yea.) 


The ewer is modeled as a monkey seated with its 
legs crossed and holding a peach which forms the 
spout. A four-sided, faceted handle is attached to its 
back. The head is removable and serves as the cover, 
with an extended unglazed neck keeping it in place. 
The whole is glazed in turquoise and aubergine with 
yellow splashes at the ears and neck and for the 
peach. 

The body of the vessel was formed from a two- 
piece mold, as was the head. The peach and hands 
were formed separately and attached. The interior is 
unglazed. The ewer was fired on a T-shaped sup- 
port, excess glaze having been ground away after 
the firing. There is minor restoration to the chest, 
above the peach. 


ilive motif of monkeys holding peaches is quite 
common in Chinese art and is found in ceramic 
figures both for the export (see cat. no. 81) and the 
domestic markets. A Kangxi water-dropper in the 
form of a monkey holding a peach has been pub- 
lished.’ A crouching monkey drinking from a cup 
which serves as the spout, with access by way of a 
small funnel at the neck, is in the Porcelain Collec- 
tion at Dresden.” 

Occasionally, a monkey holding a peach repre- 
sents the Monkey God Sun Wukong, who once 
destroyed the banquet of Xiwangmu, the Queen 
Mother of the West. Xiwangmu’s peach orchard 
bloomed every 3,000 years, the fruit taking an 
equal amount of time to ripen. Sun Wukong’s 
exploits accompanying the priest Xuanzang are 
included in The Journey to the West, or Monkey, a 
Ming novel by Wu Chengen based on stories of the 
Song dynasty.° 

This rare example belongs to a genre of zoomor- 
phic wine ewers that were collected by Westerners 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
These were often in the form of crayfish, carp (see 
cat. no. 30), deer or Buddhist lions supporting 
vases. A Kangxi wine pot in the form of a crouching 
monkey nibbling on fruit is described in the collec- 
tion of Augustus the Strong and may have been 
similar to this example.‘ 
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Fig. 31a. Sketch by Saint-Aubin in the margin of the 1769 
Gaignat sale. Courtesy of Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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Se ae : ok ae 


The head of the monkey is separately modeled 
and can be turned from side to side—adding a 
further whimsical touch to this charming interpre- 
tation of a playful monkey. The rotating head was 
noted in the catalog to the Gaignat sale in 1769, a 
copy of which contains an illustration of the figure 
by Gabriel de Saint-Aubin showing that it was 
identical to the Copeland example (fig. 31a). The 
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entry reads: “gg. Two monkeys holding fruits, in 
teapot forms with handle, the heads swivel, of 
the same old bleu-celest [as the previous lot] dap- 
pled with yellow and violet, the heads have very 
fine characteristics.”° This lot sold to Monsieur 
Doirier for 1,120 |., almost twice the price of the 
two parrots preceding it and almost ten times the 
price of lot 97, a double celadon carp vase. 


Augustus the Strong owned fifteen examples of 
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Fig. 31b. Teapot, salt-glazed stoneware, Staffordshire, c. 
1745, the Henry H. Weldon Collection, H. 15.2 cm. (6 in.). 
[copyright] 1990 Henry H. Weldon, photography by Gavin 
Ashworth F.B.I.P.P. F.R.P.S. 


Dehua monkeys without accompanying figures by 
1721, according to the inventory: “N53 15 monkey 
with whistles on plinths. H 1 '% [inches].”° How- 
ever, monkeys with Western figures appear with 
great regularity in Dehua figures, perhaps reflect- 
ing the popularity of the monkey as a pet with 
foreigners. Like the parrot, the monkey was an 
exotic pet that found its way to Europe in the six- 
teenth century via the world trade routes, and both 
species became popular subjects for artists. Pieter 
Bruegel (c. 1525-1569) and David Teniers (1610— 
1690) were among the many artists using monkeys 
as subjects.” The 1567 English portrait of William 
Brooke, 10th Lord Cobham, and his family shows 
one child holding a pet monkey.® Italian, Spanish 
and French paintings from the sixteenth through 
the nineteenth centuries in which the animal ap- 
pears are too numerous to cite. 

Groups of monkeys were modeled at Meissen in 
the 1730s; some may have derived part of their in- 
spiration from Chinese examples. Although such 
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figures are generally attributed to Kirchner, they 
are not mentioned in either his work reports or 
those of Kandler.? But Kandler is known to have 
designed teapots in the form of monkeys; these are 
mentioned in the Meissen factory records of July 
1735: “A teapot in the shape of a monkey with two 
young ones.”'° While the Meissen figures differ 
substantially from the Chinese originals, it seems 
fairly probable that a Chinese prototype, such as 
the Copeland wine pot, may have served as an 
inspiration. English teapots in the form of squirrels 
(see fig. 31b), but in much the same style as the 
Copeland monkey ewer, even to the feature of the 
removable head, were produced around 1745."' 
These examples appear to be closely related to the 
Chinese. 


PROVENANCE 
The Chinese Porcelain Company, New York, July 1990. 


LITERATURE 
Chinese Ceramic Sculpture, The Chinese Porcelain Company, 
April-May, 1999, illustrated p. 31, no. 21. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Bushell and Laffan 1904, Vol. 1, p. 106, no. 686, listed as a 
“Winepot shaped as a monkey, seated, eating a peach, deep 
aubergine” (H. 14 cm. [5% in.]; Tizac 1923, pl. xi1x, fora 
similar example, the property of M. Heliot (H. 17.2 cm. [6% 
in.]). 

Other related objects: Sotheby’s London, June 20, 1978, lot 
87, a pair, handles missing, and November, 18, 1980, lot 87, 
a pair, handles missing, one head replaced in bronze. 


1. Beurdeley 1966, p. 257, cat. no. 172. 

2. Zimmermann 1913, pl. 83, (H. 14cm. [5 '2 in.])). 

3. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 585, no. 607; an edition of 
Monkey, translated from the Chinese by Arthur Waley, 
was published by Grove Press Inc., New York, 1958. 

4. Dresden 1978, p. 178, cat. no. 381 (H. 14.3 cm. [5% in.]), 

Inv. no. P.074330/N.1031. 

. Saint-Aubin 1909-1921 and Gaignat 1769, lot 99, “Deux 
Singes tenant fruits en form de théiére a anse, les tétes se 
balancant, de méme anciens bleu-celeste moucheté de 
jaune & violet, les tétes trés bien caracterisées.” 

. Donnelly 1969, p. 341. 

. Luz 1987, p. 132, No. 119 and p. 144; no. uae 

. Girouard 1987, pl. v. 

. Dresden 1978, nos. 4.80 and 482. 

. Hackenbroch 1955, pl. 91, no. 146, pp. 154-5. 

. Tilley 1957, pl. 111, no. 14, discussed p. 18, and pl. vr, no. 
22, discussed p. 21, the same models also illustrated in 
Luxmore 1924, pls. 77 and 78; an example with relief 
decoration is in the Henry Weldon Collection and dis- 
cussed in Grigsby 1990, no. 10. 


Or 
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32. Rhyton 





China, early 18th century 
Porcelain 


bee VV011.7 cm. (H. 454 x W. 4% in.) 


Formed as a cup in the shape of a water buffalo 
head, this is glazed inside and out an even turquoise- 
blue. The fully modeled horns are in a deep auber- 
gine and the eyes black, both intentionally abraded. 


sline Chinese buffalo-head rhyton, or libation cup, 
a drinking vessel, dates to at least the Tang 
dynasty, examples from that period being found in 
pottery and jade. Animal head cups, such as ram’s 
heads, appear in South Italian pottery as early as 
the fourth century B.c.' This form reached the Far 
East through Central Asia. Fontein and Wu state 
that the taste for exotic foreign things in China 
first reached a peak in the Northern Qi period, 
from which a relief is known depicting a Central 
Asian chieftain drinking from a rhyton.’* 

The reappearance of this form in the Kangxi 
period undoubtedly reflected a continuing interest 
in antiquities which has long been part of the 
Chinese aesthetic. Although there is little doubt 
that these were never intended for export, it is pos- 
sible that some examples were collected by West- 
erners. 


PROVENANCE 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries Inc., New York, November 15, 1977, 
gallery label inside neck. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Wiesner 1988, pp. 172-4, no. 126, a nearly identical example, 
possibly from the same molds, is in a private collection in 
Dusseldorf. Other examples: Percival David Foundation 
(A404); Gordon 1979, p. 93, no. 80, a related example dated 
c. 1710 decorated in aubergine with black (H. 12.1 cm. [4% 
in.]); Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 583, no. 604, an example 
dated 1725-1730 (H. 12.1 cm. [4.% in.]), in the green palette 
with additions of pink and yellow; Hobson 1941, fig. 55; Getz 
1919, p. 39, no. 181, two examples, with further reference to 
a similar example in the Grandidier Collection, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris; Hobson 1927, Volume v, pl. xxv1, E 185, an 
example mottled with green, aubergine, yellow and white and 
some areas in the biscuit; Cox 1944, p. 569, fig. 814, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, a related example said 
to be of the Kangxi period and after a Tang figure, in “egg-and- 
spinach”; du Boulay 1984, p. 297, fig. 13, sold at Christie’s 
London, November 1, 1977; Scheurleer 1971, p. 30, no. go 
for an example in the Zeeland Museum, Middlebourg; Trans- 
actions 1947, “Catalog of the Exhibition of Chinese Ceramic 
Figures,” no. 102, lent by the Honorable Mrs. Basil Ionides, 
now in a private collection, London. 


1. Vickers, Impey and Allan 1986, pl. 24. 
2. Fontein and Wu 1973, p. 181, no. 94. 





33. Seated Hound 





China, 1700-1720 
Porcelain 


H. on 4.x D695 cm: (10% 076 um) 


A snarling hound, seated, is the subject of this figure 
enameled in splashes of black, pale aubergine, 

ochre and pale green. Around the neck is a collar in 
iron-red, from which hangs a gilded bell, molded 
separately and attached. The hound sits upon 

a clear-glazed base with a green-enameled trellis 
pattern interrupted with rosettes in iron-red. 

The base is solid and unglazed. 


Does (gou) have lived in harmony with the Chi- 
nese for thousands of years and were buried to- 
gether with their masters in some Shang dynasty 
tombs. Yet, the concepts and symbolic role of the 
dog vary widely in China from one location to 
the next.' In the North, the dog is regarded as the 
companion of the god Erlang who purifies the 
world by ridding it of evil demons.” 

The origin of the figure and breed of the dog 
represented here have long been debated. It has 
been suggested that this is an example of one of 
the smooth-coated greyhounds brought to China 
by the Portuguese, from the sixteenth century on- 
ward.°® On the other hand, the breed bears a close 
relationship to the common bony-ribbed, long- 
muzzled hound native to China which has been 
often represented in all forms of Chinese art ever 
since the Tang dynasty.4 This weakens the view 
that the vogue for such figures may have been in- 
fluenced by European examples.° The present 
writer is convinced that these images are modeled 
after the native Chinese dogs. 

This figure can be related to pottery figures of 
dogs from the Northern Wei dynasty.° A Cizhou 
figure of a hound wearing a collar of bells and 
seated on a plinth, the front of which is impressed 
with flower heads, was once in the collection of 
the Honorable Lady Ward.’ The markings of the 
Copeland example are of a type which appear on 
export hound figures of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, a fact which reinforces the theory of a Chinese 
origin for the breed.® 

A pair of hounds of the Kangxi period, one spot- 
ted yellow and brown, the other green and black, 


marked with inventory numbers of the Dresden 
Palace Collection, attest to the early exportation of 
figures related to this example.9 It was recorded 
that Augustus the Strong owned eighteen figures 
in 1721 and acquired twelve more in 1723. From 
the Tang dynasty onwards the seated hound re- 
tains a standardized form, varying in glazing and 
in size from about eight centimeters in height (see 
cat. no. 45) to the largest of about fifty-nine cen- 
timeters height (see cat. no. 63), another example 
of the largest having once been in the Earl of 
Shrewsbury’s collection.'® Only on later figures 
do tassels appear pendant from the collar. 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, February 1970. 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Enameled Porcelain Figures from the Col- 
lection of Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland,” Peabody Mu- 
seum of Salem, May 1988 and continuing. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Bluett 1958, p. 197, fig. 111, an example probably from the 
same molds, in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. RB. H. BR. Palmer; 
Beurdeley 1962, p. 172, cat. 104, a similarly modeled and 
enameled example formerly in the Beurdeley Collection, 
Paris, illustrated also in Beurdeley and Raindre 1986, no. 119; 
Musée d’Ennery, Paris, a nearly identical example. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, May 5, 1932, lot 105, 
for a pair of green hounds from the Wassermann Collection 
recorded as bearing the inventory mark of the Dresden Palace 
Collection. 


. Eberhard 1986, pp. 80-82. 

i lbidep. Sae 

. Beurdeley 1962, no. 104. 

. Collection of the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution (80.0024), a ceramic figure of a seated hound 


aS en to 


with collar and bell and tail curled on its rump. 





5. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 596, no. 620, citing Scheur- 
leer’s suggestion that Delft models may have been sup- 
plied. 

6. A seated dog, with wrinkled features and snub nose, of- 
fered at Sotheby’s New York, December 6, 198g, lot 80, 
with reference to related figure in Ancient Chinese Ceramic 
Sculpture, vol. 11, pl. 4.5B. 


34. Reclining Hound 


. John Sparks: A Celebration, 1987, (H. 36.8 cm. [14/2 in.]), 


cover illustration. 


. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 596, no. 621. 
. Ibid., citing the Wassermann Collection, Sotheby’s Lon- 


don, May 5, 1932, lot 105; see also Dresden 1978, nos. 
379-380. 


. Ibid., referencing Sotheby’s London, November 20, 1956, 


lot 78. 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


ps 2 VV 6 cums (Elgato x VV aeons 


This small figure of a snarling hound has its head 
turned slightly to its right; its tail curls against the 
left haunch. A bell hangs at its chest from a cord 
around the neck. The teeth are left in the biscuit, 
while the body is glazed with patches of green, 
yellow-ochre and brown. 


A jade dog in a pose similar to this Copeland 
example, and dated to the seventh-tenth cen- 
turies, is in the collection of the Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery.’ The dating of the jade dog is based partly 
on its similarity to tomb pottery figures.*No spe- 
cific purpose can be attributed to this figure, 
though its glazing, remarkably similar in character 
to ancient jades, may be a conscious archaism 


( fanggu) so popular in the Kangxi period. 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, September 1985. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Sotheby’s London, June 4, 1975, lot 125, an example (L. 7.6 
cm. [3 in.]) in a bright green glaze. 


1. This figure, illustrated in Lion-Goldschmidt and Moreau- 
Gobard 1980, no. 67, is now in the Arthur M. Sackler Gal- 
lery, Washington, D.C. (S87.0024). 


2. Morgan 1981, no. 22. 
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35. [wo Fowl 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


Hi. 16.5 x W 12.4 cm. (H. 6'2x W. 4% in.) 
a : ececrc figures represent the oldest purebred 


These two figures were pressed from the same set of : . +p 

8 Ae essed y ; domestic fowl (commonly identified as Asil game 
molds. Each stands on a pierced rockwork base : 
and is decorated on a smearglazed clear ground with 
dappled aubergine, green and yellow. The heads 


cocks) of a strain developed as fighting cocks. Cock 


fights were known to have been popular in China 


are in yellow, the tail feathers are applied separately as early as the first millennium B.c.' The figure is 
and raised slightly from the bodies. One bird has also represented by a pair in the Waddesdon Col- 


restorations to ears, wattles, beak and several tail- 
feathers, the other to beak, ear, wattles and one tail 


feather. Each has remnants of a single semi-circular 
firing support on its breast. The bases are open. bear a remarkable resemblance to the Kangxi 


lection. 
Two Ralph Wood lead-glazed figures of cocks 


examples, including some of the glazing methods, 
raising the question of whether or not Chinese 
examples had reached the West early enough to 
influence such productions.°® 


PROVENANCE 
The Honorable Lady Ward; John Sparks Limited, London, 
November 1987. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Musée Guimet, Paris (6.5354), arelated example with crested 


36. Three Miniature Parrots 


base; Howard and Ayers 1978, no. 603 for a cockerel (H. 16.9 
cm. [6% in.]) related in form but of a less refined nature; 
Hobson 1941, pl. Lxv, no..403, another example formerly in 
the Leonard Gow Collection. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 68. 

2. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 582, no. 603, referencing 
Charleston and Ayers 1971, pl. 71, in color. 

z,. Price 1922, nos. 24, and 25. 





China, 1700-1720 
Porcelain 


Fy 6 .8:em, (Fi, 2 "/41n.) 


One parrot is glazed in pale green, with molded 
feather markings, the eyes detailed in black, and 
perched on rockwork glazed yellow. The other two 
are in aubergine with molded feathers, the rockwork 
glazed green. Holes for the escape of air in firing 
are located above the wings of each example. All 
three were pressed from the same mold. 


Ue ae aubergine examples appear to bear 
Johanneum inventory marks, in ink on their bases, 
indicating previous ownership by Augustus the 
Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland 
whose Japanese Porcelain Palace, for which these 
may have been intended, was never realized. One is 
marked “N.164. (over) I”, the other “N.168 (over) 
I.” The green example is marked in ink on its base 
with an “H” over a circle containing a dot (see figs. 
36a, 36b and 36c). 

Such small artifacts were considered toys and 
are listed as such in the English and Dutch East 
India Company records. It is perhaps unusual that 
such trifles were included in the collection of Au- 
gustus the Strong. Donnelly says that Dehua min- 
iatures were mostly roosters or rabbits, although 
bird figures are certainly known also. 
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PROVENANCE 

Augustus the Strong; Sotheby’s London, November 14, 1967, 
lot 120; one a gift to Mrs. Copeland from Michael Gillingham 
as a remembrance of Peter Vaughan, John Sparks Limited, 
London, November 1987, formerly the collection of Lady 
Ward; the aubergine example (N.168/I) has John Sparks 
Limited gallery label on base. 


EXHIBITED 
Examples a and b, “Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Four other identical figures have been recorded: Gubbay Col- 
lection, Clandon Park, Surrey, for two examples; Christie’s 
Amsterdam, September 26, 1985, lot 43, for a pair. 

Other related objects: Sotheby’s London, January 28, 1969, 
lot 66. 








Fig. 36a. Fig. 36b. Fig. 36c. 
Detail of mark on base. Detail of mark on base. Detail of mark on base. 
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37. Pair of Parrots 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 
H. 24.8 x W. 16 cm. (H. 954 x W. 6% in.) 


Each parrot in this standard pairing is similarly 
modeled, poised on one leg with the other pulled up 
close to the body, on an openwork rock base. Each 
is glazed all over with splashes of brilliant green, 
brown and aubergine; the eyes are black. The feath- 
ers and other details are incised. The parrots’ legs 
are attached to the bases with bolts (a repair) which 
are painted over. The bases are open. 


In China the parrot (ying wu, ying ge) is chiefly 
found in the south but has been known all over 
China for 2,000 years. Williams’ relates the legend 
from the province of Kiangsi wherein a pearl mer- 
chant, on the point of being ruined by the intrigues 
of his faithless wife, was informed of his peril by a 
talking parrot. In that province, therefore, this bird 
is looked upon as a cautionary symbol, warning 
women to be faithful to their husbands. 

In appearance these parrots bear some relation 
to the bronze or stoneware finials that have been 
used on poles or other architectural elements since 
the Zhou dynasty.” But models such as these, con- 
structed of porcelain, have no function other than 
decoration. 


gl 


PROVENANCE 

The Honorable Mrs. George Keppel; the Honorable Lady 
Ward, a collection label on the interior of one base; John 
Sparks Limited, London, November 1987, gallery label on 
base, in ink “1796.” 


LITERATURE 


John Sparks: A Celebration, 1987, fig. F. 


1. Williams 1978, p. 185. 

2. China Institute 1967, p. 15, no. 5, for bronze examples from 
the Shang or Early Zhou dynasty in The Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts; also, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; the 
British Museum, stoneware examples of the sixteenth— 
seventeenth centuries with aubergine, turquoise and straw 


alkaline glazes (OA 1937.7—16.100[68]). 


38. Pair of Parrots 





China, 1700-1720 
Porcelain 


H. 21 cm. (H. 8% in.) 


The parrots are standing on pierced rockwork. Each 
is glazed in translucent green, yellow and aubergine, 
with plumage delineated in black under the green. 
Their beaks and feet are left in the biscuit. They are 
pressed from the same set of molds and are deco- 
rated nearly identically. The bases are open. 


iF is no surprise that ceramic models of parrots 
should have fascinated Europeans, as the exotic 
birds themselves were introduced as domestic pets 
during the late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies, living curiosities acquired during the ex- 
plorations of Asia and the Americas.’ Parrots were 
much admired for their colorful plumage, their art 
of mimicry and their longevity. As early as about 
1503 Albrecht Diirer (14.71-1528) created his fa- 
mous drawing of a parrot.” A 1567 portrait of Wil- 
liam Brooke, 10th Lord Cobham, and his family, 
all richly attired and gathered about a table set 
with metal plates filled with fruits, shows a parrot 
in the middle of the table, while one of the children 
holds amonkey.° Parrots were depicted in the still- 
life paintings of seventeenth-century Dutch paint- 
ers, along with underglaze blue porcelains and 
exotic fruits from China and other Asian ports. 
Porcelain figures of parrots are generally of a 
standard type and, despite the symbolism attached 
to them in Chinese culture, appear to have been 
made only for the export market. There are no 
purely decorative figures known prior to the Kan- 
gxi period, when they were first produced in re- 
sponse to the Western demand for curiosities. One 
example, with coloring related to the Copeland 
model, is in the Chinese Pavilion at Drottning- 
holm, Sweden, and was originally in the collection 
of Queen Hedvig Eleonora (1636-1715).4 Two 
green parrot figures were also in the porcelain col- 
lection at Dresden as early as 1700.5 The inventory 
of Augustus the Strong included: “N60 2 parrots 
sitting on hills. H. 10 in.” and “N62 2 parrots 
standing on little rocks. H. 5 in.”® Two pairs of 
birds visible in the engraving of the Porcelain 





Room at Charlottenburg, Berlin, circa 1705, ap- 
pear to be of a size comparable to the Copeland 
example.’ One pair is placed on the mantle among 
animal-form vessels which would have been 
glazed in colors related to these parrot figures. 
Dehua models are known, also from the inventory 
of Augustus the Strong, recorded in 1721, while 
others were acquired after 1727.° 

Parrot figures frequently, if not invariably, had 
beaks cold-painted with red pigment. Examples 
typical of the Kangxi period have well-modeled 
beaks with the top beak curving well over the bot- 
tom, creating an opening which gives the impres- 
sion that the parrot is about to speak. 

There is at least one early eighteenth-century 
auction record which refers to this type of figure. 
The auction of goods from the British ship Fleet 
(1701) included “179 Painted parrots at 2s.”9 This 
entry may well refer to enameled or Dehua parrots 
with cold-painted surfaces. Three green parrots, 
which may have been similar to the Copeland 
figures, were included in the sale of the estate of 
Mr. Gamberini in 1724/5.'° There was one parrot 
(now in a private collection) recovered from the 
wreck of the Geldermalsen (1752) which would 
indicate either that production of the parrot figure 
continued until mid-eighteenth century, or that 
an earlier example had been collected. The Gel- 
dermalsen example, while similar in form to the 
Copeland piece, appears to have a solid base, 
rather than the open base used here. 

Figures of parrots were often mounted in or- 
molu as table ornaments and candelabra in mid- 
eighteenth century France.'' A turquoise-glazed 
pair, similar in size and modeling to the Copeland 
figures, belonged to Marie Antoinette and were 
placed on a table to the right of the fireplace in her 
boudoir at Versailles.'* 

European potters responded to the popularity of 
these Chinese figures by producing replicas in tin- 
glazed pottery around 1740 to 1745.'> One exam- 
ple in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, is dated 














1729 and marked “IDV.”'+ Lead-glazed examples 
of the so-called Whieldon type were produced in 
Staffordshire; these date to about 1755."° 


PROVENANCE 
Sotheby’s London, 28 January 1969, lot 63. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Related figures are numerous, among which compare: Hob- 
son 1927, Vol. v, pl. xxx111, no. E136; Gordon 1979, p. 94.no. 
81; Honey 1927, pl. 53, fig. A, with blue and purple glazes in 
the Salting Collection (C.457-1910); Jackson-Stops 1985, p. 
449, no. 384. described by Anthony du Boulay; Jackson-Stops 
1976, p. 172; Hannover 1925, p. 130, fig. 209, illustrating an 
example in the Porcelain Collection, Dresden (possibly earlier 
than the Copeland figure); Getz 1919, p. 42, no. 91 a pair of 
parrots of the same size and coloring; Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 
8, Musée Guimet, 1977, no. 142; Lee 1956, pl. 1, for seven 
related examples in the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


1. Hawes and Corsiglia 1984, p. 59, note 1, referencing 
Joseph M. Forshaw, Parrots of the World, Neptune, New 
Jersey, 1979, Dp. 55: 

2. Luz 1987, p. 149. 

3. Girouard 1987, color pl. v. 

4. Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 1974, p. 163, no. 
FE 54. 

5. Dresden 1978, nos. 477 and 3488, and Hannover 1925, 
p. 130, fig. 209. 

6. Donnelly 1969, p. 341. 

7. Reproduced in Ayers, Impey and Mallet 1990 , p. 61, fig. 
14. 

8. Ibid., p. 185 and Dresden 1978, p. 178, nos. 477 and 478 
for two examples, Inv. no. P.O. 434.0/N.gol (H. 23.1 cm. 
[9 % in.]) and P.O. 4341/N.gol (H. 24 cm. [97/16 in.]). 

g. Godden 1979, p. 275. 

10. Gamberini 1724/5, Second Day’s Sale, lot 153. 

11. Du Boulay in Jackson-Stops 1985, p. 449, no. 384. and 
referenced to Jackson-Stops 1976, 172. 

12. Beurdeley and Raindre 1986, p. 81. 

13. Fourest 1980, p. 162, fig. 160 for an example (H. 24 cm. 
[97/16 in.]) in the Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brus- 
sels; and Hawes and Corsiglia 1984, pp. 58-61, figs. 6 and 
7 for examples, (H. 17.8 cm. [7 in.]), made in the Nether- 
lands and for a thorough discussion of the influence on the 
production of tin-glazed examples. 

14. Hawes and Corsiglia 1984, p. 59, note 10, referenced to 
Ferrand W. Hudig, Delfter Fayence, Berlin 1929, fig. 153, 
p.161,.F1P16 em. (7472 in:), 

15. An example illustrated in Antiques, May 1984, p. 1074, 
Jonathan Horne, London. 
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39. Whistle 





China, early 18th century 
Porcelain 


H. 5.2 x W. 5 cm. (H. 2 “16 x W. 1 1%e in.) 


The European equestrian figure wears a tricorn hat 
and has long hair which flows over his shoulders. 
The horse on which he is mounted stands on a low 
square base. A whistle (broken at the cut) is set 
across the rider’s back as if to represent a quiver. 


(Ne adi aig clear-glazed, undecorated white 
porcelain figures, this example is from Dehua, in 
Fujian province, a pottery site noted for its produc- 
tion of wares generally known by the term “blanc- 
de-chine.” Small and inexpensive, toy whistles 
were exported in great quantity during the early 
eighteenth century. Because the cut made into the 
cylinder to create the whistle was the weakest part 
of the figure, few of the whistles remain intact 
today, most being broken at the cut. 


PROVENANCE 
Not recorded. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 98, no. 63, two examples of small 
equestrian whistles (two of four). See also Donnelly 1969, pl. 
120; and Butler 1961, fig. 9, for an example then in the Lonides 
Collection. 
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40. Whistle 





China, early 18th century 
Porcelain 


Pingo VV. 7.4 cm. (H. 4 7/e x W. 27 in.) 


This European equestrian figure is similar to the 
preceding, but twice the size. The rider looks to his 
right; he holds a spear (?) against his body. A whistle 
(the end of which is broken) rests against his back. 
The figure’s hat has restoration to the brim. 


PROVENANCE 
Ginsburg & Levy, Inc., New York, November 1965. 
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41. Whistle 





China, early 18th century 
Porcelain 


H. 6 x W. 4.5 em, (Hv 2% x W. 115/410.) 


The cat-like creature rises on its forelegs and looks 
to its right, while a Western male sits astride its 
back. The whistle at the rider’s left shoulder is bro- 
ken at the cut. The hat is restored. 


Included in the 1721 inventory of the Japanese 
Palace collection of Augustus the Strong are “21 
men riding dragons with hats and whistles. Nearly 
all damaged.”' The subsequent entry for seven 
“men with whistles riding oxen” states “Almost all 
the whistles are broken.” 


PROVENANCE 
Ginsburg & Levy, Inc., New York, November 1965. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 98, fig. 63, another figure of a 
European upon the back of a beast with a similar face (one of 


four). 


1. Donnelly 1969, p. 340, inventory no. N35. 





42. Whistle 





China, early 18th century 
Porcelain 
E1835 cna (EL aoa) 


A standing European man holds a bird to his chest 
with his right hand; in his left is an object that may 
be a baton of office or possibly a fan. He wears a 
tricorn hat, a long buttoned coat, ballooned breeches 
and boots. He stands on a base that is in the form 

of a lion’s mask. A whistle, the end of which is 
missing, rises from his waist behind his left arm. 


A Chinese figure identical to this example evi- 
dently inspired the production of an English salt- 
glazed version (not a whistle) dated to 1730-1740 
(see fig. 4.2a)." In the English example, the eyes on 
the base of the Chinese original have been inter- 
preted as a series of circular indentations. Don- 
nelly speculated that Dehua ware inspired a whole 
class of Staffordshire figures. Certainly small 
white-glazed figures were not manufactured in 
England until some time after the first importation 
of Chinese wares. 


PROVENANCE 
Ginsburg & Levy, Inc., New York, November 1965. 


1. Taggart 1967, p. 91, fig. 297. 
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Fig. 42a. Figure of a Man, 1730—1740, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Burnap, H. 8.2 cm. (3% in.). Courtesy of The Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. 


— 


43. Chinese Woman and Child 





China, early 18th century 
Porcelain 
HMe7-7cm. (HH. 2 in.) 


On a hexagonal platform stands a woman in a long 
robe, her right arm raised behind her head. At her 
left stands a child holding a rwyi stick in his right 
hand. In front of the figures is a potted plant. The 
base is impressed with various plant motifs on each 


PROVENANCE 
Ginsburg & Levy, Inc., New York, November 1965. 


RELATED OBJECTS. 

Freedman 1985, p. 38, no. 101, another example, possi- 
bly from the same molds, but without the child, dated to 
circa 1690. my 





44. Budai Heshang 





China, early 18th century 
Porcelain 


H. 10 x W. 8 cm. (H. 3 !%6 x W. 3% in.) 


Budai Heshang is shown seated atop a rockwork 
base, with his garment loosely gathered around his 
shoulders and his right hand touching a set of prayer 
beads twined about his bent right knee. His bag is 
held in his left hand. 


This figure depicts the Maitreya Buddha, the 
Coming Buddha, who is known as the Laughing 
Buddha, always represented as a stout figure with 
a laughing expression, draped in a mendicant’s 
robe; breast and abdomen exposed. The character 
of Budai Heshang, based on an historical monk of 
the late Tang period, became popular as early as 
the Song dynasty; he is often shown surrounded by 
children.’ 


“cloth bag,” derives from the sack he carries. He 


His nickname, Budai, which means 


is always shown carrying the hemp bag containing 
all of his possessions and a small cord of eighteen 
beads symbolizing the Eighteen Luohan. Perhaps 
because of his mirthful expression, he became one 
of the most sought-after figures within the export 
market (see cat. nos. 54, and 55). 

Small Dehua figures of Budai Heshang, such as 
the Copeland example, were exported in the late 
seventeenth century along with the even more pop- 
ular lions, figures and whistles. One such example 
was included in the 1688 Burghley House inven- 
tory as “1 ball’d fryor sitting.”* This was included 
among the contents of “My Ladys Dressing 
Roome.” By 174.1 such Dehua figures were recog- 
nized as “old” in the sale of Edmund Glover’s col- 
lection, which included “A fine Chinese Pagod, and 
4 small Lions, of the Old white Japan.”> 

In mid-eighteenth century Paris, larger Budai 
figures called magots* were favored as elements in 
an assemblage used as candelabra, incense burn- 
ers or potpourris. Typically the figure would be 
mounted in gilt bronze along with additional ob- 
jects, perhaps other Chinese porcelain forms and/ 
or flowers of European porcelain. Such concoc- 
tions are listed in the records of the marchand- 
mercier Lazare Duvaux in 1751 and 1756.° Be- 
tween 1748 and 1758 Duvaux has thirty-five en- 
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tries for pagods (which were probably any Chinese 
figure) and fifty for magots in his Livre-Journal.° 
Similar Budai figures modeled after the Chinese 
figures were produced by Boettger at the Meissen 
factory. These followed the productions of other 
potters, including Whieldon, who made a small 
seated figure in about 1750’ (see fig. 4.4.a) and by 
Pratt who worked in this genre as late as 1785.° 


PROVENANCE 
Not recorded. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Hobson 1944, no. 157, for a large (H. 15.2 cm. [6 in.]) Dehua 
figure of Budai, with reference to Grandidier, La Céramique 
Chinoise, pl. x1, fig. 29. 





Fig. 44a. Budai Heshang, salt-glazed stoneware, Stafford- 
shire, c. 1750, Henry H. Weldon Collection. 


(copyright) 1990 Henry H. Weldon, photograph by Gavin 
Ashworth F.B.LP.P. F.R.P.S. 





_ : 


is berhard 1986, p. 101. 


2. Lang 1983, p. 90, fig. 234. 

5. Glover 1741, p. 8, lot 48. 

he term is defined as: “A Chinese or Japanese figurine, 

usually grotesque and rendered in a crouching position. 
[French magot, magog, a monstrous or grotesque figure, 
from the Biblical giant Magog.|” (American Heritage Dic- 
tionary, Boston, 1973, p. 785.) 

. Watson 1986, p. 62, no. 17 and p. 84, no. 28. 

. Hawes, in Hawes and Corsiglia 1984, p. 165, no. 54. 

. MacKintosh 1938, p. 7 and illustrated p. 73, no. g. 

. For a rare Pratt figure see Antiques, August 1978, p. 234, 
Leo Kaplan Antiques, New York. 
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45. Two Dogs 





China, early 18th century 

Porcelain 

H. 7 x W. 5.2 cm. (H. 2% x W. 2 “ie in.), for example 
facing forward 

fae-ore VV. 5 cm. (1. 214/16 x W. 1% in.), for 


example turning backwards 


Two separately modeled clear-glazed hounds; eyes 
left in the biscuit with pupils glazed a dark brown. 


alitese glazed but undecorated figures do not have 
the qualities usually associated with the wares 
of Dehua. In fact, not all figures listed in ships’ 
records as “white” can be presumed to be from 
Dehua, though most undoubtedly are. Pere d’En- 
trecolles records the production of white figures of 
Guanyin at Jingdezhen, which he says were es- 
teemed throughout the land. Figures of dogs simi- 
lar to the Copeland examples, but with enameling, 
are found combined with Chantilly porcelain of 





Fig. 45a. Perfume Burner, the dogs Chinese porcelain, 1662— 
1722, the remainder French, Chantilly, soft-paste porcelain, 
ca. 174.0, H. with cover 14.1 cm. (5 °/i16 in.). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, gift of Frederick P. Victoria, in 
memory of his son, Lt. Frederick Pearce Victoria, 1971 
(1971.187.a-c). 
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about 1740 to create a perfume burner (see fig. 
45a). 

It is very possible that the “two white Dogs” sold 
in 1724/5 from the Gamberini estate’ or the “Two 
China Dogs of the Old White Japan” which were 
sold in London from the estate of Edmund Glover 
were similar to the Copeland dogs. Nine years later 
“Quatre Chiens d’ancienne Porcelaine blanche” 
were sold at the 1750 sale in Paris of the cabinet 
of Monsieur Crozat.* 


PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, November 1957. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Museum het Princessehof, Nederlands Keramiekmuseum, 
Leeuwarden, a nearly identical example to the hound facing 
forward; Matia 1984, no. 47, a larger figure (H. 17.8 cm. 
[6 / in.]) in the Casa-Museo Dr. Anastacio Goncalves, Lis- 
bon; Arts Council 1964, no. 150, and Transactions 1965, no. 
150, a grouping of two white dogs (H. g cm. [3 2 in.] x L. 14. 
em. [5 '2 in.]) on a bean-shaped pad is in the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, Cambridge. 

Other examples: Parke Bernet, June 30, 1984, lot 461, a 
pair of standing white dogs probably nineteenth century; 
Sotheby’s London, July 16, 1985, lot 189, another pair; Chris- 
tie’s London, April 17, 1989, lot 161, two related seated dogs 
and May 23, 1985, lot 302, a single dog. 


1. Exhibited at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
(1971.167a-€). 

2. Gamberini 1724/5, lot 269. 

3. Glover 174.1, p. 8, lot 14. 

4. Crozat 1750, lot 230. 


46. Seated Chinese Lady 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 


Ho1z em. (Ho 44 in.) 


This exquisite figure, a young lady, is shown seated 
on a drum-shaped garden stool with a green up- 
holstered cushion, holding a peach. She wears her 
hair dressed high, secured by a gilt pin. Her flow- 
ered coat has a gilt-bordered collar and cuffs and is 
worn over a green dress with flower heads on a 
seeded ground. A hole in the left sleeve, partially 
glazed over, appears to be the only air hole for firing. 


aliie figure represents a “beauty.” In view of its 
small size, elegance and the high quality of porce- 
lain and decoration, it may have been intended for 
the domestic market. She holds a peach in her 
right hand, a symbol of long life; a traditional 
Chinese birthday gift. Also, girls are often poeti- 
cally compared with flowers, such as the peach 
blossom, which itself has numerous erotic conno- 
tations.’ 

Red and green predominate; these two colors 
symbolize a girl’s developing beauty.’ This figure 
aptly illustrates the Chinese canon of beauty: a 
woman’s body should look as slim and supple as a 
willow tree, with just a suggestion of hips.> The 
hairstyle is very carefully modeled; it is ordinarily 
the first thing to be mentioned when describing or 
complimenting a woman. From beneath the fig- 
ure’s skirt one can barely glimpse her bound foot; 
this of course was considered from the late Tang 
dynasty onwards to be the epitome of beauty.* 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, September 1987. 


1. Eberhard 1986, pp. 130 and 227-220. 

BL bidsy fo. Or 

3. Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

4. Ibid., p. 163, citing the legend of the last emperor of the Qi 
dynasty who was so aroused by the beauty of one of his 
concubines that he cried, “Wherever she steps, a lily springs 
up.” The term “Golden Lily” came to be the most common 
metaphor for the artificially bound foot. 
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47. Boy with a Baby on His Back 





China, 1662-1722 
Porcelain 
faye. cm. (H. 81 in.) 


A laughing figure with a single topknot carries on 
his back a small child with his hair cut as two side 
knots. Each has face and hands clear-glazed over 
the white clay. The infant wears a jacket with a floral 
pattern in green and iron-red on a yellow ground, 
and yellow anklets. The boy wears a green robe cov- 
ered with chrysanthemum flowers in yellow, pale 
green, aubergine and iron-red, on the front of which 
is a rank badge: a crane, with border decorations in 
iron-red on a yellow background. Beneath the green 
robe is a yellow garment with cloud scroll motifs 
and a border of floral scrolls. The figures’ open 
mouths constitute the only escape for air in firing. 
The hands and feet are restored. The base is solid. 


The example of a figure giving another a “piggy- 
back” ride is unusual but not unknown. The Daoist 
star-god of happiness, Fu Xing, one of the “three 
stars of happiness,” is frequently depicted in the 
costume of a mandarin carrying a boy on his back. 
In the sale of the estate of Monsieur Natoire in 
Paris in 1778, lot 105 was “A Chinese merchant 
figure, carrying a Chinese woman on his back.”'A 
figure of a young woman with a child on her back 
was part of the cargo of the Geldermalsen which 
sank in 1752.” 


PROVENANCE 

George Eumorfopoulos, two collection labels on base, one 
only partially remaining, the other intact with the ink inscrip- 
tion “D.92.”; Fred B. Nadler Antiques, Bay Head, New Jersey, 
May 1978. 


LITERATURE 
Hobson 1925), Vol. v, pl. xxv, E144. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Gorer and Blacker 1911, pl. 89, Vol. 1; Partridge 1933, fig. 53 
and described on page 20, another example (H. 14 cm. [5 2 
in.]), nearly identical in modeling to this example, except that 
according to the illustration the heads are turned in opposite 
directions. 

Variations on this theme include: The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, Gift of Edwin C. Vogel (63.213.10), 


a figure with a child squatting on one side, the group set on a 


platform; Sheaf and Kilburn 1988, p. 158, pl. 208a figure of 


a woman carrying a small child on her back found on the 
Geldermalsen (1752); Jenyns 1965, pl. c111, a figure of a gen- 
tleman carrying a lady on his back. 
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Other examples: Sotheby’s London, June 27, 1974, lot 208 
and one in the Eumorfopoulos Collection sold May 31, 1940, 
lot 44.2; another in the Ionides Collection sold July 2, 1963, 
lot 51. 


1. Natoire 1778, lot 105. 
2. Jorg 1986, p. 96. 


48. European Couple 





China, 1700-1715 

Porcelain 

Male figure: H. 25 cm. (H. 9% in.) 
Female figure: H. 22.5 cm. (H. 8% in.) 


Fach figure is modeled separately. The male figure 
stands with his (restored) left hand extended to the 
side; he wears a black wig, a green frock coat with 
black flowers and scrolls, a coral-red shoulder sash 
with white cloud scrolls, coral-red stockings and 
black shoes. He is supported from the back by a gar- 
den rock with mottled yellow, green and aubergine- 
black enameled over a lightly glazed surface. 

The woman wears her black hair piled high, a la 
Fontanges. She wears a green scalloped collar with 
yellow floral designs over which are a string of white 
beads, a black and yellow hatched bodice, a coral- 
red apron with white lotuses and vertical stripes, 
and a yellow skirt with white lotuses and black ten- 
drils. Over this is a green coat with black and yellow 
floral design. 

The restoration of the arms is misinterpreted: the 
arms and hands should be longer, showing part of 
the forearm, and originally the male figure probably 
held a baton in his left hand and hat in his right, 
both absent here. The bases are solid and the only 
air holes for firing appear to be the spaces formed 
by the sockets for the arms. 


iiece figures may be based on French fashion 
plates of about 1700, possibly the engravings by 
Nicolas and Robert Bonnart, or others, of what 
purport to be members of the royal family. The 
male figure in this grouping is often identified as 
Louis xtv, while the female is variously identified 
as Madame de Maintenon, Madame de Montes- 
pan or Madame de Mainfloron. A close compari- 
son can also be drawn to the figures in prints iden- 
tified as Nicolas de Catinat, Marshall of France, 
Lt. Governor of the King’s Army, and Madame la 
Duchesse D’Aumont.' The male figure in this 
group 1s the one most commonly called Louis x1v, 
so identified because he carries the royal baton 
(missing here but generally present in analogous 
figures). The Chinese often interpreted the baton 
as a scroll. 
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PROVENANCE 

The Honorable Mrs. Basil Ionides; Ellsworth and Goldie Ltd. 
Antiques, New York, February 1965; each is painted on the 
base in red with “981 (over) 2.” 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 711, illustrated top right. 


EXHIBITED 

“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975; “Fan Gui: 18th Century 
Images of Westerners,” China Trade Museum, Milton, Mas- 
sachusetts, September 15— December 31, 1983. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Scheurleer 1974, no. 334, for a pair also illustrated again in 
Beurdeley 1962, p. 103, fig. 74; Bondy 1923, p. 175, for a 
similar pair, with hands and arms missing. 

For the male figure: Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 6, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, pl. 60; Hyde, Silva and Malta 1956, pl. 1, 
Silva Collection. 

For the female figure: Bondy 1923, abb. 175, formerly 
Worch Collection; Oriental Ceramics, Vol. 6, Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, pl. 60. 

Similar figures: Sotheby’s London, June 27, 1974, lot 215, 
a figure of the gentleman with baton; Sekai Toji Zenshu, 
p- 240, fig. 455 (left), a differently dressed figure of the lady, 
from the collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don; Zimmermann 1913, pl. 106, bottom center. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s Monte Carlo, May 27, 1980, lots 
943 and 94.4, for a pair of figures; Sotheby’s New York, January 
30, 1985, lot 330; Sotheby’s Monaco, June 18-19, 1988, lot 
1432, for a pair. 


1. In the collection of Beauport, Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 
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49. European Couple 





China, 1700-171 
Porcelain 

Male figure: H. 23.8 cm. (H. g % in.) 
Female figure: H. 22.5 cm (H. 8’ in.) 


‘) 


The male wears an elaborate wig enameled in a pale 
yellow with the curls detailed in black. His pale 
green jacket is decorated with cloud scrolls in a 
darker green, yellow and blue; it is lined in auber- 
gine. His shirt is yellow with black cross-hatchings 
and he wears a yellow sash and cuffs. His hat and 
boots are black and he is supported by a rock forma- 
tion mottled with green and yellow. He stands on a 
square, thin, flat base. 

The female figure wears her hair a la Fontanges; 
over the coiffure is a small yellow mantle. A jacket 
in iron-red is decorated with white cloud scrolls; it 
is open in the front to show off the bodice of the 
dress. The dress is green with an all-over pattern of 
chrysanthemums aud scrolling vines in black, with 
a band below the knees in iron-red with chrysan- 
themums. She stands directly on a low, thin base 
that follows the curves of the hem of her dress. 

The right hand is a restoration. 


‘iD pair of figures of a French courtier and lady 
was formerly in the Mottahedeh collection and has 
been discussed thoroughly by Howard and Ayers.’ 
In that entry five variations of these figures (exam- 
ples of which are in the Musée Nationale Adrien 
Dubouche, Limoges) are described. The male 
figure in this pair is one which is frequently called 
“the Dauphin.” The clothing style is that of the 
French court of about 1700 or earlier, but it resem- 
bles also the general fashions of the time copied 
onto blue and white wares from the prints of 
Nicolas and Robert Bonnart. 


PROVENANCE 

Alfred Trapnell; Rafi and Mildred Mottahedeh; Sotheby’s 
New York, January 30, 1985, lot 430, sales labels on bases 
with “7gA” for male and “79B” for female figure. 


LITERATURE 
For the male figure, Trapnell 1906, p. 66 and illustrated pl. 
LXIX, no. 4.22; for the pair, Howard and Ayers 1978, pp. 580- 
581, no. 601. 


EXHIBITED 

“The Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975; The Mottahedeh 
Collection, January 19, 1981 —October 1982; Sotheby Parke 
Bernet, New York, China for the West, February 15-24, 1984. 
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RELATED OBJECTS 

Of the male: Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 581, and references 
listed under no. 2 which include: Godden 1979, p. 241, pl. 165, 
which was sold at Sotheby’s London, June 27, 1974, lot 215; 
Bondy 1923, p. 174; Dresden Porzellansammlung (Zimmer- 
mann 1914, no. 106); Sotheby’s London, July 2, 1963, lonides 
Collection; Grog Collection (Paul-David, “La Donation 
Grog-Carven,” La Revue du Louvre, 1974, 2, fig. 2); and also 
Beurdeley 1962, p. 15, pl. 1v, two examples, Espirito Santo 
Collection, Lisbon. 

Of the female: Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 581, references 
listed under no. 4 which include: British Museum (Hobson, 
Handbook, fig. 191); Sekai Toji Zenshu, p. 240, fig. 455 (left); 
Ayers, Oriental Ceramics. The World’s Great Collections, vol. 
6, pl. 60, Victoria and Albert Museum, Ionides Collection; 
Sotheby’s London, July 2, 1967, lonides Collection, lot 55; 
Trapnell 1906, p. 66, no. 4.22, pl. Lx1x, two female figures, 
one to the right similar to the Copeland example. 

Other related objects: Sotheby Parke Bernet, Monaco, May 
27, 1980, lots 943 and 94.4; Christie’s Geneva, November 14, 
1975; Apollo, October 1964, p. xxvii, John Sparks Limited, 
London. 


1. Howard and Ayers 1978, pp. 580-581, no. 601. 





50. European Merchant 





China, 1730-1735 
Unfired clay, wood, fabric and paint 
H. 27 (without cap) x W. 17.5 cm. 


(H. 10% x W. 67% in.) 


This is a full-length portrait figure in unfired clay of 
a merchant seated in a Chinese horseshoe armchair 
made of wood. The face is naturalistically modeled 
and painted. The figure wears a dark blue dressing 
robe with red lining and cuffs, a white necktie, an 
orange vest with scroll designs in green, black 
breeches, white stockings and blue slippers. His 
original blue silk nightcap is removable. The chair 
is carved from wood, has exposed mortise-and- 
tenon joints and is lacquered red. The chair and 
figure are extensively overpainted, but the face ap- 
pears to be in original condition. Adhered to the 
base of the figure is a paper, partly painted over, 
with an indecipherable Western inscription (see 


fig. 50b). 


okie figure relates directly to a group of six simi- 
lar figures—all seated on horseshoe armchairs — 
brought from Canton (Quangzhou) in 1732 aboard 
the Kronprins Christian, the first direct royally 
sponsored Danish trading voyage to Canton. 
Those figures represent the supercargo, under- 
cargo, councilor, third cargo, head assistant and 
third officer.’ Four of the figures were given in 
1732 to the Danish Royal Art Collection (Kongens 
Kunstkammer) and, with a fifth, are now in the 
Museum of Trade and Navigation at Kronborg, 
Denmark.’ A figure of the third officer, Frederik 
Zimmer (1702-1774), is in the collection of his 
descendants.» Another figure—also seated in a 
chair similar to those of the Kronprins Christian —is 
of Captain Guillaume de Brouwer of the frigate 
Sleswig, which was in China 1733-1745. 

Two of these figures wear wigs of human hair 
and two wear fabric caps. Each of the two figures 
wearing caps holds a book; the volume held by the 
image of Peter Mule, reads: “Manufactured in 
Canton in China in 1731.” The second figure, of 
Supercargo Peter van Hurk, relates closely to this 
example in pose and costume. Both of these por- 
traits provide interesting parallels to an Astbury- 
Whieldon type of figure, seated on a Queen Anne 
chair, identified as Samuel Brunel and dated to 
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Gil sonal 


Fig. 50b. Detail of inscription on base on figure. 


about 174.0.* Is it possible that the English potters 
were inspired by the Chinese modelers? 

The Copeland figure is said to have descended 
in the Pyke family of England and to represent 
Isaac Pyke who was born on January 5, 1672 and 
married Anne, the daughter of Col. John Pery of 
London, in 1714. Pyke served for several years as 
Commander of a ship in the East India Company 
service and for five years was the Governor of the 
island of St. Helena. He returned to England and 








I @) 


settled in Greenwich. The only other clue to its 
provenance is a partial inscription obscured by 
overpainting on the base of the figure (see fig. 5o0b). 

The work of “facemakers” was noted as early as 
December 14, 1716, when Joseph Collet (1673- 
1725), of the English East India Company wrote 
to his daughter Elizabeth that he was sending her 
an image of himself of which “.. . the lineaments 
and the Features are Esteem’d very just... .”° The 
extreme realism of these portraits, created by 
Chinqua in Amoy and others, had been remarked 
on by eighteenth-century contemporaries. In 
1751, twenty years after the sailing of the Kronprins 
Christian, Peter Osbeck, a Swede, traveled to Can- 
ton and related in his published account: “In a 
Place like this, the famous Face-maker was at 
work, who makes men’s figures, mostly in minia- 
ture. Europeans often go to this man to be rep- 
resented in their usual dress; and sometimes he 
hits them exceedingly well...”° Still later, in about 
1775, William Hickey observed: “There was a 
China man who took excellent likenesses in clay, 
which he afterwards coloured and they were al- 
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together well executed.”’ The artist may have been 
Chitqua who, in 1769, went to England where he 
produced busts in clay in “. . . very striking like- 
nesses with great expedition.”® Chitqua died in 
1797 as reported in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
apparently from poison, possibly by his own hand. 
Charleston theorizes that the art form ran in a 
single family, from the earliest observation in 1716 


to the end of the eighteenth century. 


PROVENANCE 

Descended in the family of Capt. Isaac Pyke; Sotheby’s Lon- 
don, nd; John Sparks Limited, London; Ralph M. Chait Gal- 
leries Inc., New York, March 1985. 


LITERATURE 
Arts of Asia, May—June 1985, illustrated p. 1, Ralph M. Chait 


Galleries Inc., advertisement. 


Fig. 50a. Detail of face. 
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CoN 


. Dam-Mikkelsen and Lundbaek 1980, pp. 179-180; further 


referenced to Thomsen 1942, p. 71 and Henningsen 1959, 
pp- 132 and 154. 


. Charleston 1958, pp. 459-461, published and illustrated by 


A. M. Lubberhuizen-Van Gelder in Oud-Holland, txx. 
part IIT, 1955, pp. 168-169. 


. Ibid. 

. Read 1928, pl. 19. 

. Charleston 1958, p. 459. 

. Ibid., quoting the 1771 London translation of Osbeck’s 


journal first published in Stockholm in 1757. 


. Spencer 1950, Vol. 1, p. 227. 
. Conner 1986, p. 49, no. 58, a figure of Dr. Anthony Askew. 


sz. European Couple 





China, 1735-1745 

Porcelain 

Male: H. 43.2 cm. (H. 17 in.) 
Female: H. 36.2 cm. (H. 14% in.) 


These are separately modeled free-standing figures 
of aman and woman in what are said to be Dutch 
costumes. The man wears a circular black hat with 
a broad everted rim. His long hair, moustache and 
medium-length beard are enameled brown with 
washes of flesh tones on the face. He wears a pale 
blue collar with a ruffled edge over a lavender long 
coat with black floral roundels painted in the 
Chinese manner in black. Under the coat is a light 
blue robe with roundels of chrysanthemums in 
brown and an iron-red belt from which hangs a yel- 
low sash with green and red stripes. He wears iron- 
red leggings with gilt detailing and black shoes 
with purple bows with gilt details. There is restora- 
tion to his hat, and his left hand is a recent replace- 
ment for an earlier wooden restoration. The base of 
the male figure is solid; cuts under the beard and 
the pierced left nostril appear to be the only escape 
for air during firing. 

The woman wears a lace bonnet and a pale blue 
ruff over a dark blue cape decorated with archaic 
dragon roundels and cloud scrolls scratched through 
in white; the cape is lined in pink and lavender. Her 
pale blue blouse has billowing sleeves gathered with 
iron-red cords. She wears a laced vest in yellow and 
green, detailed in brown and gilt. Over a pink skirt 
with a yellow border, she wears a pale blue apron 
with cloud scroll patterns in black. The shoes are 
enameled in iron-red with gilt details. She wears 
bracelets which consist of a double row of beads on 
both wrists. The base of the female figure is solid, 
but with a small circular hole cut in center for the 
escape of air during firing. Both figures have deli- 
cately painted faces with blushed cheeks, iron-red 
lips, the eyes and brows finely painted in black. 


ieee male figures of this type were once in the 
collection of Admiral Byng and were sold at auc- 
tion in 1757 after his execution.’ Two female 
figures were once in the collection of the Honor- 
able Mrs. Basil Ionides.* Although one would as- 
sume that these would be generally paired, the 
early history of two male figures without female 
companions raises the question as to how such 
figures were originally sold. Judging from auction 
records of the last twenty-five years there seem to 
be more extant female figures than males. This 


pair seems to be the sole grouping of a male and 
female to be published. 

Howard and Ayers describe these as “rare exam- 
ples of a very small number of ambitious large- 
scale models representing European figures.” The 
source for the couple may have originally been 
European prints of Dutch nationals; they are simi- 
lar also to figures illustrated in the bound volumes 
and scrolls made by and for the edification of the 
Chinese themselves. Howard and Ayers cite a print 
by Bonnart of a “Swabian peasant” wearing a ruff 
and bodice similar to those on the female figure 
here, but bare-headed, as a related source.> These 
figures, as well as later and smaller versions of 
“Dutch couples” (see cat. nos. 105, 106, 107) were 
first identified as Governor and Lady Durven by 
Williamson;*+ however, this deduction was later 
dismissed by Butler.® 

The figure of the woman relates sculpturally to 
domestic figures of Guanyin with the flowing, cal- 
ligraphic lines of her garments. The male figure 
gestures with his left arm extended to the side, 
similar in pose to the figures of Frenchmen (see 
cat. no. 4.8) which seems to be a standard fashion 
for depicting foreigners. Other extant examples of 
the male show him holding in his hand a red purse- 
shaped object, very possibly a pomegranate, and it 
is probable that this figure originally held a similar 


element. 


PROVENANCE 

Mme. Espirito Santo; Heirloom & Howard, Ltd., London, 
January 1976. 

LITERATURE 

Beurdeley 1962, p.91, pl. xvi11, in color (and on dust cover). 
EXHIBITED 

“Fan Gui: 18th Century Images of Westerners,” China Trade 
Museum, Milton, Massachusetts, September 15— December 
31, 1983 

RELATED OBJECTS 

For single female figures see: du Boulay 1963, p. 82, no. 115, 
and 1984, p. 293, fig. g; Leite 1986, p. 129; Williamson 1927, 
pl. xu1 (lower right), example from the Martin-Hurst Collec- 
tion (no. 53) which was sold at Sotheby’s London, February 
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Fig. 51a. Detail. 


10, 1970, lot 117; Howard and Ayers 1978, pp. 612-613, no. 
641, another example similarly decorated, which sold at 
Sotheby’s New York, January 30, 1985, lot 353; Jourdain and 
Jenyns 1950, fig. 74, illustrating one of two formerly in the 
lonides Collection, one of which is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Basil Ionides Bequest (C. 94-1965), closely 
related but from different molds than present example; 
Preisner 1980, no. 4.4, p. 25, not from the same molds, formerly 
Hyde and Shepard, New York (research files, Peabody Mu- 
seum of Salem). 
Other examples, for the female figure only: Sotheby’s Lon- 
2%, 1965, lot 138, March 1, 1976, lot 57 and 
June 29, 1976, lot 296; Sotheby’s Monaco, February 13, 1983, 
lot 280; Sotheby’s New York, January 30, 1985, lot 452 (Mr. 
and Mrs. Rafi Mottahedeh Collection), January 27, 1988, lot 
376 and October 20—21, 1989, an example of the female figure 


don, February 
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probably pressed from the same molds, the enameling is nearly 
identical to that of the Copeland example; Christie’s London, 
April 17, 1989, lot 173. 

For the male figure only: Christie’s London, July 7, 1986, 
lot 239 and July 5-6, 1984, lot 589; Sotheby’s Monaco, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1983, lot 280 and March 4, 1984, lot 107. 


1. Referenced in Christie’s London, July 6, 1984, lot 589 and 
July 7, 1986, lot 249. 

2. Jourdain and Jenyns 1950, p. 111, fig. 74 for illustration of 
one, 


. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 613, no. 641. 


WN 


4. Williamson 1927, pp. 141-150, based on information 


supplied by Captain L. C. J. M. van Overeem of The Hague 
and Mr. Steettinus van Mildart. 
5. Butler 1962, p. 112. 


52. Pair of Dancers 





China, 1735-1745 
Porcelain 


H. 44.5 x W. 26.5 cm. (H. 1712 x W. 107/¢ in.) 


These two figures were pressed from the same set of 
molds and are enameled in a similar fashion. Each 
wears a pale yellow tunic with slashed sleeves, re- 
vealing blue undersleeves with red cuffs; the flared 
hem of the skirt reveals a lime-green lining. The 
tunic is belted by a string of pearls. The pink skirt is 
decorated with cloud scrolls and trimmed in green; 
a frilled turquoise ruff encircles the neck. The hair 
is elaborately dressed with knotted tresses and 
ringlets tied with a blue bow and a double string of 
pearls. A wide lime-green bandeau accents the 
forehead and a tall rose-pink plume rises over the 
topknot. 

Each of the figures dances with her head turned 
slightly to the left, the right hand extended and left 
hand raised, with the right foot placed slightly for- 
ward. The hands (restored), which were originally 
detachable, are now secured. The ears are pierced 
for earrings, now missing. The bases are solid, with 
a small circular hole cut in the center for the escape 


of air during drying and firing. 


hel ere: two figures, probably representing women 
brought to China to entertain the court, are frozen 
for us in the midst of their performance. Jackets 
and skirts float and swing; the work displays a re- 
markable feel for dynamics. The figures appear to 
be from the same studio or factory as the European 
couple (cat. no. 51) as they share many of the same 
characteristics, such as size, construction and style 
of decoration. 

The national or regional identity of the dancers 
has not been determined. The faces are Asian but 
the costumes are not standard Chinese or Manchu 
attire. Long identified as Turkish, they may repre- 
sent a reference to figures or costumes of an earlier 


period. 


PROVENANCE 
Margaret, Lady Blunt; Sotheby’s London, March 5, 1974, 


lot 145. 


LITERATURE 
Country Life, May 23, 1974, p. 1267, no. 5. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975; “Fan Gui: 18th Century 
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Fig. 52a. Detail. 


Images of Westerners”, China Trade Museum, Milton, Mas- 
sachusetts, September 15 — December 31, 1983. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Only two other examples are documented: Jourdain and 
Jenyns 1950, p. 111, fig. 75, one of a pair of the same figure 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, from the Basil lonides 
Bequest (C.g5-1963); and the other exhibited at the British 
Museum, Ionides Bequest (OA 1963.4—22.10[86]), also from 
the same molds. 
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53. Two Groups: The Music Lesson 





China, 
Porcelain, ivory 


H. 14.x W. 14.3 cm. (H. 5 2 x W. 5% in.) 


740-1750 


The two nearly identical groups represent a man 
teaching a young woman to play the flute. The male 
figure wears a grey coat with black and gilt cloud 
scrolls, iron-red trousers, blue stockings decorated 
with cloud scrolls, and black shoes. The female 
figure wear a jacket with a lavender-washed glaze 
and gilded buttons, and pink trousers with floral 
sprays. Each female has pierced ears which may 
originally have been fitted with earrings. The flutes 
are ivory painted to resemble bamboo. The bases 
are solid, with small air holes cut through, and the 
mouths of the men are open for the escape of air 
during firing. There are restorations to some ex- 
tremities and to the necks of the men. 


Although not modeled as a pair—that is, as mir- 
ror images—the two examples could have been 
originally purchased and displayed as if they were 
a matched pair, which would follow the traditions 
of display in Europe. 

For the domestic market, the figural group 
would have had its own meaning. The transverse 
flute (di), which has a melancholy sound, is being 
played here by the young woman. This runs 
counter to tradition: the vertical flute (ziao) is ordi- 
narily the woman’s instrument, so we may believe 
that the male figure is lending his flute to his com- 
panion.' It takes little imagination to realize that 
to the Chinese, as well as to a Westerner, the image 
has a sexual connotation, judging by the teacher’s 
seductive pose and his expression. Interestingly, 
Pere d’Entrecolles recorded the production of por- 
celain flutes, flageolets and other “surprizing 
works as Strangers would think impossible.”? 

The subject is said to derive from certain Euro- 
pean ceramic groups or from the print from which 
those European figures were themselves taken. 
This print was “L’agréable lecon,” a 1758 engrav- 
ing by R. Gaillard from the 174.8 painting by Fran- 
¢ois Boucher (1703-1770) who is said to have done 
the drawing for the Vincennes factory where it ap- 
peared as a ceramic group called “La lecon du 
flageolet.” The theme was later produced at other 
factories throughout Europe, including Chel- 
sea, Frankenthal, Vienna and Prague. While the 
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theme has the same suggestive overtones in both 
the Chinese and European figures, the Chinese 
example is modeled with more humor and char- 
aACGUEIE 

If one of these European ceramic groups was in 
fact the basis of the Chinese version, the Chinese 
potter greatly altered the final product by making 
a total “translation.” Each of the European groups 
shows the female figure playing a vertical flute, 
while the Chinese examples show her playing a 
bamboo transverse flute. In the Western examples 
the male figure is always shown with one leg 
slightly raised, in an artistic but somewhat seduc- 
tive fashion, while the Chinese examples have the 
male’s left leg simply wrapped around the body of 
the female and resting atop her bent left leg. 

In view of the differences between the Chinese 
and Western figures, the question arises as to 
whether the influence could not have been in re- 
verse: that Boucher was first inspired by a Chinese 
original. Boucher, court painter to Louis xiv, was 
not immune to the allure of China and created a 
number of chinoiserie paintings after which por- 
celain figures were made. We know from the rec- 
ord of his estate auction that Boucher owned a 
Chinese porcelain figure of a flutist: “824. A seated 
flute player, of porcelain truitée, gray colored, of a 
very rare quality; the head is powerfully expressive. 
The piece is three inches high. The fingertips of 


one hand are broken.” 
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In 1722 Augustus the Strong received from 
Princess Teschen “N74. 2 seated females with 
lutes, 2 children standing also with instruments.”° 
These of course referred to white ware figures from 
Dehua. The Copeland figures compare with a 
figure of a lady with the same distinctive hairstyle 
found in the wreck of the Geldermalsen (1752).° 
Stylistically, the Copeland figures seem to predate 
any possible influence from the European porce- 
lain groups after the Gaillard print of 1758. 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, June 1989. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Sotheby's London, October 15, 1974, lot 34.2, arelated group, 
somewhat inferior as to modeling and enameling, with the 


54. Budai Heshang 


flute missing, and November 8, 1983, lot 202, another closely 
related figure from different molds. 


1. Eberhard 1986, pp. 111-112. 

2. Du Halde 1738, p. 351. 

3. Fora discussion and illustration of various European models 
on this theme see, Jan Divis, European Porcelain, New York, 
1983, pp. 172-174; Rosenfeld 1949, p. 68; and Armin B. 
Allen, “The H. Graves Terwilliger collection of Frankenthal 
porcelain,” Antiques, October 1976, pp. 784-791, pl. 11 for 
an example by J. F. Luck, circa 1759. 

4. Boucher 1771, p. 118, “824. Un fluteur assis, de porcelaine 
truitée; couleur isabelle, d’une qualité tres rare. Le carac- 
tere de la téte est d’une grande expression. Ce morceau 
porte 3 pouces de haut. Les bouts des doigts d’une des mains 
de cette figure sont cassés.” 

5. Donnelly 1969, p. 340. 

6. Sheaf and Kilburn 1988, p. 156, pl. 204. 





China, 1725-1750 
Porcelain 


15:5 x W. 18.8 cnt. (6 7s WV 77s in) 


This figure of Budai is seated and leaning against a 
smiling, single-horned chimera. The head, body, 
hands (restored) and feet of the Budai are clear- 
glazed. The finely modeled face has touches of flesh 
coloring around the cheeks, iron-red on the lips and 
black in the eyes. The figure wears a lime green robe 
lined in pale rose with floral roundels in sepia. The 
hair of the beast is enameled in sepia, with details in 
green, blue and black. The base is open. 


Ne noted above, Budai Heshang was one of the 
most popular porcelain figures in the export mar- 
ket, occurring as small Dehua examples (see cat. 
no. 4.4.) and enameled in the rose palette. Among 
the larger figures are a number modeled as tu- 
reens, some of which display an armorial or a 
European medallion on the stomach.’ 

The Budai became a symbol of chinoiserie, at 
least in France, which is indicated by the persis- 
tence of the term magot by which he became 
known in the West.” A figure of the Budai can be 
seen displayed on a shelf in the painting Le Dé- 
jeuner by Francois Boucher in the Musée du 
Louvre, Paris.> 
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PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, July 1988. 


1. Beurdeley 1962, p. 162, cat. 59, collection of Serge Blazy, 
Paris. 

2. Hawes and Corsiglia 1984, p. 165, referencing Impey 1977, 
p- 96. 

3. Ibid. 
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5s. Budai Heshang 





China, 1725-1750 
Porcelain 


H. 16.5 x W. 22.2 cm. (H. 642 x W. 8% in.) 


Another image of Budai, here shown seated and 
with laughing expression, clasping his bag of posses- 
sions in his left hand. Gilded prayer beads are held 
in his right hand, which rests on his raised right 
knee. The face is finely molded, with washes of flesh 
color; it is detailed in black, the lips red and the 
tongue separately molded. His loose robe is open at 
the front, enameled in green and decorated with 
crane medallions. There are various borders 
enameled around the hem, collar and cuffs. The 
hands, beads and feet are molded separately and at- 
tached to the main form. The base is solid except for 
a large circular hole cut toward the left side of the 
figure for the escape of air during firing. 


While generally considered to be made for the 
export market, many Budai figures were undoubt- 
edly intended for the domestic Chinese market as 
well. A photograph of about 1928, taken in Beijing, 
shows Robert Rousset, who brought together col- 
lections of antiquities for sale to Western dealers 
and collectors. Among the diverse ceramics seen 
in the photograph are several Budai figures similar 
to the Copeland example.’ 

European porcelain figures of Budai were made 
after Chinese originals similar to this Copeland 
example. One closely related figure was made at 
the Vienna factory, during the du Paquier period 
(1719-1744), and is listed in the 1745 sales catalog 
as “1 Indianische Figur auf Bolster.” 


PROVENANCE 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 19, 1988, lot 1693. 


1. Beurdeley 1966, fig. 113. 
2. Hackenbroch 1955, pl. 106, no. 161, p. 170. 
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56. Two Wall Pockets 





China, 1750-1775 

Porcelain 

Left: H. 23.2 x W. 10.1 em. (H. 9% x W. 4 in:)} 
Right: H. 23.5 x W. 9.9 cm. (H. 94 x W. 3% in.) 


Both figures have been pressed from the same set of 
molds. Their garments are enameled in a similar 
fashion, while the vases differ in their enameled dec- 
oration. Each boy wears his hair in double side knots 
with the tops shaved to a peak at the forehead. The 
simple bib is tied around the waist and each boy 
wears embroidered shoes as well as anklets and 
bracelets. There are holes cut into the flat backs so 
that the figures may be hung on nails or pegs. 


ound the necks each wears a gilded lock as an 
amulet for protection. Parents of newborn sons 
were supposed to ask 100 individuals for money 
with which to buy this type of lock; this conferred 
protective blessings from 100 different sources and 
insured longevity for the infant.’ Boys with vases 
can also signify, “We are harbingers of peace.” 

The gilded bracelets and anklets may be talis- 
mans as well. Worn by boys until the age of sixteen, 
ornamental bands in the style represented here 
often had a core made from a beaten iron coffin 
nail and were considered effective in keeping away 
evil spirits.” 

At least eight pairs of wall pockets in the form of 
boys holding vases are in the collection of the 
Chinese Pavilion at Drottningholm.? Under the 
category of “Porcelain of the Reign of Wanli: 
Painted in Blue on White Ground,” Zhu Yan listed 
“Flower vases in the form of a double gourd cut in 
halves (so as to hang on the wall)...” in the 1774. 
Dao Shuo.* 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, September 1985. 


1. Conversation with Terese Tse Bartholomew, November 
1989; and, Williams 1978, p. 61. 

2. Williams 1978, p. 63. 

3. Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 1974, p. 129, and 
291, no. FE 72, 73. 

4. Bushell 1910, p. 160. 
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57. Pair of Seated Figures 





China, 1740-1750 
Porcelain 


ELioa.s x W.16-7 em. (F128, x Wo In) 


These two seated women, similarly modeled and 
enameled but in opposing positions, form a standard 
pair. Each figure wears her black hair in a chignon 
wrapped in a light blue turban. She wears a light 
green robe with dark green floral roundels and cloud 
motifs, iron-red pants with gilt roundels of lotus 
flowers and scrolls, and black shoes for bound feet. 
With both hands, she holds a small brown dog with 
a gilt collar and bell. To the side, a polychromed 
peacock stares up from a blue rock. The woman sits 
on a ground-like platform enameled blue-green 

on the top surface and brown around the edge. The 
bases are solid. 


‘lite pose, a figure seated on the ground with one 
leg bent and the other extended, is an artistic con- 
ceit that appears with regularity in Chinese rep- 
resentational art. A pair of seated falconers, in 
earthenware of the second half of the sixth century 
is perhaps one of the earliest three-dimensional 
realizations of this pose.’ Two additional vari- 
ations on the Copeland pair are known, in which 
the women are holding parrots or children; in 
these, the peacock is absent. These figures reflect 
the observation of Athanasius Kircher in 1625 
when he remarked on the clothing of Chinese 
women and that they passed their time away 
“sporting with little dogs, birds and such de- 


b] 


higlatsmes 

While most figures show the women wearing 
shoes for bound feet, one example depicts the 
woman with relatively large bare feet, unbound. 
There is reason to believe that this last figure may 
have been made for a client who found bound feet 
objectionable. A pair of figures of women standing 
on rock bases and holding vases have the same 
peacocks gazing at them from rockwork as the 
Copeland example.* Still another example, much 
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Fig. 57a. Seated Chinese Man, Chantilly, soft-paste porcelain, 
1740-1751, Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, J. Pierpont 
Morgan Collection (1917.912), (H. 15.1 x L. 17x D. 12.5 cm. 


[H.6x L. 6'Y%16x D. 4% in.]). Photo credit: Joseph Szaszfai. 


damaged, was mounted in ormolu with an ormolu 
palm and a lotus-form water-dropper in lieu of the 
peacock. The figure holds an ormolu flower bud 
instead of a dog or child.® All of these variations 
appear to have come from a single studio. 


The peacock was probably introduced to China 
from the Malay Peninsula, but it has a long history 
in China and is much appreciated for its beauty 
and dignity.° It is thought to drive evil away, and 
to dance when it sees a beautiful woman.’ Begin- 
ning at the time of the Ming dynasty, the peacock’s 
feathers were used as an emblem of official rank. 
Bound arrangements of the feathers, which were 
granted for meritorious services, given for con- 
tributing to charity or even obtainable by pur- 
chase, were suspended from the hat finials of offi- 
cials. 

Seated figures apparently based upon these 
Chinese originals were created at Chantilly (see 
fig. 57a) possibly as early as 1740 but not later than 


W751 


PROVENANCE 
Sotheby’s London, June 24, 1980, lot 141. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Jenyns 1965, pl. c1it B, an identical but single example, 
Henry Brown Collection; 1989 Winter Antiques Show, p. 60, 
Fred B. Nadler Antiques, a pair of barefoot seated female 
figures not on bases, poised and decorated in the same manner, 
holding children; Clandon Park, Surrey, a pair of female 
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figures holding stem-cup shaped vases standing next to 
peacocks. 

Other examples: Galerie Charpentier 1955, fig. 27, an iden- 
tical example with the rockery to the right of the figure, with 
the coloring similar to that of the Copeland example; Sotheby’s 
London, June 22, 1970, lot 154, for a similar pair, and a single 
example October 31, 1972, lot 163, and another March 20, 
1979, lot 164, and lots 151 and 153 for two standing figures 
holding vases with peacocks gazing at them from rockwork; 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 27, 1984, lot 1422, for a related pair 
each holding a parrot and June 18-19, 1988, lot 1692, for 
another barefoot pair, seated, holding children, minus the 
rocks. 


1. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Anonymous 
Loan, 1990; and Ashton and Gray 1935, p. 104, no. 30, 
another example dated third—fifth century a.p. of a man 
feeding a bird, of unglazed earthenware (H. 20.3 cm. [8 
in.]), collection of Mr. H. Oppenheim, London. 

2. Ash nd, p. 619. 

z. An oil painting on canvas of a reclining concubine with 
child in the Peabody Museum of Salem exists in several 
versions, one of which has had the view of the woman’s 
bound feet covered by a carefully placed teapot, and her 
exposed breast covered by a bouquet of flowers. Such alter- 
ations may have been produced by request of specific clients. 

. Sotheby’s London, March 20, 1979, lots 151 and 153. 

. Christie’s New York, June 24, 1980, lot 105. 

. Williams 1978, pp. 317-318. 

. Eberhard 1986, p. 229. 

. Ithank Clare Le Corbeiller for bringing this to my attention. 
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58. Pair of Kneeling Figures 





China, 1740-1750 
Porcelain 


H.21.6x W. 15.5 cm, (Ht 84x VW. 6% in.) 


The faces, hands and legs of these figures are 
enameled a pale aubergine-grey. The features are 
recognizably Caucasian. Each figure is dressed in a 
pale green skirt with floral motifs and a rose-pink 
jacket. The jacket is decorated with cranes in a 
medallion interspersed with floral sprays, and has 
an iron-red cloud scroll collar. Each man holds a 
bowl in the form of a horn of plenty. His hair is cut 
short in the front and long in the back; it is carefully 
delineated in black enamel as are the details of the 
face. The lips are iron-red and the ears are pierced 
and undoubtedly were intended to hold pendant ear- 
rings. The bases are solid; the only air hole for firing 
is found inside the vessels that the men bear. 


lie pose of these kneeling figures is somewhat 
rare in export market wares. A similarly posed 
figure is believed to have come from the Summer 
Palace, Beijing.’ In fact, a number of pieces of 
decorative arts from the Summer Palace have as 
their theme the subjugation of foreigners. A Qian- 
long period cloisonné box supported by two kneel- 
ing figures evidently representing foreigners from 
the South is another example.* Howard and Ayers 
suggest that such wares might have been intended 
for the diversion of the Court in Beijing and that 
they conveyed the concept that the foreign barba- 
rians from Europe came to China to offer tribute 
to its Emperor as had other nations.* There are 
only four known objects consisting of European 
men holding or supporting porcelain vessels, with 
reign marks of the Qianlong period, which indi- 
cates that those particular examples may have 
been made solely for the Court. On the other 
hand, the number of examples similar to the Cope- 
land figure, which are now in private and public 
collections in the West, seems to indicate that these 
examples at least were intended for export. 


PROVENANCE 
Christie’s London, November 1, 1971; Sotheby’s Monte Car- 
lo, February g, 1981, lot 1000. 


LITERATURE 
Du Boulay 1984, p. 293, 
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EXHIBITED 
“Fan Gui: 18th Century Images of Westerners,” China Trade 
Museum, Milton, Massachusetts, September 15—December 
41, 1983. 

RELATED OBJECTS 

Other examples apparently pressed from the same molds are 
known: Polesden Lacey, Surrey (POL/C/143ab); and another 
pair at Uppark; Sotheby’s Monaco, June 24, 1984, lot 3096, a 
pair of Chinese boys in the same pose in Louis xv ormolu 
mounts; Christie’s London, July 6, 1986, lot 225, a single 
example. 

Other related objects include: Victoria and Albert Museum 
(FE.28 & A-1978), two waterpots in the shape of ingots, or 
sycee, held by kneeling boys; Bahr 1911, pl. Lxxxtx, p. 130, 
a pair of similarly posed figures with distinctively Chinese 
features and costumes each carrying a vase in one hand; Chris- 
tie’s London, July 7, 1986, lot 225, a single example. 


1. Sotheby’s Hong Kong, May 16-17, 1989, lot 431, from the 
collection of Hermann von Mandl of Vienna and part of the 
group of works of art and porcelain purchased when he was 
resident in China in the late nineteenth century. 

2. Jenyns and Watson 1980, pp. 116, no. 83 and 125. 

. Howard and Ayers 1978, pp. 171-172. 

. For a discussion of these, see The Chinese Porcelain Com- 

pany, Chinese Porcelain Sculpture, New York, 1990, p. 50, 


no. 44. 


N 
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sg. Chinese Couple 





China, 1750-1770 
Porcelain 

ies. 0.3 VVevoewecrn: 
(H. 64% x W. 7% in.) 


The group consists of a man seated on a rock 
taboret, with his bare left foot resting on the knee of 
a woman. His shoe is on the ground, his legging is 
draped over his right knee. He wears his queue 
wrapped around his head. The woman’s hair is worn 
in a chignon held in place by a gilt pin. His robe is 
aqua with varicolored leaf-shaped reserves contain- 
ing landscape scenes; her deep blue robe has cloud 
scroll motifs and is worn over an iron-red skirt. Her 
own naked leg is exposed through the open skirt 
which also exposes her bound foot. The pad base is 
solid except for a slight indentation in the center 
which forms a foot rim. 


asa for its intimacy, this group is one of a 
small number of related figures that depict men 
and women in seemingly everyday activities, 
which at second glance provides a double en- 
tendre. This example shows a man having a pedi- 
cure; related groups depict ear-cleaning, wine- 
drinking, smoking lessons and music lessons (see 
cat. no. 54). But these routines are evidently pre- 
liminary to sexual advances. In each of the figural 
groups which convey veiled eroticism a young 
woman, a traditional beauty (meiren), is shown 
with her leg exposed; or with the man in a sug- 
gestive pose. As nakedness was taboo, even the 
slightest display of a leg would be considered more 
than daring. The bound foot, as discussed earlier, 
was also considered erotic. Even for the man to 
wear the queue wrapped around his head is consid- 
ered improper. Because of the explicitness of these 
pieces it has been suggested that they were made 
exclusively for the export market, although there 
must have been some interest in these figures 
within the domestic Chinese market. 

As early as 1721, in the Japanese Palace inven- 
tory, Augustus the Strong was recorded as owning 
a group which, while probably of Dehua ware, 
would belong to this genre of sculpture. Listed as 
N42 is 


6 


‘1 group, 2 dolls embracing, an old man 
looking on.”' In 1769 the estate of M. Prousteau 
included a group of two figures said to represent 
the extraction of teeth? and in 1756 another group 
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sold by Lazare Duvaux may have represented the 
figure of awoman cleaning the ear of aman. Both 
of these latter groups very probably relate to the 
Copeland figure in period and type. 


PROVENANCE 
Christie’s Monaco, June 20, 1988, lot 236. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Other pedicure groups include: Christie’s London, October 
13, 1975, lot 152, May 15, 1978, lot 158, November 14, 1984, 
lot 617, June 15, 1987, lot 178 and April 23, 1990, lot 127; 
Sotheby’s Monaco, March 5, 1989, lot 4.4.2; one in the posses- 
sion of Earle Vandekar & Co., London, 1989. 

Groups of related themes: Antiques, February 1986, Art 
Trading Ltd., New York, a group, consisting of aman with an 
open shirt and a young woman who sits upon his knee; 
Sotheby’s London, December 1, 1981, lot 126 for a standing 
lady examining the ear of a seated man; Beurdeley 1966, 
p. 260, cat. nos. 183 and 184.—both possibly those just dis- 
cussed; Christie’s Monaco, December 7, 1987, lot 70, a re- 
lated group not depicting a pedicure. 


1. Donnelly 1969, p. 440. 

2. Prousteau 1769, lot 138: “Un Groupe de deux Figures rep- 
resentat un Arracheur de dents; plus, deux Pagodes dont 
une mutille; chacune 4 un Enfant a cétés delle; le tout de 
porcelain de la Chine.” 

3. Courajod 1873, no. 2517, “Deux groupes de magots, la 
baton a l’oreille,” sold by Lazare Duvaux to Count Valen- 
tinols. 
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60. A Lady and Dog 





China, c. 1750 
Porcelain 


Ho271.8.x% W.o13-5 em. (H8% x W.5 74631) 


This woman stands next to an openwork garden rock 
forming a taboret upon which is seated a white and 
black spotted dog wearing an iron-red collar, from 
which hangs a blue enameled bell. The left arm of 
this standing figure is bent at the elbow, and she 
holds a peach (?) in her hand. The woman’s robe is 
white with a pattern of large floral motifs in rose 

and archaic dragons in iron-red. The skirt has an 
iron-red panel on the front containing a translucent 
green landscape motif. The base has a slightly raised 
central section forming a foot rim but is otherwise 
solid. The figure’s hands are restored. 


NV aviation: on this theme, some of this same size 
and others smaller, are found in Dehua ware. A 
potted plant replaces the dog in some of these other 
groupings. Pieces similar to this example have 
been found on the wreck of the Geldermalsen, 
suggesting a mid-eighteenth century date for this 
and related figures. 


PROVENANCE 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries Inc., New York, February 19, 1965, 
gallery label on base. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Gulland 1899, no. 276, p. 166, a similar figure with a young 
child said to be a depiction of Sum Liang and her son Song 
Loh. 
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61. Pair of Ladies with Lotus Candleholders 





China, 1770-1800 
Porcelain 


feeds cm. (1. 11 4 in.) 


The women holding lotus-form vases stand in 
mirror-image poses. Each figure is modeled and 
enameled similarly. Their black hair is coiffed into 
a high double coiled bun and held in place with gilt 
pins. Their faces and hands are delicately tinted with 
flesh coloring and detailed in rose and black. Each 
wears a turquoise collar over a fur cape. The mul- 
ticolored robes are in shades of red, orange and yel- 
low with scroll patterned roundels in gilt, their skirts 
in turquoise-green. Each wears a cord with tassels 
around her waist. 


Ficures of Chinese women holding vases or lotus 
flowers, functioning as candleholders, were fairly 
popular; they can be found in variations of these 
poses, of differing sizes, with and without bases. 
European potters imitated such forms; the copies 
fall within the category of decorative arts known 
as chinoiserie. At least one such example, possibly 
made in Germany, was later re-copied in China.’ 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, January 1974. 


EXHIBITED 

“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975; “The Manner of Mak- 
ing Porcelain,” China Trade Museum, Milton, Massachu- 
setts, February 2—April 22, 1984. 


WN 
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RELATED OBJECTS 

As this type of figure was extremely popular, the variations are 
numerous. Among the closely related figures see: Williamson 
1927, pl. L1x, top, Mrs. Paterson Collection. 

Other examples: Antiques, June 1957, p. 489, fig. G (H. 54.2 
cm. [13 4 in.]), each figure on a platform base, David Stock- 
well, Wilmington, Delaware; Antiques, March 1980, p. 589, 
Helen McGehee, New York, a related pair; Sotheby’s London, 
November 6, 1973, lot 194, a pair, July 16, 1974, lot 139, a 
single figure, July 22, 1975, lot 385, a pair, the property of 
E. Richardson and May 29, 1990, lot 88; Christie’s London, 
March 14, 1977, lot 38. 


1. Howard and Ayers 1978, no. 643 for a single example, and 
The Chinese Porcelain Co., 1987, for a pair of figures 
(H. 31.8 cm. [12 2 in.]) from the collection of Charles de 
Pauw. 
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62. Pair of Figures as Candleholders 





China, 17436-1795 
Porcelain 


Hoon cin. (Eoin) 


Each figure in this European man-and-woman pair 
bears taper holders in the form of a bowl in its left 
hand and a lotus-bud in its right hand. Each stands 
atop a hexagonal base supported by two birds with 
outstretched wings. These figures may have been 
fired separately from their bases and attached later; 
bolts now hold them in place. 

The woman has short curly iron-red hair. Her 
white bodice is opened to reveal an iron-red vest 
with gilt floral shaped buttons. Her skirt is pink and 
scattered with dark rose floral pattern. Her turned- 
up shoes are enameled in iron-red. 

The male figure wears a tricorn hat, an iron-red 
jacket covered with cloud patterns in gilt, and large 
turned-over white cuffs which reveal lacy shirt cuffs. 
Under a white vest with four white buttons he wears 
a pale blue shirt with gilt buttons. His breeches are 
rose enameled, the stockings are in white enamel 
etched before firing with a floral and vine motif. 


‘Tienes of such elaborate bases as those seen here 
is perhaps unique. Generally bases for figures are 
simple pads, rough rock-like pads or, occasionally, 
pierced plinths. The Copeland figures are holding 
traditional Chinese alms bowls and lotus flowers 
which were the most popular form of candle sock- 
ets in figural pieces. 

Foreign visitors—regardless of their status in 
their native land—were required to pay tribute to 
China’s emperor. It is not unusual to find a West- 
erner depicted in a tribute bearing pose. Although 
paintings and representations on porcelain usually 
depict one of the Eight Treasures (coral or the sa- 
cred fungus) as tribute, in reality it consisted of 
more mundane goods such as furs, silver or gin- 
seng. 


PROVENANCE 
Lady Blunt; John Sparks Limited, October 19, 1975, gallery 
labels inside base of each figure. 


EXHIBITED 
“Fan Gui: 18th Century Images of Westerners”, China Trade 
Museum, Milton, Massachusetts, September 15—- December 
31, 1983. 
RELATED OBJECTS 
Other known examples of these figures exist without bases: 
Honey 1927, pl. 97b, the figure of a woman similarly modeled 
and decorated but without a base, in the Salting Collection, 
Victoria and Albert Museum (C.14.78-1910); Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford, another pair of figures also from the same molds 
and similarly decorated, but with later wood bases; Honey 
1970, pl. 121, the Mount Trust Collection. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, May 16-17, 1989, lot 
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63. Seated Hound 





China, 1750-1780 
Porcelain 
H. 58 x W. 43 cm. (H. 227% x W. 13 in.) 


The hound sits on its haunches, front legs straight 
and head erect. It is enameled in brown with the 
chest, paws and underbelly left primarily white. Its 
eyes are enameled with a dark brown. Around its 
neck is an iron-red cord tied with a knot at the back 
of the neck. A gilt bell hangs from the front and 

two tassels held by gold bezels on either side. An 
opening in its back is shaped like the peach of 
longevity, its edges glazed, and a splash of glazing 
can be seen within the interior opposite the opening. 


he dog is classed among the six domestic ani- 
mals of China’ and is considered a symbol of fidel- 
ity as it is in the West. Williams states that the 
Chinese dogs are generally either yellow or black, 
with coarse bristling hair, tails that curl up high 
over the back, sharp and erect ears, and pointed 
muzzles. This description fits the dog commonly 
found as a decoration on export porcelain and de- 
picted with the Western couple, usually identified 
as Governor Duff and his wife. 

A possibly unique pair of dogs in silver (fig. 64a), 
modeled similarly to the Copeland example, are 
traditionally thought to have come from the Sum- 
mer Palace, Beijing, which suggests it is highly 
probable that figures of hounds were not made sol- 
ely for the export market.” 


PROVENANCE 
Sotheby’s London, November 20, 1956, lot 78; Michael Brett, 
Worcester, England, April 1958. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 713, illustrated bottom center. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Such large figures are extremely rare: Beurdeley and Raindre 
1986, p. 212, no. 290 for another pair (H. 48 cm. [18% in.]) 
in a private collection in Italy, also with shapes cut in the 
backs; Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 596. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, November 20, 1956, lot 
78, Earl of Shrewsbury Collection; Country Life, January 26, 
1961, fig. 6, one of a pair from a Sotheby’s sale and listed as 
“nearly two feet high”; Sotheby’s New York, December 13, 
1960, lot 115, and April 27-29, 1978, a pair of hounds of the 
same large size but dated to the nineteenth century; Christie’s 
New York, October 9-10, 1985, lot 205. 





Fig. 64a. Pair of Dogs, China, silver, 1770-1790, Private Col- 
lection. 


1. Williams 1978, p. 124. 
2. Sparks 1987, figure K, a pair of related dogs in silver 
(H. 22.9 cm. [9 in.]), from the collection of the Honourable 


Lady Ward. 


64. Seated Greyhound 





China, 1740-1750 
Porcelain 


H. 15.9 x W. 12.7 cm. (H. 64x W. 45 in.) 


This bony-ribbed hound is seated, with its mouth 
open and tail curled up on its right rear leg. It is 
enameled with fine gray brushstrokes over a pale 
blue-gray wash with a mottled pale flesh undercolor. 
It has unusual blue-green eyes with black irises (a 
translucent glaze over matte black). A yellow bell 
hangs from an iron-red collar around its neck. In- 
terior areas of the ears and the mouth, together with 
its free-modeled tongue, are enameled in iron-red. 
The open mouth served as an air vent during firing. 


As early as the Tang dynasty one finds a seated 
bony-ribbed, long muzzled hound with a collar 
and bell and tail curled on its ramp.’ Models of 
similar dogs, of Dehua ware, were exported in 
the late seventeenth century. Augustus the Strong 
owned eighteen Dehua figures by 1721 and ac- 
quired twelve more in 1723.” He also owned two 
Kangxi figures of dogs of the exact size as this 
Copeland figure, one spotted yellow and brown 
and the other green and black. Two dogs of a 
“singular color” were sold at the Roque sale in 
174.5* and may have been related to the Copeland 
example. 


PROVENANCE 
Sarah Potter Conover, New York, January 1938, gallery label 
on base and sticker with printed number “130.” 


LITERATURE 
Wilmington 1957, no. 265. 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 
ety of the Fine Arts, 1957. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 596, fig. 620; Phillips 1956, pl. 
73; Hyde 1964, pl x11. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, April 4, 1967, lot 178, 
December 10, 1968, lots 157 and 158, February 1972, lot 107, 
and February 27, 1973, lot 253; Christie’s Monaco, June 22, 
1989, lot 60 for a mirror image example of quite similar 
enameling style and size; Christie’s London, March 16, 1964, 
lots 139, 14.0; and Sotheby’s Monaco, March 4, 1990, lot 4.67. 


1. Collection of the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian 
Insitution (80.0024). 

2. Donnelly 1969, p. 184. 

%. Dresden 1978, Inv. no. P.O. 432 8/N.1931 and P.O. 4330/ 
N.1941. 

4. Roque 1745, lot 280, “Deux Chiens de Porcelaine, d’une 
couleur singuliére.” 












65. Pair of Roosters 





China, 1740-1750 
Porcelain 
H. 46 x W. 21 cm. (H. 141% x W. 84 in.) 


The cape, breast and back of these roosters display 
three different types of feathers in tints of rose with 
white enamel, outlined in black. The black wing 
(lesser sickles) and tail feathers (sickles) are detailed 
by scratching through the dry enamel before firing. 
The combs, wattles, shanks and claws are cold- 
painted in iron-red. The rockwork is covered with 
several shades of brown enamel. Open at the base, 
the rockwork and figure are hollow, with the open 
beaks and pierced nostrils serving as additional 
venting. The comb of one bird is chipped. 


ly China, the rooster (gongji) is a common motif 
found depicted in all the fine and decorative arts. 
The homophone ji provides the double meaning of 
“rooster” and “fortunate” which in turn has made 
the fowl a charm for “luck.” Five virtues are as- 
cribed to the rooster: literary spirit, marked by the 
comb; warlike disposition, marked by the spurs; 
courage, as he fights his enemies; benevolence, as 


he clucks for the hens as he scratches up grain; and 
faithfulness, as he never loses the hour.’ 

A rooster and hen standing amid rockwork in a 
garden of peonies is a frequent motif reflecting the 
pleasures of a country life. Another common 
motif, found on export porcelain, is a young 
woman observing a rooster mating with a hen—a 
humorous variation on the voyeur theme. Porce- 
lain figures such as these are striking in both form 
and color. Posed with great realism, they are mar- 
velously graceful and modeled with artistry. 

Howard and Ayers cite two paintings, one of a 
Dutch interior by Cornelis Troost in the Rijksmu- 
seum, dated 174.1, which shows a figure similar to 
the Copeland example standing on a table, and 
another of colorful roosters and cranes seen in 
an eighteenth-century watercolor of a porcelain 
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shop.” Lazare Duvaux sold pairs of roosters to at 
least four persons, including Madame de Pom- 
padour (in May 1750), Madame d’Espinay (in Oc- 
tober 1752), Monsieur d’Azincourt (in November 
1755), and Monsieur le Comte de Valentinois (in 
June 1756).> Analogous to these may be the pair 
mounted in ormolu in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston.* 

Six pairs of roosters listed in the 1777 inventory 
are still in the Chinese Pavilion at Drottning- 
holm.° Two pairs of roosters were in the sale of a 
Monsieur Blondel’s collection in Paris, 1783.° The 
same colorful fowl appears on wall coverings of the 
mid-eighteenth century made for the export mar- 


ket (see fig. 65a). 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, May 1969, the numbers “353,” 
and “354.” within rectangles painted in black on the bases. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 715, top left; Forbes 1982, p. 30, no. 43; 
Green 1975, p. 39, top left. 
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RELATED OBJECTS 
See catalog no. 66, also illustrated in Copeland 1966, p. 714; 
Staehelin 1965, p. 43, a pair of roosters among eighteenth- 
century export wares to be sold to Westerners; Howard and 
Ayers 1978, p. 584, fig. 606 for a similar example left in the 
white glazed state and decorated in Europe with paint now 
missing; Gubbay Collection, Clandon Park, Surrey, roosters 
of a similar form but possibly of a later date of manufacture. 
Other examples: Antiques, July 1963, p. 26, Joseph and 
Earle D. Vandekar, London, a similar pair with a rockwork 
base which does not flare out to support the roosters’ bodies, 
du Boulay 1984, p. 301, fig. 11, a pair, possibly from the same 
molds as the Copeland examples, sold at Christie’s London, 
February 25, 1963. 


1. Williams 1978, pp. 199-200, for further descriptions of the 
complex Chinese symbolism associated with the rooster. 

2. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 584, citing Scheurleer 1974, p. 
17% for the Dutch painting and Staehelin 1965, pl. 43 for 
the porcelain shop. 

3. Courajod 1873, nos. 490, 1243, 2294 and 2517. 

4. Wickes Collection, Bequest of Forsyth Wickes, 65.2263 and 
65.2264. 

5. Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 1974, p. 165. 

6. Blondel 1783, p. 97, “476. Deux Cogs fond rouge, sur 
Rochers fond brunatre,” and p. 98, “377 Deux autres de 
méme genre.” 
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66. Pair of Roosters 








China, 174.0-1750 
Porcelain 


H. 36.5 x W. 22.2 cm. (H. 14% x W. 8% in.) 


Each of these roosters stands on a brown rockwork 
base, and they form a standard pair. The combs, 
wattles, faces and ear lobes are cold-painted red on 
a biscuit ground, while the iris is a brown glaze on 

a biscuit eye. The cape feathers cascade like flames 
down the back in iron-red, the breast and body 
feathers are in light brown, the tail and sickle feath- 
ers in grey and black. The central spine (rachis) 

of each feather is left in the white, and each feather 
is separated by a gilt line. Some wing feathers are 
green detailed in gilt, while others in over-glaze blue 
and black are also separated by gilt lines. The shanks 
and toes are enameled in yellow with brown detail- 
ing, the claws in white. Points of each of the bird’s 
combs are broken, the example on the right with 

a partially restored comb. 


ee figure may represent the red jungle fowl 
(Gallus gallus) of southern China, which is in ap- 
pearance much like a domestic gamecock and 
nearly as colorful as the enameled porcelain rep- 
resentation.’ 


PROVENANCE 

Richard Brooman-White, M.P., Secretary of State for Scot- 
land; Sotheby’s London, May 26, 1964, lot 166; Joseph and 
Earle D. Vandekar, London; Frank Partridge & Sons, Ltd., 
London, March 1965. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 715, top left. 


EXHIBITED 
“Yang-ts’ai: The Foreign Colors. . . Rose Porcelains of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty,” China Trade Museum, Milton, Massachu- 
setts, May 1982; “Chinese Export Enameled Porcelain Fig- 
ures from the Collection of Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland,” 
Peabody Museum of Salem, May 1988 and continuing. 
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RELATED OBJECTS 

See previous pair; Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 
1974, p- 165, no. FE81, one pair which is nearly identical in 
molding to the Copeland examples but with gilded feathers 
on a plain white glazed ground, in the Chinese Pavilion at 
Drottningholm; Hobson 1948, p. 100, fig. 158, an example in 
the British Museum; Hobson 1941, pl. xxxvit, no. 108, an 
example (H. 40.6 cm. [16 in.]) in the Leonard Gow Collection; 
Antiques, July 1963, p. 26, Joseph and Earle D. Vandekar, 
London; Copeland 1966, p. 714, illustrated top left. 


1. De Schauensee 1984, p. 190. 





67. Hawk 





China, 1745-1750 

Porcelain 

lisas cme(soo- 7s 1) 

This massive figure of a hawk is posed, with its right 
foot raised, on a rockwork base. Although natural- 
istically modeled, the coloring is fanciful, being in 
shades of green, turquoise and blue with black 
detailing. The breast is enameled in rose, the feet 
yellow and the beak heavily gilded (recently re- 
gilded). The eyes have traces of old gilding and the 
pupils are a dark brown. The openwork rock forma- 
tion on which the bird stands is enameled first in 
brown, over which have been run opaque white and 
purple with occasional spots of rose and green. 

The feather detailing on the neck is executed with 
great skill and care, not with cross-hatching but 
with a complex system of V-shaped lines. The top 
back feathers are enameled in two subtle but differ- 
ent shades of a pale aqua, detailed with black lines 
and opaque white enamel spines (see detail, fig. 
67a). The remaining wing feathers are enameled in 
shades of green, blue-green and blue with gilded 
spines and black detailing. The base is open to the 
hollow body of the hawk. 


alive Chinese designate eagles and falcons by the 
term ying (a homophone for “heroic”) and con- 
sider them emblematic of strength, boldness, dar- 
ing and keen vision.’ An eagle on a rock in the sea 
symbolizes the hero (ying) who fights a lone bat- 
tle.* As they did with most animals, the Chinese 
found medicinal powers in these birds; the tails 
were a curative charm to be rubbed on children 
suffering from smallpox.? 

Hawking and falconry were, of course, as much 
a sport in Europe as in China. Figures similar to 
this were made in the West, the majority at the 
Meissen factory. Among the most famous of the 
large porcelain birds made at Meissen are the circa 
1732 eagles based on late seventeenth- or early 
eighteenth-century Japanese prototypes. Itis pos- 
sible that such massive examples as the Copeland 
hawk were produced to capture a share of the mar- 
ket for related Meissen wares. This and the few 
known related examples are certainly master- 
pieces of the sculptor’s and enameler’s art. 


PROVENANCE 
The Property of a Gentleman, Sotheby’s London, November 
14, 1978, lot 211. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

This large figure is extremely rare, only a few having been 
discovered in auction records from the past twenty years: 
Sotheby’s London, November 18, 1980, lot 172, a pair (H. 
52.1 cm. [20 '/in.]); Christie’s London, June 22, 1981, lot 180. 


1. Williams 1978, p. 175. 
2. Eberhard 1986, p. 89. 
3. Williams 1978, p. 175. 
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Fig. 6 


Fig. 67b. Back view. 
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68. Pair of Hawks 





China, 1740-1760 
Porcelain 


Hg Sects (El aa ais} 


Though the two hawks differ slightly in pose, each 
has an alert posture and is identically enameled. 
The colors are taken from nature: shades of brown 
for the head and wings; the bodies in iron-red; 
shanks and claws are in yellow detailed in brown. 
Each bird stands on rockwork with one claw drawn 
up to its body. The rockwork of both examples is 
casually enameled in colors which run together, one 
primarily brown, the other primarily light blue, 

both with inclusions of pink, light blue and brown. 
Particularly effective is the enameling of the feath- 
ers, which are rendered in sepia with penciled mark- 
ings in contrasting deeper tones. The folded wings 
and tail have gilded quills. The eyes have black 
pupils encircled in gilt. The example on the left has 
had its head restored and lacks the colorful auricular 
feathers of the example on the right. The rocks are 
hollow at the base and pierced on the sides to repre- 
sent openings; the mouths are also open for the es- 
cape of air during firing. 


Par of hawks seem to have been quite popular 
for the English market and—especially when 
mounted in ormolu—for the French. They appear 
with regularity in auction records of the mid- 
eighteenth century. Lazare Duvaux sold a pair of 
hawks mounted in gilded bases to Monsieur 
Coguinot in March of 1756.’ Among the auction 
references of the eighteenth century are “A pair of 
brown China hawks,” which were sold at the 
Waldegrave sale of 1763.” In 1783 the Blondel sale 
included a pair of hawks, the descriptions of which 
follow closely the figures in the Copeland collec- 
TOM. 


PROVENANCE 
H.R.H. Prince of Liege; Sotheby’s London, May 28, 1968, 
lot 228. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975. 
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RELATED OBJECTS 

Other examples possibly from the same set of molds: Sotheby’s 
London, July 16, 1957, lot 319, a pair and October 22, 1963, 
lot 115, another pair, the Fribourg Collection; Antiques, Feb- 
ruary 1961, p. 137, Christie’s London, a pair in Louis xv1 
ormolu mounts; Transactions 1965, no. 231, pl. 80, the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; The Minneapolis Insitute 
of Art, a pair in ormolu mounts. 

For single examples of this figure see: Sotheby’s Monaco, 
June 22, 1987, lot 14.73, June 23, 1985 and again, June 22, 
1987; Christie’s London, November 12, 1979, lot 226. For 
pairs see: Sotheby’s London, November 18, 1980, lot 172; 
Christie’s London, 22 June 1981, lot 180. 


1. Courajod 1873, no. 24.47. 

2. Waldegrave 1763, Second Day’s Sale, lot 23. 

3. Blondel 1783, lot 375, “Deux grands Oiseaux colorés sur 
troncs d’arbres pris de relief dans la Porcelaine, fonds brun 
& violet avec pied en vois doré.” 





69. Two Birds on a Rockwork Base 





China, c. 1750 
Porcelain 


H. 23 x W. 22.2 cm. (H. 9 “16 x W. 8% in.) 


Two birds, with brown-enameled bodies —their PROVENANCE 

feathers detailed in gilt and their beaks, shanks and Sotheby’s New York, November 29, 1977, lot 108, the property 
claws in yellow—climb on an elaborate rock forma- of Mrs. Nina Caminer, Los Angeles, California; Earle D. Van- 
tion which is pierced through with multiple holes dekar, New York, January 1985. 

and enameled with turquoise and rose in a casual RELATRRMORTE CRS 

manner. The eyes of the birds are enameled with Sotheby’s London, November 6, 1973, lot 206 and June 26, 
opaque white, the pupils a deep brown. A small hole 1979, lot 219. 

has been cut into the base, unnecessary for firing as 

the rockwork itself is so open. 1. Jorg 1986, fig. 97, p. 101. 


litre form of these birds relates to a small figure 
of a single bird, similarly posed atop a rock forma- 
tion, found on the wreck of the Geldermalsen 
(1752).' The birds cannot be identified but may be 
intended to represent a species of bunting or finch. 
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70. Crane 





China, c. 1750 
Porcelain 
fae << VV..14.5 cm. (H. 67% x W. 5 11/6 in.) 


Naturalistically modeled, the crane stands beside a 
prunus tree on a rough circular base suggesting a 
grassy mound. Its beak and crest are enameled iron- 
red, its legs aqua; markings in black enamel define 
the feathers on the back of its neck and the tail. The 
tree is separately modeled and emerges from a de- 
pression in the base, which is splashed with green to 
indicate vegetation. Pink, yellow and blue prunus 
blossoms adorn the tree, which is enameled in 
greens and browns. This is one from two married 
pairs of small cranes in the collection; the others 
have been extensively restored. Each of the four 
similar figures in the Copeland collection has a dis- 
turbed area of glaze on its base, below the crane’s 
breast, where a stilt apparently was placed to support 
the figure in firing. Each crane has glaze points on 
its breast indicating the placement of the stilt. The 
base is solid with a small hole pierced through it 
where the tree joins the base: holes in the ears and 
under the tail of the bird also allow for the escape of 
air in the firing process. 


slike blossom of the prunus (plum) tree, which 
blooms in the “spring month” (January/Febru- 
ary), is the emblem of winter and a symbol of good 
fortune and longevity. Laozi, the founder of 
Daoism, was born beneath its branches. Always a 
popular motif, the image of a crane can be found 
in various media and forms including wall cover- 
ings of the mid-eighteenth century for the export 
market (see fig. 70a). 

An identical figure, taken from the same set of 
molds, is listed in the 1777 inventory of the 
Chinese Pavilion at Drottningholm.' These fig- 
ures may also be similar to those sold at the 1783 
auction of Monsieur Blondel’s effects.* Figures 
such as these also inspired European copies and 
interpretations. Dehua examples were the earliest 
exportation of this form; they may have influenced 
the production of English examples, among which 
is a white porcelain figure remarkably similar to 
this one, made possibly at Longton Hall, Stafford- 
shire, 1749 to 1753.° The later, rose palette enam- 
eled figures, such as the Copeland example, seem 
to have been the origin for forms such as the Staf- 
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Fig. 70a. Detail, Wall Covering, China, mid-18th century, 
gouache on paper, Copeland residence. 





Fig. 7ob. Crane Candlestick, salt-glazed stoneware, Stafford- 
shire, c. 1755, Henry H. Weldon Collection, H. 29.2 cm. (11 12 
in.). Grigsby notes the listing in the account books for William 
Duesbury on December 14, 1752 for “1 pr of Hostrigsis [os- 
triches] [struck through with a line, followed by] Crame [sic] 
Candle.” (Grigsby 1990, no. 170.) 

© Henry H. Weldon, photograph by Gavin Ashworth 
BeeeLP.P. BR.P.S. 





fordshire salt-glazed figure (see fig. 7ob) in the 
Henry Weldon Collection, which dates to about 


1755." 


PROVENANCE 
A La Vieille Russie, New York, December 1960. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Chinese Pavilion, Drottningholm, Sweden, an identical pair; 
du Boulay 1984, p. 300, fig. 7, a pair, undoubtedly from the 
same molds as the Copeland example, sold at Christie’s Lon- 
don, March 4, 1977. 


1. Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 1974, ill. p. 295, no. 
FE 85. 

2. Blondel 178%, p. 97, lot 374: “Quatre petits Chats bleu 
céleste, fond uni, & deux Cigognes.” 

4. Honey 1946, pl. 55 A, and pp. 81 and 135, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

4. Grigsby 1990, no. 170; see also, Rackham 1987 p. 59, no. 
812 B. 


71. Kingfisher 





China, c. 1750 
Porcelain 


H. 12 x W. 11.5 cm. (H. 454 x W. 4% in.) 


The kingfisher rests on the stump of a tree, a branch 
of which, bearing three prunus blossoms, rises to his 
left. The wings and back of the kingfisher are enam- 
eled in blue and blue-green, its breast in pale rose 
suffused with red. The claws and beak are iron-red. 
The tree is brown, the flowers are in pink and pale 
green. 


alate kingfisher (fei cui) symbolizes beauty: the 
eyebrows of a beautiful woman are described as 
“kingfisher eyebrows.”’ In China the kingfisher’s 
iridescent plumage was applied to silver or copper 
hair ornaments and jewelry. “Kingfisher” is syn- 
onymous for a wearer of gaudy raiment.’ 

The stump bases of a figure of a peacock? and 
this kingfisher seem to have been pressed from the 
same molds. Peacock figures were listed in the 
estate sale of Monsieur Blondel in 1783.* Three 
similar figures of avian subjects exist in the 
Chinese Pavilion at Drottningholm and are re- 
corded in the 1777 inventory.° 

A figure of a kingfisher made at the Worcester, 
England, factory® about 1770 seems to have been 
based on a Chinese original. The Worcester piece 
has the rocky base and applied flowers of the Cope- 
land example. Similar figures were also made at 
the English factories of Longton Hall and Chel- 
sea. The kingfisher was fairly commonly de- 
picted amongst the flora and other fauna of mid- 
eighteenth century Chinese export wall coverings 
(see fig. 71a). 


PROVENANCE 
The Honorable Lady Ward; John Sparks Limited, London, 
November 1987. 


LITERATURE 


John Sparks: A Celebration, 1987, fig. D. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 1974, p. 167, for 
examples of birds on rocks or branches in the collection of the 
Chinese Pavilion, Drottningholm; Howard and Ayers 1978, 
p- 608, fig. 635, a peacock on a stump dated early nineteenth 
century. 





Fig. 71a. Detail, Wall Covering, China, mid-18th century, 
gouache on paper, Copeland residence. 


Other examples: Sotheby’s London, November 6, 1973, lot 
204, for two pairs (without the rising stumps) and June 29, 
1976, lot 297, a pair of kingfishers perched on stumps. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 155. 

2. Williams 1978, p. 241. 

3. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 608, no. 635. 

4. Blondel 178%, lot 371, “Deux Paons a queues épanouies, 
sur terrasses de méme sorte, portant chacun un de leurs 
petits sur terrasse en bronze doré.” 

. Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 1974, p. 167. 

. Cushion 1966, p. 49, ill. 24a. 
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China, c. 1750 

Porcelain 

H. 57 x W. 44.6 cm. (H. 22 “16x W. 13 %e in. 
7 54-5 So) 


This stag stands in an alert position, head raised, 
vazing straight ahead, with hoofs evenly and firmly 
placed. The pale ochre body is enameled in brown 
with spots of white applied in a regular pattern. A 
pale yellow stripe runs under the neck and body. The 
hoofs are enameled with a sponged aubergine and 
the eyes a deep aubergine over white. The right ant- 
ler (possibly a replacement from another porcelain 
deer) is black with the edges left white while the left 
antler, held in place with an old lead repair, is the 
same aubergine as the hoofs and is undoubtedly the 
original. The hoofs are hollowed underneath. A 
disturbance in the glazed surface under the chest 
indicates a possible placement of supports during firing. 


‘lieses (li) is thought to live to a very great age 
and is said to be the only animal which is able to 
find the sacred fungus,’ for which reasons it is an 
emblem of longevity. The deer is often seen being 
ridden or leaned upon by the star god Canopus, 
whose other attributes include the peach and 
mushroom of immortality. A picture of a deer often 
represents official emoluments, or good income, as 
the pronunciations of the two words, lu, are 
homonyms. Parts of the deer, the horns in particu- 
lar, are considered to contain medicinal proper- 
ties. 

The production of porcelain figures of deer is not 
well recorded. The 1696 inventory at Kensington 
Palace of Queen Mary II’s porcelain collection in- 
cluded “2 little deare of fine coloured China” 
which were found in the Queen’s new bed cham- 
ber.” These have been assumed to be deer-form 
wine-pots, but may have been of Japanese origin, 
as was possibly the case of a ceramic “buck” listed 
among the effects of the 1724/5 estate of Mr. 
Gamberini in London.? In May 1742, Tang Ying, 
director of the imperial factory at Jingdezhen, re- 
ceived orders for the manufacture of porcelain 
stags with straight necks, figures which may have 
been similar to the Copeland example.* A stag in 
identical pose is depicted on an earthenware vase 
from Puebla, Mexico, dated 1625-1650, reflect- 
ing the widespread influence of Chinese imagery 
on the ceramics of other cultures.® 


PROVENANCE 
The Honorable Mrs. Basil lonides; Sotheby’s, London, July 2, 
1963, lot 56; John Sparks Limited, London, August 1963. 


LITERATURE 
Rienaecker 1956, illustrated plate 12, p. 60; Copeland 1966, 
p. 717, illustrated lower left. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 23, 1986, lot 1040, for another exam- 
ple nearly identical to the Copeland figure. 


1. The sacred fungus is also called the fungus of immortality 
and the plant of long life. It is considered a ‘divine plant’ 
which grows when virtuous monarchs are about to reign. 
The top of the traditional scepter (ruyi) takes the shape of 
the sacred fungus, and thus embodies the notion of “accord- 
ing to wish” or “what one wants” (rw yi); Williams 1978, 
pp. 116, 209 and 238, and Eberhard 1986, p. 258. 

. Lane 1952, pp. 21-31. 

. Gamberini 1724/5, lot 160. 

. Beurdeley and Raindre 1986, p. 286. 

. Mudge 1986, p. 49, fig. 53. 
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73. Head of a European 





China, c. 1740 
Porcelain 


He 627 em. (Ho 3.1m) 


The head is modeled as a European man, with the 
eyes and hair enameled in brown and the eyebrows, 
pupils and beard in black. The lips are in iron-red. 
Originally made as a cane handle, it was modified 
to serve as a container (probably a snuffbox); the 
head has been fitted with a lid of striated agate, 
mounted in unmarked silver at the base of the neck. 


Walking stick handles were purchased in China 
for the Dutch East India Company only twice, once 
in 1737 and again in 1743. In 1737, 5,043 blue 
and white and 5,000 enameled handles were pur- 
chased. In 1743, 2,760 blue and white, 4,070 
Chinese Imari and 4,100 enameled handles were 
purchased.’ The reason for the short-lived com- 
mercial interest in walking stick handles may be 
found in the more thorough records of the purchase 
and sale of knife and fork handles.” In 1730 these 
knife and fork handles cost the Company eleven 
cents apiece and in 1737 they sold for only twelve 
cents at auction in Amsterdam.* The small profit 
for such goods would account for the Company’s 
lack of continued interest in them and related mer- 
chandise. 

PROVENANCE 

Not recorded. 


LITERATURE 
Wilmington 1957, no. 268. 


EXHIBITED 

“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 
ety of the Fine Arts, 1957; “Collector of the Year Exhibition,” 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, January 14—February 16, 
1975. 

RELATED OBJECTS 

No other example of this particular figure has been found, but 
related wares include: Beurdeley 1962, p. 44, fig. 20 for an 
example with a very similar face but with an extravagant hat 
formed as a grasp, from the Meissen original in the likeness 
of an actor from the Commedia dell’Arte, and thought to have 
been modeled by Johann Christian Ludwig Liicke during the 
year 1728 (see Walcha 1981, p. 4.68, no. 26). 


1. Jorg 1982, Appendix 11, including the years 1729-1793 
during which objects were bought in Canton and sold the 
following year. 

. Ibid., p. 44.8, note 41, referencing V.O.C. 165, Res. Heeren 
xvii, 22 March 17236. 

sibid.,.p2173: 
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74. Shoe 





China, 1750-1760 
Porcelain 


H. 6.4-cm. (H. 2% in.) 


Modeled as a European woman’s shoe with a high 
heel, upturned toe and jeweled buckle, this example 
has been mounted in silver as a box with a porce- 
lain lid. The unmarked mount is probably Western. 
The exterior is enameled in rose, black and trans- 
lucent greens with flowers, butterflies and cloud 
scrolls. The inside of the lid is enameled in puce with 
a landscape scene of mountains, a cottage and a 
figure in a boat. 


elite example is nearly identical in form and dec- 
oration to a slipper-form bonbonniere made by the 
Mennecy factory about 1750 which has a silver 
mounted rim bearing the Paris discharge mark for 
1750-1756.' Other ceramic shoes also of this 
period are known from Chantilly and Doccia.’ Al- 
though this example was undoubtedly made exclu- 
sively for the export market, ceramic shoes per se 
were not unknown in China. In the North, the 
word for shoe (vie) formed a rebus expressing re- 
ciprocal understanding (see cat. no. 10). Porce- 
lain shoes, tokens of harmony between two people, 
were used as cups and were occasionally given as 
wedding presents in China. 

PROVENANCE 

J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, nd. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Similar examples can be found in a number of important col- 
lections, for example, see Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, 
for twelve related examples; Beurdeley 1962, p. 173, cat. 108, 
a nearly identical example formerly in the Jean Mahé Collec- 
tion, Paris. 


1. Sotheby Parke Bernet, New York, the Rockefeller Collec- 
tion, April 11, 1980, lot 221, with further reference for 
similar examples: Babette Craven, “French Soft Paste 
Porcelain in the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney,” Connoisseur, May 1959, p. 137, number 5; Cat- 
alogue of the M. Fitzhenry Collection, Hétel Drouot, Paris, 
December 15, 1909, lot 326, plate opposite page 56; 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, New York, December 5, 1974, lot 87 
and Sotheby’s London, November 4, 1978, lot 365. 

2. Beaucamp-Markowsky 1985, no. 410. 
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75. Wine Pot 





China, c. 1740 
Porcelain 


H. 15.8 x W. 18.5 cm. (H. 614 x W. 7% in.) 


This wine pot is modeled in the form of a standing 
rooster. Its plumage is brilliantly enameled in shades 
of rose, pink, green, blue and yellow, as well as white 
enamel. The beak and eyes are yellow with black 
detailing; the shanks and toes enameled in yellow 
with brown detailing. On its back is a short cylindri- 
cal opening; a flat, circular cover surmounted with a 
finial in the form of a bird (the head of which is 
missing) serves as the lid. The handle is formed by a 
hollow, molded coil enameled pink and detailed 
with a feather-like pattern; this is intended to repre- 
sent an elongated sickle feather. The beak, which 
has small openings on the sides, functions as a 
spout. 


Bay Chinese ceramic precedents for this wine 
pot can be found in such objects as a blue and white 
Wanli ewer in the form of a phoenix at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum.’ Not uncommon for the do- 
mestic and Southeast Asian markets, small and 
fantastic pots in the form of birds were also popular 
items for export to the West in the eighteenth 
century. As no documentation of their actual use 
seems to exist, it may have been that they were 
purchased for their decorative value rather than 
for use as teapots. It is possible that this rooster was 
once a pair with a hen.’ 

One of the most important Western versions of 
a Chinese bird-form vessel is the phoenix-form 
teapot modeled by Johann Joachim Kandler at the 
Meissen factory in 1744.° The entry in Kandler’s 
Taxa for May of that year states: “Another teapot 
in the shape of a cockerel, of medium size, from 
which the tea runs out of the beak.” The hollow 
handle of the rooster wine pot would provide good 
insulation against the heat of hot liquids such as 
tea.* 
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PROVENANCE 
Philip Suval, Inc., New York, November 1979. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Williamson 1927, pl. Lx, for a pair probably from the same 
molds as this example, without lids, from the Honorable Mrs. 
Ronald Greville’s Collection; Polesdon Lacey, Surrey, (POL/ 
C/z6ab), a pair without lids, nearly identical to the Copeland 
example, and probably from the same molds; Montrose Col- 
lection, Brodick Castle, The National Trust for Scotland, 
another single example; Bushell and Laffan 1904, Vol. 11, p. 
164, nos. 1081 and 1082, two examples in the Morgan Collec- 
tion; Jorg 1989, p. 94, no. 25, an example probably from the 
same molds and enameled similarly. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, July 23, 1963, lot 164. 
(a pair), April 9, 1968, lots 336 and 437, and February 27, 
1973, lot 242. 


1. Bloxam gift, C.130 & A-1928. 

2. Sotheby’s London, Lady Baron Collection, October 22, 
1964, lot 42, for a pair, in the form of a rooster and hen. 

3. Hawes and Alcorn, in Hawes and Corsiglia 1984, pp. 139- 


14.0, NO. 44. 
4. Ibid. 
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76. Crane 





China, 1750-1760 
Porcelain 


H. 28 em. (H. 717 in.) 


This figure of a crane is covered for the most part 
with an opaque white glaze, with areas down the 
nape of the neck and tips of the wing feathers left in 
the biscuit but stained or smeared with a pale brown 
coloring. The beak, crest, nostrils, eyes and legs 

are in the biscuit, though the eyes have black pupils 
with ochre rings around them. The crane stands on 
a rockwork base enameled in various shades of 
matte brown and ochre. This example was originally 
one of a pair. 


live crane ordinarily depicted in Chinese art is 
the Manchurian or Siberian crane (Grus leuco- 
geranus), the plumage of which is snow white with 
a dull red bill and legs.".A red coloring may have 
once been cold-painted on the Copeland example. 
The crane (he) was, next to the phoenix (feng), the 
most sacred bird in the Chinese bestiary. A bird 
which personified the spirit of longevity, it was 
said to have a life span of one to three millennia. 
There are said to be four kinds of cranes: black, 
yellow, white and blue, of which the black is the 
longest-lived.* Although cranes are traditionally 
the subject for sculptures and paintings, storks or 
herons are sometimes substituted, with the white 
heron considered as a most suitable substitute for 
the crane. 

As early as 1704 it is recorded that thirty-five 
brass cranes were sold at an auction of goods 
brought aboard the Dashwood.? Also in this ship- 
ment were at least eight small figures of cranes 
with candlesticks; these were probably of Dehua 
ware.* At the estate sale of the effects of the Earl 
of Peterborough in 1726, lot 45 on the third day 
was, “A silver Crane.”® As it is listed under the 
heading “China and Curiosities,” along with por- 
celain, lacquer cabinets, “an Indian Basket” and 
other objects obviously of Asian origin, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that this crane was of 
Chinese origin. In February 1752, Lazare Duvaux 
sold a pair of cigonges (storks), which were part of 
a pair of large candlesticks, to Madame de Pom- 


padour.° Two cranes were sold from the 1772 es- 
tate of Mr. Morgan in London.’ 

Cranes are native to China and appear fre- 
quently in the domestic arts of that country, yet the 
porcelain figures seem to have been made princi- 
pally for the curio market of foreign traders. How- 
ever in May 1742 Tang Ying received an imperial 
order to make a pair of storks positioned facing one 
another. This distinguished commission is virtu- 
ally the only record we have of a domestic market 
for porcelains of this genre. Crane figures similar 
to the Copeland example can be seen in the view 
of a Chinese shop illustrated in a watercolor series 
of porcelain production dating from the late eigh- 
teenth century.® 


PROVENANCE 
Heirloom & Howard, London, 1979. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

As a category these types of cranes were somewhat popular. 
Examples can be found in plain white, white with gilding and 
enameled. For closely related examples see: Hobson 1948, 
p. 100, fig. 157; Gubbay Collection, Clandon Park, Surrey, 
four pairs of varying figures, one set illustrated in Jackson- 
Stops 1985, p. 449, fig. 383; Musée Pince a Angers, another 
example. 


. De Schauensee 1984, p. 202. 

. Williams 1978, p. 101. 

. Godden 1979, p. 264. 

slbid:, p. 68. 

. Peterborough 1726, p. 12, lot 45. 
. Courajod 1874, no. 1049. 

. Morgan 1772, lot 107. 


COs GOV = CQ tb = 


. Staehelin 1965, p. 33. 





77, Pano} eraries 





China, 1750-1760 
Porcelain 
H. 42.4 em. (H., 16% in.) 


These cranes are mirror images and are colored na- 
turalistically; the bodies are in white enamel tinged 
with rose, with an iron-red crest, black eyes, light 
gray beaks, wing and tail feathers in a pale auber- 
gine. The feet are detailed in black. The details of 
the feathers are scratched into the enamel with 

a pointed instrument before firing. The rockwork on 
which the birds are posed is splashed with various 
colors including pale gray-blue, green and rose. The 
bases open into the hollow bodies of the birds. 


(Cremes. like the many other animal forms, were 
usually made and sold as pairs. In the Morgan sale 
of 1772, lot 107 was “a large Chinese pheasant and 


991 


2 Cranes. 


PROVENANCE 
Remnants of three unidentifiable collection labels remain in- 
side the base of one figure; John Sparks Limited, London, 
January 1969. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Jackson-Stops 1985, p. 449, no. 383, a pair of cranes in the 
collection of Clandon Park, The National Trust (Gubbay Col- 
lection), described by Anthony du Boulay; Staehelin 1965, 
p- 33 for a view of cranes in a shop of wares intended for export; 
Jackson-Stops 1976, nos. 194, 195 and 197; Cox 1944, p. 603, 
a pair with rose palette polychrome decoration, C. T. Loo & 
Co.; Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, a pair of later cranes of 
similar pose, in elaborate polychrome colors. 

Other examples: Antiques, April 1961, p. 321, a pair, Chris- 
tie’s London, April 17, 1961; Sotheby’s London, May 26, 
1964, lot 166, a similar pair; Christie’s London, February 25, 
1963. 


1. Morgan 1772, First Day’s Sale, lot 197. 
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78. Pair of Ducks 





China, 1750-1770 
Porcelain 
H. 30.5 cm. (12 in.) and H. 31 cm. (12 %6 in.) 


These two graceful and elegant ducks, each astride 
a rockwork base, are a matched pair. Their bod- 

ies are covered with an opaque creamy-white glaze 
while the feather markings are partly molded and 
partly incised by hand. The eyes, feet and beaks are 
unglazed except for the pupils, the tops of the beaks 
and the claws are a glassy brown. The rockwork 

is a matte brown. The sides of the bills and nostrils 
are cut into the hollow bills. Traces of an iron-red 
pigment remain on the biscuit bills and webbed feet, 
which were once solidly painted. The bills are open 
into the hollow bodies of the ducks. 


Although generally considered to have been pro- 
duced for the export market, such figures may have 
originally been created for the domestic market. 
The common type of duck (ya) is a frequent motif 
on peasant embroidery; a duck shown in reeds 
conveys the wish: “May you do well in your exami- 
Malionse 

As early as 1680, Dutch East India Company 
records show that two Chinese flower-pots and one 
porcelain duck were among the presents for the 
Shogun in Edo.’ A pair of enameled ducks with 
gilded beaks, on overturned lotus leaves, is in the 
Chinese Pavilion at Drottningholm and was for- 
merly in the collection of Queen Hedvig Eleo- 
nora.° One pair of ducks was sold by Lazare 
Duvaux in 1752 to Mme. d’Espinay* and in 1756 
the estate sale of Tallard included a pair of ducks.5 
Francois Boucher owned two enameled export 
examples according to the auction sale in 1771, 
which listed “Two ducks of old colored porce- 


lain”? 
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PROVENANCE 
Lord Renwick; John Sparks Limited, London, June 1974. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Berlin 1930, cat. no. 1055; Charleston 1968, p. 59, no. 164, 
on overturned lotus leaves, enameled in polychrome colors, in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; Gorer and Blacker 
1911, Vol. 1, pl. 98, and again in Beurdeley and Raindre 1986, 
p. 108, no. 155 and 156, private collection, Geneva; Bushell 
and Laffan 1907, pl. xxxtv, nos. 10 and 11, a pair, onrockwork 
bases and polychromed; Gubbay Collection, Clandon Park, 
Surrey, a single figure related in pose. 

Other examples: Christie’s London, July 5, 1982, a pair 
closely related to the Copeland examples; Sotheby’s London, 
July 17, 1956, lot 86. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 87. 

2. Volker 1971, p. 169. 

3. Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 1974, p. 161, no. 
FE 53. 

4. Courajod 1873, no. 1244. 

5. Tallard 1756, lot 1063, “Deux canards de porcelaine 
nouvelle de Chine.” 

6. Boucher 1771, p. 114: “802. Deux canards d’ancienne por- 
celaine colorée.” 
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79. Pair of Hawks 





China, 1750-1770 
Porcelain 


H. 36.9 x W. 17 em, (Ho 10546 x VV6 76 in.) 


These naturalistically modeled and enameled hawks 
are in mirror-image poses—a standard pair. Both 
are decorated similarly, in shades of brown and 
black, with yellow brows, shanks and claws, and 
black talons. The eyes are yellow with a circle of rose 
enameling surrounding the black pupil; the beaks 
have a pale yellow matte enamel streaked over the 
grey undercoat. The rockwork on which they stand 
is in various shades of blue. The rockwork bases are 
hollow, but not open into the bodies of the hawks. 
The figures are pierced only at the corners of the 
beaks to create vents for firing. 


A small hawk known as a haidonggqing was used 
by the Chinese for goose hunting, and became a 
traditional subject in representations of the annual 
goose hunt.’ A small figure of a hawk, of Dehua 
ware, is one of four listed in the 1688 Burghley 
House inventory under “The marble Salloon 
Rooms” where they appear as “4. China ffaulcons 
on ye Like peddistalls.”* A bronze hawk was sold 
on March 24, 1704 from the cargo of the British 
ship Dashwood.* 

These smaller figures, probably those identified 
as €perviers or sparrowhawks in French auction 
records, were as popular as the larger ones in that 
market. Among the earliest references is one in the 
Tallard sale of 1756 for “Deux Eperviers.” More 
complete references appear in the Gaignat sale of 
1769; an illustration by Gabriel de Saint-Aubin in 
the margin confirms that those were indeed close 
to the Copeland hawk figures (fig. 79a).4 Another 
reference appears in the Natoire sale of 1778 
where the figures are identified as being old.? 


PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, May 1950. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Medley 1976, p. 262, fig. 214, a similar size pair in the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum, Cambridge; Hobson 1948, p. 100, fig. 156, a 
single example in the British Museum. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, October 22, 1963, lot 
115, from the collection of Rene Fribourg. 
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Fig. 79a. Sketch by Saint-Aubin in margin of Gaignat sale 
catalog, 1769. Courtesy of Bibliotheque Nationale. 


. Watt 1989, p. 65. 

. Lang 1983, p. 93, fig. 243. 

. Godden 1979, p. 264. 

. Saint-Aubin 1909-1921, Gaignat 1769, lot 119: “Deux 
Eperviers de porcelaine brune, sur leurs troncs montés sur 
des pieds de bronze doré.” 

. Natoire 1778, supplement, lot 55: “Deux éperviers de por- 
celaine brune d’ancien la Chine, sur leurs troncs, les corps 
sont gris panaché de brun; le base des ailes de chacun a été 
refait.” 
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80. Box in the Form of a Hawk 





China, 1750-1770 
Porcelain 


Ho10.5 xorg emis 4a ins) 


The box is modeled as a hawk in a crouching posi- 
tion with half opened wings, poised for flight. The 
body is enameled brown, detailed in a linear manner 
with dark brown enamel and gilding. The yellow 
shanks and claws are tucked under its body. The 
eyes are enameled a pale turquoise and black; the 
beak is gilded. Originally one of a pair, this example 
has restoration to its wings. 


lite figure was once paired with a similar box, 
probably taken from the same set of molds, but 
with wings which were raised in a higher position 
(see fig. 80a). Although following a general format 
which would identify it as a tureen, the small size 
of the compartment seems to preclude its use for 
serving food. 


PROVENANCE 
The Property of a Lady, Sotheby’s London, May 28, 1968, lot 
218. 


LITERATURE 
Godden 1979, p. 253, fig. 179, for the original pair. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Gordon 1979, p. 94, no. 81; Objets d’Art d’Extréme-Orient, 
1955, a nearly identical example of the same size but in poly- 
chrome rose palette enamels. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, April 20, 1971, lot 140; 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 19, 1988, lot 1640, and June 27, 
1984, lots 14.27 and 1428. 
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Fig. 80a. Photograph courtesy of Sotheby’s London. 
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81. Pair of Monkeys with Young 





China, 1760-1770 
Porcelain 


H. 16.5 x W. 12 cm. (H. 61x W. 4% in.) 


The pair of adult monkeys is depicted seated, with 
front legs straight, each supporting on its shoulders 
a young monkey holding a peach. Both are enam- 
eled in naturalistic shades of brown, with eyes a deep 
brown outlined in gilt. The peaches are enameled in 
rose. The bases are solid, the only air holes are those 
formed by the open corners of the mouth of each 
monkey. 


Although intended for the export market, this 
pair of monkeys with young would have had more 
than decorative value in a domestic Chinese 
household. The image of a monkey with its young 
on its back is a rebus for beibei fenghou or houbei 
fenghou, an ardent wish for one’s descendants to 
become officials." Each of the young holds the 
peach of immortality, the attribute of Shouxing, 
the God of Longevity, and one of the most impor- 
tant and popular motifs in Chinese culture.’ 


Figures of monkeys were imported to Great Bri- - 


tain early in the eighteenth century and, accord- 
ing to Godden, many references can be found in 
British shipping records to various sizes of monkey 
figures between 1720 and 174.0. Among the 1704— 
1707 East India Company auctions was included: 
“648 monkeys, brown” and 755 “smaller.”5 In the 
April 1704 sale from the Fleet were “628 small 
brown monkeys at 6d.”4 A figure of a monkey was 
included in the sale of the property of the Marquis 
of Powis in 1725.° Figures of monkeys were sold 
by Lazare Duvaux in 1750 and 1751.° A single 
monkey holding a fruit was included in the 1771 
auction of Francois Boucher’s estate.’ Monkeys, 
which in France became associated with China by 
the end of the seventeenth century, were depicted 
with great regularity engaged in human activi- 
ties—a style known as singerie.® 
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PROVENANCE 
Sotheby’s Monte Carlo, February 9, 1981, lot 1005. 


LITERATURE 
Wilmington 1957, no. 261. 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 
ety of the Fine Arts, 1957. 


1. Bartholomew 1988, np, and Eberhard 1986, p. 192. 

. Bartholomew 1988, np, see “Motifs of Longevity,” for a 
short but thorough discussion of the symbolism regarding 
the peach. 


3. Godden 1979, p. 254. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Powis 1725, Eighth Day’s Sale, lot 18. 

6. Watson 1986, p. 80, no. 26. 

7. Boucher 1771, p. 114, “803. Un singe tenant un fruit des 
Indes.” 

8. Honour 1961, pp. go—g2. 
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82. Monkey with a Vase 








China, 1750-1760 
Porcelain 


H..12:7 x W. 10 em. (H.5 x W. 2 196 in.) 


The monkey is depicted on a rockwork base looking 
over its right shoulder and grasping an octagonal 
vase. The animal is enameled in orange, its fur de- 
lineated in brown; the eyes are dark brown with 
remnants of gilt; the belly and underside of the arms 
are left white. The long-necked hexagonal vase, 
sparsely decorated in rose and green enamels with 
flower sprays in panels, rests on a fitted stand enam- 
eled in iron-red. The rockwork base is casually 
enameled with a mottled light blue, brown and pink. 
The corners of the monkey’s mouth are cut into the 
hollow body, providing for the escape of air during 
firing. An indecipherable inscription in black on the 
unglazed base is apparently a Roman initial, name 
and date. 


‘There exist eighteenth-century garnitures de che- 
minée, one composed of mirror-image figures 
similar to this Copeland piece, and one identical 
to the following (cat. no. 83), mounted in ormolu.' 
One is mounted with a clock set in a pierced ro- 
caille case amidst flowering branches, all of which 
issue from the cut-down vase. The other two mon- 
keys hold their vases which have each been fitted 
with a foliate bobéche and drip pan. 


PROVENANCE 
Philip Suval, Inc., New York, December 1968. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 594, fig. 619, a very similar exam- 
ple, one of a pair; du Boulay 1984, p. 297, fig. 9, a pair with 
similar enameling, Christie’s London, June 2, 1978. 

Other related examples: Sotheby’s London, December 8, 
1964, lot 119, and July 2, 1963, lot 138, the latter from the 
collection of the Honorable Mrs. Basil Ionides; Sotheby’s New 
York, May 22-24, 1980, lot 277, nearly identical examples, a 
pair. 


1. Christie’s New York, May 19, 1988, lot 53. 





83. Monkey with a Vase 








China, 1750-1760 
Porcelain 
fetes V¥10.2 cm. (H. 5 Ys x W. 4 in.) 


Much like the previous example, this monkey is 
seated on its hind legs, looking off to its right and 
holding an octagonal vase. It holds the vase with its 
left hand only while the right extends straight down 
in front. The coloration is similar although there is 
less detailing: the fur is more stylized here, a series 
of casual cross-hatchings. A gilt scroll transects its 
brow from ear to ear. The body of the vase is fes- 
tooned with a tree peony and floral sprays in rose 
enamel. The rockwork base is enameled with dashes 
of aqua, rose and light blue marbled together. The 
corners of the monkey’s mouth are cut into the hol- 
low body for the escape of air during firing. The 
right arm is restored. 


PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, 1947. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Christie’s London, July 7, 1986, lot 228; Sotheby’s Lon- 
don, February 15, 1966, lot 456 for a figure, probably the 
mate to this example, with the monkey’s left arm down 
straight, comparable painting on the vase and compara- 
ble manner of cross-hatching to delineate the fur, with a 
further reference to a similar example, from the Ionides 
Collection, sold through Sotheby’s London, July 2, 1963, 
lot 138; Sotheby’s New York, January 26-28, 1984, lot 48. 





84. Two Duck Tureens 








China, 1750-1760 
Porcelain 


H. 14.8 x W. 21.6 cm. (H. 5 '6 x W. 8% in.) 


Each duck is seated on an oval deep dish with its 
head turned to the left; the same molds were used 
for creating both examples. The oval container is 
decorated on the exterior with lotus, carp and 
crayfish. The ducks are enameled with yellow, 
ereen, blue and rose wing feathers detailed in black 
and gilt. The crest is translucent green and the beaks 
are in iron-red. Each tureen rests on an under-dish 
with a slightly flaring rim; they are decorated simi- 
larly with an iron-red and gilt leaf-scroll border. In 
the center of each under-dish is a Mandarin duck in 
polychrome enamels. The interiors are clear-glazed. 
The head and neck of each bird are a separately 
molded unit which has been attached to the body of 
the lid. The necks have been pierced to allow for the 
escape of air during firing. 





Fig. 84a. Detail; the under-dishes. 


lives tureen form derives from European baking 
dishes of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. A roast bird would have been served in 
the same manner as these ceramic birds, “setting” 
atop the dish. The shape of the dish, in turn, was 
based on the standard meat-pie pastry shell, which 
was constructed in a form similar to the base of the 
Copeland tureen. 


PROVENANCE 
Not recorded. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Cox 194.4, p. 604, pl. 171, a nearly identical, but single exam- 

ple without an under-dish, and possibly the same as in Godden 

1979, p. 254, fig. 180, with Christie’s London, cited as source. 
Other examples: Christie’s New York, two figures (not a 

pair), May 22, 1985, lot 150 and lot 151; Sotheby’s Monaco, 

February 9, 1981, lot 1002, a pair. 
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85. Sauce Tureen 





China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 


H. 9.5 x W. 22.2 cm. (H. 354 x W. 8% in.) 


The tureen is in the form of a mother rodent with 
two kits on a leaf-shaped dish with grapes. One of 
the kits serves as the finial on the lid of the tureen, 
which is leaf-shaped and enameled to match the 
back of the mother. The creatures are enameled in a 
speckled brown, whereas the dish is decorated with 
flowers and grapes in the rose palette, with translu- 
cent greens for the leaves. The bottom of the dish 

is molded with leaf veins. 


This figure probably represents the Asiatic dor- 
mouse; it has the long pointed nose and tail 
characteristic of the species.’ Rats and mice are 
popular symbols in China because they imply 
abundance; in a South Chinese legend, it is the rat 
(da shu) which brings rice.” There is little distinc- 
tion made in China between rats and mice, both 


being called shu; when a specific reference is made 
the rat is called “big mouse” (da shu) or “old 
mouse” (lao shu).° 


PROVENANCE 


J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, July 1956. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

This particular figure is very rare: only a few examples are 
recorded: Beurdeley 1962, p. 171, cat. no. 100, an example 
apparently from the same set of molds and probably the same 
enamelers, although the lid is scattered with flowers and is 
decorated with a diaper border repeated on the stand; this was 
formerly in the Vandermeersch Collection, Paris, illustrated 
later in Gordon 1979, p. 98, no. 85, and again in Antiques, 
April 1977, p. 677 by Gordon. 


1. Macdonald 1984, pp. 678-680. 
2. Eberhard 1986, pp. 246-247. 
a. aide 
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86. Duck Tureen 








China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 
Piet x 1.17 cm. (H. 614 x L. 6116 in.) 


This container takes the form of a seated Mandarin 
duck, its head turned to the left. It is enameled in 
light orange and detailed in iron-red and gilt. The 
wing and neck feathers are in rose, green, blue, 
turquoise and orange, with some clear glaze; the 
details in ink color. 


Similar table novelties, generally intended as 
sauce tureens or butter dishes, are found in pairs. 
Such forms were much favored by English porce- 
lain manufacturers, such as the Chelsea and 
Derby factories, and their products may have pro- 
vided the inspiration for the Chinese examples. 
Also, similar figures of Dutch tin-glazed earthen- 
ware, used as butter dishes, were made in the form 
of a bird resting on a nest, in imitation of either the 
English or Chinese forms.’ 
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PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, nd. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Godden 1979, p. 254, fig. 181 an example, with head facing 
forward, left primarily undecorated except for a few floral 
motifs; Beurdeley 1962, p. 172, cat. 101, a closely related 
example, in mirror image pose, C. T. Loo Collection, Paris. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s New York, November 17-19, 
1977, lot 4.6, the property of Prince Amadeus von Battenberg, 
a mirror-image tureen, possibly the mate to the Copeland 
example; Sotheby’s New York, July 23, 1950, lot 64; Sotheby’s 
London, October 22, 1964, lot 44, two matching of the same 
example, but enameled all over with floral sprays, the collec- 
tion of Lady Baron; J. A. Lloyd Hyde and Amos Shepard, New 
York, a pair of similar figures (photograph, research files, Pea- 
body Museum of Salem). 


1. Rackham 1987, pl. 217 B, no. 2730. 


87. Two Mandarin Duck-Form Vessels 





China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 


Ho 19.7 x L203 eme( i ale Sim.) 


Each vessel has a circular lid on its back which re- 
moves for access to the hollow body. The lids are 
flanged and the pots are cut to receive them so that 
they “lock” into place. The handle, green enameled 
and made in the shape of a lotus rhizome, starts 
under the tail feather, arches high and comes to rest 
on the back leading to the lotus flower finials of the 
lids. The beaks are slightly open only at the front for 
pouring. The glazing is almost identical to that on 
the duck tureen (cat. no. 86): in iron-red, translucent 
ereen and gilt, except for the rose enameled lotus 
flower finial. The upper beaks are gilded, the feet 
and lower beaks are enameled a pale yellow. Each 
example is taken from the same set of molds. The 
interiors are clear-glazed. 


Mandarin ducks are almost always depicted in 
pairs: they are known to mate for life and were 
traditional symbols of marital fidelity. Although 
the Mandarin duck is the traditional fowl to use 
for these symbolic purposes, almost any variety of 
common and wild duck would be occasionally sub- 
stituted with the same intended results when rep- 
resented in pairs. 

Chinese images of these birds, dating from ear- 
liest times, abound in all media and, as motifs on 
porcelain or as forms, were exported to other parts 
of Asia long before the market was developed in 
the West. Antecedents are especially numerous in 
the three-dimensional arts of China for its do- 
mestic market and its Southeast Asian markets. 
Among such forms can be found a polychrome 
ceramic trade-ware wine server from Fujian dated 
to between 1550 and 1650.’ Still another example, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, is a sixteenth- 
to seventeenth-century stoneware vessel in the 
form of a duck from South China.” An eighteenth- 
century faience example from Sceaux-Strasbourg, 
undoubtedly copied from the Chinese, is in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. The Copeland 
duck-form vessels were probably originally in- 
tended for serving wine in China but were adapted 
for use as teapots in the West. 
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PROVENANCE 

The Baroness M. L. von Callenburg, collection labels num- 
bered 116A and 116B; John Sparks Limited, London, Sep- 
tember 1981. 


LITERATURE 
The Connoisseur, June 1955, p. V. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Gubbay Collection, Clandon Park, Surrey, an identical pair; 
Vente Galerie Charpentier 1955, no. 37, a nearly identical 
example described as having the same coloring as the Cope- 
land figure; De Chinese Porseleinkast, Amsterdam, Cata- 
logue, no. 100; Hyde, Silva and Malta 1956, p. 67 for a similar 
duck tureen in the Espirito Santo Collection; Jorg 1989, p. 92, 
no. 24, from the same molds and enameled similarly, with a 
silver chain added to the handle and lid. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, October 22, 1963, lot 
43, an identical pair in the collection of Lady Baron, February 
24, 1976, lot 290 and February 25, 1975, lot 164; Christie’s 
London, November 17, 1986, lot 162, a single example. 


1. Princesshof Museum, Leeuwarden, The Netherlands; an- 
other early example in the same form as the Copeland 
example is in the Groninger Museum, Groningen, The 
Netherlands. 

2. Given by Mr. Louis C. G. Clarke, C.221-1922. 
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88. Pair of Seated Spaniels 





China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 


H, 17.9 x W. ig cm. (H. 694%, W. 372 10.) 


The spaniels sit on their haunches, forming a stan- 
dard pair, their heads turned one to the right, the 
other to the left. Each is enameled similarly, with 
all-over brown enamel to simulate hair, with areas 
left white, such as the stomach and paws. The pupils 
and toes are enameled black. The tongues have 
been applied separately and enameled a pale rose 
enamel. Each wears a collar enameled in pale green 
from which is suspended a gilt bell. Large oval 
openings cut in the bases and the corners of the 
mouths permitted the escape of air in firing. 


Figures of spaniels identical to these were popular 
export items. They were available in a size close to 
seven inches in height, with varying body colors. 
They are also found in smaller sizes and in a reclin- 
ing pose (see cat. no. go). Among the many differ- 
ent breeds of dogs represented in Chinese export 
porcelain are at least two of the four varieties of 
“toy spaniels”: King Charles, the rubies, Prince 
Charles and Blenheims.’ This figure is said to rep- 
resent the King Charles spaniel, although it lacks 
the white forehead usually associated with this 
type of dog. The breed is believed to have resulted 
from interbreeding with a type imported by the 
Portuguese from East Asia, possibly Japan. The 
Chinese called this breed the “apple-headed” dog 
(pingguo naodai).* Such dogs first gained popular- 
ity in England during the reign of Charles 11 
(1660-1685), who is said to have accepted one as 
a gift.° These ceramic dogs are generally believed 
to be based on European originals, but no pro- 
totypes have been identified. 


PROVENANCE 
Sarah Potter Conover, New York, 1947. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 714, illustrated lower left. 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 
ety of the Fine Arts, 1957. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Vanessa Clewes Salmon, “The Rise & Rise of Chinese Export 
Porcelain,” The V&A Album, Summer 1988, p. 20, fig. 11, 
another pair, nearly identical in form and decoration, Gerald . 
Godfrey Far Eastern Art; Veiga 1989, pl. 77, p. 107. 

Other examples: Christie’s Monaco, June 22, 1989, lot 61, 
a pair of the same size and coloration, probably from the same 
molds, and mounted in nineteenth-century ormolu; Antiques, 
April 1980, p. 788, a pair, Helen McGehee, Palm Beach, 
Florida; Sotheby’s Monaco, March 4, 1990, lot 457, a pair; 
Antiques, August 1960, p. 101, Philip Suval, Inc., New York, 


a similarly modeled and decorated pair. 


TASH MCe, Pals O. 
2. China Institute 1967, no. 48. 
3. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 598, no. 622. 
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89. Pair of Seated Spaniels 





China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 


Hi16.8 VV. 12 om. (E68. Wea a in.) 


Both spaniels are seated, the head of one turned 
slightly to the right, the other to the left, to form a 
standard pair. Each wears a narrow collar enam- 
eled a pale green, from which hangs a gilded bell. 
The fur markings are enameled in iron-red on a 
white ground, with the stomach left white. Black 
enamel is used to define the toes of one, and the 
noses and pupils of both figures. The mouths are 
open; the tongue of one is modeled separately; the 
other is restored. The bases are solid; only the open 
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mouths allowed air to escape from the hollow bodies 
during firing. 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, January 1974.. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Beurdeley 1962, p. 172, cat. 103 formerly in the Resche 
Collection, Paris; Antiques, November 1978, p. 1138, a 
pair similarly modeled and enameled, Earle D. Vandekar, 
London. : 


90. Pair of Recumbent Spaniels 





China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 
Hi. 16.5 x W. 23.7 cm. (H. 642 x W. 9% in.) 


Both dogs are modeled in a recumbent pose and 
face in opposite directions to form a natural pair, 
although each is enameled a different color. One 
bears iron-red markings, the other brown. The eyes 
have black pupils, and the dogs’ hollow mouths have 
separately modeled tongues enameled iron-red. 
Large oval openings in the base and the corners of 
the mouths permitted the escape of air during firing. 


Bisures of recumbent spaniels were second in 
popularity to the seated version, to judge by the 
numbers of surviving examples. Like the other 
figures, they were manufactured in several sizes 
ranging from the miniature (see cat. no. g1) to the 
size represented here. The red and white markings 
of one of these figures may specifically describe the 
Blenheim variety of spaniel which was presented 
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to the Duke of Marlborough from China." Identi- 


cal figures were discovered on the shipwreck of the 
Griffin, a British East India Company ship which 
sank about 1761. 


PROVENANCE 
Philip Suval, Inc., New York, 194.6. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Clunas 1987, p. 50, no. 29, a pair probably from the same set 
of molds, in the Victoria and Albert Museum (FE.5—-1978):; 
Godden 1979, pp. 248-9, fig. 172, a nearly identical pair, 
Sotheby’s London; Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 598, fig. 622; 
Musée d’Ennery, Paris, another pair, brown with white spots. 
Other examples: Sotheby’s February 24, 194.6, lot 283, June 
2, 1970, lot 158, February 16, 1971, lot 144 and June 27, 1974, 
lot 24.5; Christie’s New York, October g—10, 1985, lot 227 and 
June 24, 1975, lots 203-4. 


1. Ash nd., p. 619 
2. Goddio and Jay 1988, pl. xviit. 





g1. Pair of Dogs 





China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 
Pls. Ib 8.5 em. (hived4 x lies oem) 


In a recumbent position, these small dogs form a 
standard pair. They are each decorated similarly, 
the fur in orange enamel with areas left in the white; 
the eyes are black. The bases are solid, the mouths 
open to the hollow bodies in part to permit the es- 
cape of air during firing. 


]\ Shidlibae geal pair of recumbent spaniels was 
recovered from the wreck of the Griffin (1761).' 
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PROVENANCE 
Earle D. Vandekar, New York, April 1986. 


1. Goddio and Jay 1988, pl. xviit. 


g2. Pair of Pug Dogs 





China, 1745-1760 
Porcelain 


H. 26.4 x W. 20.5 cm. (H. 10% x W. 8 “6 in.) 


This pair of pugs, pressed from the same set of 


molds, is nearly identical in enameling and detailing 


as well as form. The dog rests on its haunches, with 
its front legs stiff and the head cocked, facing for- 
ward. The body is in a rich iron-red on a pinkish 
ground. A large gilded bell on an iron-red ribbon is 
hung around its neck; the tip of its tongue protrudes 
and is enameled in pink. The upturned eyes are 
carefully enameled in a realistic manner in brown 
and pale green. The bushy tail curls around the left 
flank. The bases are solid; only the extreme corners 
of the mouth are open to the hollow bodies to allow 
air to escape during drying and firing. 


uch figures were undoubtedly based upon the 
Meissen originals by Johann Joachim Kandler, 
produced around 1741 or 1745. The Kandler dogs 
were made in pairs, realistically modeled, with 
their heads turned to one side.’ Figures of pug 
dogs were copied after the Meissen originals not 
only in China but in many European porcelain 
and faience factories, especially at Chelsea, Bow, 
Derby and Longton Hall. 

The Chinese copied the Meissen originals but 
not, perhaps, with the great “felicity and charm” 
that has been suggested. The Chinese versions are 
a little more stilted than the originals, and all large 
figures seem to be shown facing rigidly forward; 
only the smaller or the seated versions are depicted 
facing to the sides. Two variations on the larger 
figure apparently exist, one of which is the rela- 
tively lean dog represented by the Copeland exam- 
ple, while the other has a larger head and stockier 
body.* A Chinese porcelain snuffbox in the shape 
of a pug’s head, formerly in the Comte de Bondy 
Collection, Paris, is a perfect copy of a similar 
piece made at Meissen.° 

A pair of similar pugs was probably acquired by 
John Parker, 1st Lord Borington, whose surviving 
accounts for 1770-1788 show a number of pur- 
chases of porcelain and glass from the London 
tradesman Robin Stevens.* 
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PROVENANCE 
The Property of a Gentleman; Sotheby’s London, February 
10, 1970, lot 158. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

A number of similar examples are published or exhibited, in- 
cluding: Musée d’Ennery, Paris, a pair (4.6.142.1); Beurdeley 
1962, p. 195, cat. 196, in the Onassis Collection, Paris, and 
also fig. 
Sotheby’s London, January 28, 1969, lot 103; Howard and 
Ayers 1978, pp. 598-600, fig. 623; Rienaecker 1956, fig. 10; 
du Boulay in Jackson-Stops 1985, p. 4.53, no. 388 and refer- 
enced to Neatby 1977, p. 32, no. 2157; Country Life, 
November 27, 1958, “Many Facets of Chinese Art,” by Frank 
Davis, p. 1238, fig. 1; Preisner 1980, no. 48; du Boulay 1984, 


81, the Essayan Collection, Lisbon, which sold at 


p. 297, fig. 12, from Christie’s London, February 25, 1974; 
Veiga, pl. 76, from Sotheby’s London, October 31, 1989, lot 
102. 

Other examples: Antonio Costa, Lisbon, 1969 (photograph, 
research files, Peabody Museum of Salem); Sotheby’s London, 
January 28, 1969, lot 103, and May 9, 1972, lot 294; Sotheby’s, 
at “Pokety Farms,” Maryland, May 22-23, 1980, Vol. 111, lots 


271 and 272. 


1. Examples illustrated in Riickert 1966, pl. 26g, fig. 1093 and 
Divis 1983, p. 45, no. 26. 

. For examples of both models see Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
Inc., The Garbish Collection, May 22-23, 1980, Vol. 111, 
lots 271 and 272. 

3. Beurdeley 1962, p. 169, no. go. 

.. Du Boulay, in Jackson-Stops 1985, p. 4.53, no. 388. 
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93. Pair of Figures of Manchu Nobility 





China, c. 1760 

Ivory, silk, cotton, paper, bamboo, wire, glass, lac- 
quer, paint, hair, copper, wood 

Male figure: H. 41.2 with hat x W. 17.8 x D. 23.2 
cm. (H. 16 4 with hat x W. 7 x D. 9% in.) 

Female figure: H. 39.8 cm. (H. 15! in.) 


The heads, forearms and hands of these figures are 
of carved ivory. Each figure wears an imperial yel- 
low robe (still quite brilliant where protected from 
sunlight) with painted water, flower and mountain 
motifs at the hem and cuffs. The portions hidden by 
the vest (pufu) are undecorated. The man’s vest is 
decorated with dragon roundels in the five cardinal 
points of shoulders, chest and knees. The woman’s 
vest is painted with dragons on the front and a 
phoenix on the back. 

The female figure wears a pair of pearl and jade- 
ereen glass earrings (the glass of the right earring is 
a replacement). The male has a queue of human 
hair attached to the back of his head, which issues 
from a painted black circle representing the sole un- 
shaven area on his head. He wears a detachable hat 
of black silk over paper; it has a fringe of red silk 
and a finial of gilded and silvered material, possibly 
wood. He wears a set of yellow and red glass beads, 
which terminates in the back with a stone mounted 
in a copper frame. 

The horseshoe armchairs in which they sit are lac- 
quered (or painted to simulate lacquer) in black with 
detailing in gilt, silver and red. The arms of the 
chairs end in gilded dragon masks, with red mouths. 
The legs are decorated with lion masks at the knees 
and end in paw feet; the front legs rest on a raised 
platform. The central design of the footrests is the 
endless knot surrounded by a border of flowers, but- 
terflies and chrysanthemums. 

The construction of each figure consists of a 
framework of bamboo held by wires bound with 
cord, around which is pasted a skin of paper and fab- 
ric; this is covered with cotton and silk, over which 
the loose garments are placed. The head is fitted into 
the neck and held in place by stiff wires threaded 
through a hole in the neck. The figures are set onto 
the chairs by the same method: stiff wires come from 
the seats and can be guided into holes on the base of 
the figures. The chairs are constructed in a manner 
similar to the figures; a framework of sticks is lashed 
together with string and supporting layers of pasted 
paper. A single Chinese character appears painted 
in black on the underside of each chair, indicating 
“female” under the seat of the woman, and “male” 
under the seat of the man. 
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‘These figures may derive from, if not belong to, 
the little-recognized tradition of three-dimension- 
al ancestral figures which originated in Fujian and 
Hunan provinces.’ Such portrait sculptures, prob- 
ably an extension of ancestral scroll paintings, are 
now quite rare even in China. Ancestral figures 
were first made as commemorative objects before 
the first century A.p., but evolved into objects of 
veneration in their own right and continued to be 
made in Fujian province until well into the seven- 
teenth century; there is some evidence that some 
isolated figures were still carved as late as 1949. 

Religious and secular figures of various materi- 
als seated on separately made chairs are an artistic 
tradition with many cross-references in Chinese 
culture. Porcelaneous ceramic figures of deities 
seated on wooden chairs are known, among which 
are a Guanyin of the Song dynasty, and a figure of 
the god of wealth (in his civil aspect) of the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century.” 

The stylization of these figures and the attention 
to detail taken with their construction and cos- 
tuming may indicate that they were meant as curi- 
osities for the export market, rather than as func- 
tional ancestral images. If not carved as ancestral 
images,’ they would perhaps relate more to the 
figures of western merchants (see cat. no. 50) or 
the many unfired clay, nodding-head Chinese and 
Manchu figures exported as curiosities to the West 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

So far the existence of these or similar figures is 
unrecorded in period documents. The estate of 
James West, President of the Royal Society, which 
was sold in London in 1774, included: “A large 
figure of a Mandarin in a glass cover,” and, “A 
ditto of his wife.”* The fact that these figures were 
under glass might lead one to suspect they were 
similar to the Copeland examples in their use of 





Fig. 94a. Side view of figures. 


delicate materials. Also included in the sale were 
“Two Chinese Mandarins, 2 feet high.”° The latter 
figures are more likely to have been similar to the 
more common unfired clay figures. 


PROVENANCE 


Found in France; John Sparks Limited, London, September 


1986. 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Enameled Porcelain Figures from the Col- 
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lection of Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland,” Peabody Mu- 


seum of Salem, May 1988 and continuing. 


2 


Stevens 1989, pp. 135—145- 


. Reitz 1916, fig. 86 for the Guanyin, and Valenstein 1989, 


fig. 43 for the god of wealth. 


. Stevens 1989, p. 139, carved ivory images of the Huang 


family, c. 1840, and others in Wu Feng, central Taiwan, 
are known. 


. West 1773, March 6, lots 4.0 and 41. 
. Ibid., February 27, lot 50. 











94. Pair of Elephants 





China, late 18th—early 1gth century 
Porcelain 


H. 21 x W. 18.5 cm. (H. 8% x W. 7% in.) 


The standing elephants, their heads turned in oppo- 
site directions to form a standard pair, with vases 
resting on their saddles, were possibly used as can- 
dlesticks. Both are enameled similarly with exten- 
sive and fine detailing in brown; the tusks are left 
white. The saddlecloths and howdahs are enameled 
in rose palette colors to simulate embroidered silk. 
The saddle cloths are decorated with Buddhist sym- 
bols including the chime and endless knot among 
clouds, over waves and pearls. The vases are enam- 
eled yellow then decorated with polychrome 
enameled floral motifs. The undersides are solid; 
the vases are open at the base to the hollow interiors 
of the elephant bodies. 


AN symbol of the Universal Ruler because of its 
size and strength, the elephant became one of the 
auspicious symbols of Buddhism. An attribute of 
royalty, the elephant is often associated with the 
bodhisattvas. It is—along with the lion, the tiger 
and the leopard—one of the four creative forces 
representing power or energy. 

Elephants, which roamed parts of China in pre- 
historic times, may have been reintroduced as trib- 
ute from the southwestern regions of Yunnan and 
Annam. They are traditionally regarded as a royal 
animal and it is known that elephants were pre- 
sented to the Kangxi emperor by the King of Siam. 
Standing and kneeling elephants are included 
among the other stone creatures lining the avenues 
to the Ming tombs outside Beijing and Nanjing. 

In line with its associations, figures of elephants 
were commonly used in pairs as vases or censers 
for the altar. Upon their backs each of the Cope- 
land elephants carries a vase (ping) which is a pun 
on the word peace (ping); consequently it is said 
there is peace when the elephant appears.’ Vases 
were intended to hold either flowers or Buddhist 
and Daoist emblematic objects, such as the Wish- 
granting Gem of Buddha.’ The vases could con- 
tain a wide variety of plants, flowers or objects, the 
combined meanings and associated characters of 
which create linguistic puns. For example, flowers 
of the four seasons placed in a vase would express 
the wish “may you enjoy peace at all times.” 


Four standing Dehua elephants appear in the 
inventory of Augustus the Strong’s estate in 1721. 
Elephant figures, perhaps similar to the Copeland 
examples, were owned by Blondel de Gagny, Inten- 
dant des Finances to Louis xv, and were sold from 
his estate in 1776.5 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, March 1977. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Lee 1984, pp. 146-147, no. 73, an identical pair, apparently 
from the same molds and enameled in the same manner; How- 
ard and Ayers 1978, pp. 610-611, no. 638, a pair closely re- 
lated in form and decoration but without vases; Beurdeley and 
Raindre 1986, p. 129, no. 181, another apparently identical 
pair in form and decoration, in a private collection, Paris. 
Taipei, National Palace Museum, Selection of Masterworks 
in the Collection of the National Palace Museum, for a 
cloisonné example closely following this form. 


1. Conversation with Terese Tse Bartholomew, 1989. 

2. Williams 1978, p. 170. 

3. Donnelly 1969, p. 183, where he states that the £240 price 
was remarkable for the date and attributed the high value 
to the ormolu mounts. 
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95. Fruit Basket and Stand 











China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 


H. 37.5 x W. 20.7 cm. (H. 14.4 x W. 8% in.) 


The stem, modeled and enameled to resemble a 
tree-trunk, is mounted by two putti, each of which 
is loosely covered by an iron-red enameled drapery 
that is wrapped around the top of the trunk. Above 
them rests a reticulated oval container made in im- 
itation of a woven basket, with florets at each 
juncture on the exterior. 


lie Meissen centerpiece, or compote, of this style 
which dates to 1740-1750 was called ein korb zu 
citronen. Such baskets and stands were originally 
placed on shaped dishes with smaller pieces hold- 
ing oils and spices, the complete set of which was 
called a plat-de-ménage.' 

It is not clear when Chinese examples were first 
ordered, although a service for Abraham Falck 
(1712-1776) and Anna Elisbeth Soelberg (1716- 
1794) of Denmark may be as early as 1755.” The 
apparently popular Chinese copies continued in 
production until at least the late 1780s when 
examples bearing the insignia of the Society of 
Cincinnati were ordered by Samuel Shaw. By this 
late date they were probably produced as single 
pieces rather than as part of an ensemble. Catalog 
no. g6 appears to be based directly on a Meissen 
original of about 1750, although the baskets differ 
in their cutwork,® which in turn was based on a 
compote made for the von Podewils service about 


1741-1742. 


PROVENANCE 
Elinor Gordon, Villanova, Pennsylvania, October 1962. 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Enameled Porcelain Figures from the Col- 
lection of Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland,” Peabody Mu- 


seum of Salem, May 1988 and continuing. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Phillips 1956, pl. 96; Palmer 1976, p. 54, fig. 22, an example 
with a Cincinnati emblem, Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum (acc. no. 59.2934); Scheurleer 1974, no. 157, a pair; 
Fundatie van Renswoude, Utrecht; Howard and Ayers 1978, 
p. 566, no. 583; Grandjean 1965, figs. 55 and 56, cat. 40; Jorg 
1982, p. 172, pl. 86 an example circa 1765 bearing the arms 
of the Feith family and the marriage arms of Cock, Van Mer- 
lott and Van Hardenbroek, ordered by Gijsbert Jan Feith at 
Batavia; Scheurleer 1974, pl. 157. 
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1. Grandjean 1965, fig. 55 and fig. 56 for illustrations of two 
complete examples of a Meissen plat-de-ménage, a term 
which was used by the Meissen factory in its 1765 prices 
current listing. 

2. Ibid., p. 40. 

3. Charleston and Ayers 1971, p. 130, no. 40. 


96. Fruit Basket and Stand 





China, c. 1765 
Porcelain 


fteeeex VV 21.2 cm. (H.15 x W. 8% in.) 


Although this compote is modeled in a similar fash- 
ion to the previous example (cat. no. g5), they do 

not make a pair; the trunk form of this is realistically 
modeled, with the grain of the bark detailed and 
rendered in enamels. However, the midsection of 
the tree trunk is enameled as two bands of color, 

one lime-green and the other turquoise. This exam- 
ple is also covered with applied and enameled flower 
clusters. It is surmounted by two putti draped with 
the iron-red cloth that is around the trunk. The top 
portion above the figures has been left in the white, 
rather than enameled like the trunk. The basket 
above the figures is similar in form to the previous 
example, but is enameled with flowers rendered in 
the European style both outside and inside. 


PROVENANCE 


J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, nd. 


EXHIBITED 

“Chinese Export Enameled Porcelain Figures from the 
Collection of Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland,” Peabody 
Museum of Salem, May 1988 and continuing. 
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97. Ox-Head Tureen 





China, c. 1760 
Porcelain 


Hi 34.5 X W35-5 cm (1s 16 ex WV 4a) 


The ox head is modeled with the horns rising 
straight up, the mouth open and the tongue sus- 
pended, the upper half forming a detachable cover. 
It is decorated with scattered flowers enameled in 
the rose palette on a clear-glazed ground. The eyes 
are glazed black with an outer ring of rose-tinted 
white enamel; the horns are gray. The ears are re- 
stored. 


This subject, though related to the boar’s head 
tureen, is a form unknown in Western ceramics. 
The ox or water buffalo is native to China and has 
long been a beast of burden used for agriculture. 
It was used also, as can be seen from paintings, for 
the processing of clay. The scattered flower sprays 
on this example are very unusual—certainly not 
originally a Chinese idea—which has been likened 
to the manner of decorating on Strasbourg 
faience.’ 

There are a number of examples that appear to 
be pressed from the same set of molds, but they 
bear various enameled decorations other than 
those illustrated here. It is likely that the varied 
motifs were intended to appeal to a broad clientele. 
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PROVENANCE 

Sotheby’s London, May 28, 1968, lot 226; Sotheby’s London, 
November, 14, 1978, lot 213; Christie’s, March 19, 1979, lot 
75, the property of Mrs. Baby Zervudachi; Heirloom & How- 
ard Limited, London, September 1979; label inside head 
printed in blue “No.” and inscribed in ink “L1go17”(?). 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Other examples with identical enameling: Sotheby’s New 
York, October 16, 1961, lot 100, and May 14, 1975, lot 65; 
Christie’s New York, June 20, 1967. 

Sotheby’s New York, May 28, 1968, lot 226, decorated with 
rose palette flowers only, from a Wisconsin collection. 


1. Howard and Ayers 1978, fig. 627, and see Sotheby’s New 
York, October 16, 1969 for another example. 





98. Boar’s Head Tureen 





China, c. 1763 
Porcelain 


H. 29.7 x W. 46.5 cm. (H. 11% x W. 14% in.) 


This tureen is modeled and enameled to represent a 
severed boar’s head, resting on its neck and facing 
upward, mouth open and tongue suspended inside. 
The face and neck are predominantly enameled in 
gray, with the snout, lips and ears in iron-red. The 
tongue is enameled a lavender-pink and the base 
edge of the neck is accented in red to simulate blood. 
The teeth, tusks and eyes are enameled white, the 


pupils are black. 


ANe is well known, the serving of actual boar’s 
heads, bedecked and presented with great pomp, 
was an English Christmas tradition dating back 
to early medieval times; at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, it is still customary to bring in a boar’s head 
at Christmas to the sound of a celebrated carol.’ 
Western-made ceramic boar’s head tureens derive 
from this tradition. 

Ceramic tureens interpreting animal heads, 
called présentoirs by the French, were dramatic 
functional table decorations. They were apparently 
made first at Strasbourg, by Paul Hannong, be- 
tween 1748 and 1754.” There exists a contempo- 
rary drawing of an extremely realistic Palissy 
faience boar’s head tureen, appropriate for a ro- 
coco table setting.* Copies of the Strasbourg and 
Palissy originals, also done in a realistic manner, 
were made shortly thereafter at Chelsea. The 1755 
Chelsea sale catalog for March 25, 1755, listed as 
lot 90 “A most beautiful tureen in the form of a 
BOAR’S HEAD, in a most curious dish, with 
proper embellishments.”* Hochst and Schrezheim 
in Germany, Hollitsch in Hungary, and Rato in 
Portugal were some of the other factories most 
actively engaged in producing tin-glazed animal- 
form tureens.? As late as about 1770 the form 
was produced at Kiel, Denmark, in tin-enameled 
earthenware.° The production of faience versions 
in so many locales speaks to the broad popularity 
of the form. 

A vessel from any of these European factories 
may have been the source for the Chinese version, 
but when it came to these heads, the Chinese never 
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attempted the exact realism of the European orig- 


9 


inals—they made “translations,” not imitations. 
The Chinese examples were originally provided 
with an under-dish decorated with the boar’s head, 
on which the tureen was presented.’ 

The Dutch East India Company records (which 
seem to be the only substantial documentary ref- 
erences published about these forms) show that 
twenty-five boar’s head tureens were ordered by 
the Company in 1763, along with twenty-five 
goose-shaped tureens;® in 1764, nineteen more 
boar’s head and four goose tureens were shipped.9 
Also in 1764 the Dutch East India Company Di- 
rectors asked for thirty such tureens but the pur- 
chase fell through because the supercargoes con- 
sidered them too risky.'° No further boar’s heads 
were ordered; however, such forms may have con- 
tinued to be shipped as private cargo. 

Existing Chinese porcelain tureens range in size 
from 15.3 cm. (6 in.) to 40 em. (15 7% 1in.) in length. 
Unlike some ox-head tureens, which are decorated 
all over with flowers (see cat. no. 97), all known 
boar’s head tureens are realistically enameled. 

A boar’s head tureen, with an English prove- 
nance, is provided with a bronze ring through its 
snout bearing the monogram R surmounted with 
a coronet.'’ However, most animal-form tureens 
bearing coats of arms seem to have been made for 
the Portuguese or Spanish market.'” 


PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, October 1954. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
A number of identical examples have been published and have 
appeared on the market with regularity, though the incidence 
of reappearance for specific figures cannot be determined. 
Palmer 1976, p. 51, fig. 19, a nearly identical example in 
The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum (acc. no. 
66.611); Clunas 1987, p. 75, no. 58, a nearly identical form 
but with a decoration more closely resembling faience, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (C.16—1951, Basil lonides Be- 


if 
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quest); Beurdeley 1962, p. 171, cat. gg, from the Carmontel 
Collection, Paris; Hyde 1964, pl. x11, no. 30, from the collec- 
tion of Hardinge Scholle; Leite 1986, p. 202, cat. 26; Howard 
and Ayers 1978, p. 60%, nos. 627-628 and see literature men- 
tioned there; Godden 1979, figs. 177-8 and 180-1. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, February 10, 1970, lot 
159, two tureens probably from the same molds and enameled 
identically to the Copeland example; J. A. Lloyd Hyde and 
Amos Shepard, New York (photograph, research files, Pea- 
body Museum of Salem, with further reference to José Vaz 
Bravo Marques, Lisbon), two related examples, with under- 
dishes enameled with a boar’s head; Antiques, April 1977, 
p. 633, Fred B. Nadler Antiques, Bay Head, New Jersey, a 
related example with under-dish; Antiques, June 1980, p. 
1198, Earle D. Vandekar, London; Antiques, January 1986, p. 
127, Charles Perry, Atlanta, Georgia; Christie’s London, 
March 4, 1975, lot 158 and January 29, 1986, lot 124 for an 
example identical to the Copeland tureen; Sotheby’s London, 
July 2, 1963, lot 14.1, formerly in the Ionides Collection, June 
29, 1976, lot 298, October 31, 1989, lot 109, illustrated by 
Veiga 1989, pl. 73. 


1. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 628, no. 603. 
2. Ibid., referencing Haug, La faiencerie de Strasbourg, pl. 
XxIg. 


99. Setting Quail Tureen 


. Brongniart 1845, Vol. 11, pl. xxxv and again, in Veiga 
1989, pp. 101-102. 


4. Du Boulay and Clarke, in Jackson-Stops 1985, p. 484, 
no. 4.20. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Austin and Buhler 1972, no. 119 and also in Gaines 1970, 


p. 117 where the stand is illustrated, showing an irrelevant 
chinoiserie design. 

. The stand for the boar’s head tureen formerly in the Hyde 
and Shepard gallery and the stand for the rooster sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1986 (see cat. no. 101) are identical in shape 
and probably from the same mold. 

. Jorg 1982, p. 190: “25 tureens, the form as a boar’s head, 
the stand finely painted” and 25 “in the form of a goose.” 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. In 1763 they said regarding the goose tureens, “We 
did not order these, because we were afraid that it would 
be impossible for this article to bring a reasonable profit 
in view of the high purchase prices and great volume.” The 
great volume may refer to their size and the space required 
for proper shipping. 

. Christie’s London, November 24, 1975, lot 89, provenance 
to Lord Rossmore. 

. Sotheby’s London, May 6, 1986, probably for Zamudio of 
Vizcaya, Spain. 


N 





China, 1760-1770 
Porcelain 


H. 10.5 x W. 14.5 cm. (H. 4.14 x W. 5% in.) 


The setting quail rests atop a nest lined with sea 
shells and grasses. The face and throat are enameled 
in iron-red which trails down to its breast. The 
feathers are enameled primarily in black and white, 
with a band of bright yellow, with black and brown 
wings and a brown tail. The feather decorations 

on the top and base are inconsistent in their patterns, 
but the trailing iron-red feathering on the throat 
extends to the bottom half of the vessel and helps to 
visually unify the two halves. The nest grasses are 
enameled in pale green, with the occasional shell 
spotted in brown; the underside of the nest is left 


white. The neck opens into the body of the bird. 


(Genel found as matching pairs, this tureen is 
probably based on a form made originally by Meis- 
sen and copied by the Bow, Chelsea, Derby and 
Worcester factories.' Yet, jade boxes in the form of 
quails are known from pre-Qing times in China, 
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although they are more common in the Qianlong 
period.” That raises the question as to whether the 
Meissen examples could be based on a yet uniden- 
tified Chinese prototype. There is no doubt that 
the Copeland example is adapted directly from the 
Bow example. 

It is unknown whether tureens of this type were 
used for serving delicacies made with quail. One 
reference at least tells us of the consumption of this 
fowl on board ship; the journal of the Marquis of 
Lansdown, a British East India ship at Canton in 
1789, includes the entry: “The Quails called Tetras 
Chinensis is also taken on Board, & is very delicate 
eating.” 


PROVENANCE 


J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York 1936. 
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EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Beurdeley 1962, p. 192, no. 181, formerly in the C. T. Loo 
Collection, Paris. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, July 13, 1954, lot 89 


and March 19, 1957, March 5, 1974, lot 131. 


1. For a Worcester example see Reynolds 1988, pl. 13, pp. 


34-35, dated 1760-1765 and one of a pair, with further 


AN 


\ 
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references to H. R. Marshall, Coloured Worcester Porcelain 
of the First Period, 1954, pl. 31, and pl. 21, no. 486, and 
F. A. Barrett, Worcester Porcelain and Lund’s Bristol, 1966, 
pl. 87a, and Albert Amor, Dr. John Wall 1708-1776, 1976, 
no. 82. 

2. Watt 1989, p. 94, no. 73, illustrates a standard pair of jade 
boxes in the form of quails from the Qianlong period; 
another closely related pair of jade boxes is in the Arthur 
M. Sackler 
194.2.185.247,248. 

3. Journal of the Marquis of Lansdown, Phillips Library, Pea- 


Museum, Harvard University, inv. no. 


body Museum of Salem. 





100. Pair of Elephant Tureens and Under-Dishes 





China, o177.0 

Porcelain 

OAH. 12 cm. (OAH. 4.5/4 in.); the under-dish, 
W244 D.20'cm, (WWG7s x D7 eam) 


This matched pair of tureens is in the form of re- 
cumbent elephants, their heads turned to the side 
and trunks curled under. Atop each sits a black and 
white dog, which serves as the finial to a lid cut from 
its back. Each elephant wears an iron-red saddle- 
cloth with gilt cloud scrolls draped with gilded 
beads; the harnessing is turquoise and blue. The 
shaped dish is press-molded, with leaf-veins on the 
underside. The center of the well is decorated with a 
scene of a recumbent elephant against which a 
European man leans, gesturing to the side with one 
hand. On the base of one tureen is an old ink in- 
scription, which appears to be the name of a Wes- 
terner, and a word beginning with “M,” perhaps 
Macao. 
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C hinese export utilitarian porcelains in elephant 
forms were not new to Europe in the eighteenth 
century when this form was produced. The 
elephant-form kendi was prized in the West, and 
is documented by its appearance in a seventeenth- 
century Dutch painting by Adrian van Utrecht.’ 
But the recumbent elephant in porcelain is a par- 
ticularly unusual form for the export market. Of 
much earlier dates are numerous recumbent 
elephants carved in jade for the domestic Chinese 
market.” Horses, dogs, water buffaloes, goats, 
frogs, and tortoises are among other animals 
carved in jade and depicted in this recumbent pose. 





The actual source of the scene on the under-dish 
is unknown and may derive from native Chinese 
sources rather than Western prints. The male 
figure’s gesture to one side is found also in the 
figure of the Westerner (see cat. no. 4.8), as well as 
in other depictions of Westerners, including the 
popular motif of the “Sailor’s Farewell.”> This 
pose seems to have originated from European 
prints, and was adopted by the Chinese enameler 
to his own advantage. Generally, as with these 
examples, the elephant tureens include a dog as 
the finial, but there exists another version with 
kneeling figures of European men as finials.4 
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In China, the elephant was often used as a royal 
beast attended by mahouts, often foreigners, usu- 
ally Indian or Burmese. It is not surprising that the 
Chinese would depict Europeans as attendants, 
even without direct print sources. 


PROVENANCE 
The Lord Mayor of London; to his son, Colonel L. C. Garratt; 


Sotheby’s London, February 18, 1957, lot 110. 


LITERATURE 
Wilmington 1957, no. 248; Copeland 1966, p. 715, one set 
illustrated center left. 





Fig. 100a. Detail, the under-dishes. 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 
ety of the Fine Arts, 1957; “Collector of the Year Exhibition,” 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, January 14—February 16, 


ES is: 


RELATED OBJECTS 

The small number of extant examples of this tureen would 
seem to indicate a short period of production, and the similar- 
ity in styles of decorating would indicate a single enameling 
studio. See: Le Corbeiller 1974b, pp. 113-114, no. 48 and fig. 
61; Hyde, Silva and Malta 1956, pl. v111; 1978 Antiques Show, 
Philadelphia, no. 15, p. 5%, formerly in the collection of 
Ricardo Espirito Santo Silva; Speelman 1990, no. 22, a pair 
with male figures as finials. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, February 5, 1957, lot 
110 and November 6, 1974, lot 196A, mounted in Louis xv 
ormolu; Antiques, January 1977, Fred B. Nadler Antiques, 
Bay Head, New Jersey; Sotheby’s, New York, January 30- 
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February 2, 1980, lot 47, and January 25, 1989, lot 209, a 
single tureen without under-dish; Christie’s Monte Carlo, 
June 20, 1988, lot 121. Sotheby’s New York, February 14-16, 
1985, cover illustration, for a snuff bottle of a similarly posed 
recumbent elephant. 


1. Pope 1956, pl. 97, no. 29.464, illustrating an example of 
the kendi and referencing the painting in the Musée des 
Beaux Arts, Brussels, no. 984. 

. Lion-Goldschmidt and Moreau-Gobard 1980, p. 122, no. 
88; as well as examples in the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, 
Smithsonian Institution, of the Song dynasty (S87.0813) 
and of the Ming dynasty (S87.0825). 

. Howard and Ayers 1978, pp. 195-196, for a discussion of 
this motif. 

. Christie’s Monaco, June 20, 1988, lot 121; Hervouét 1986, 
p. 105; and Le Corbeiller 1974)b, fig. 61. 


101. Rooster Tureen 





China, 1770-1780 
Porcelain 
Peg 7 VV. 26 cm. (H. 15% x W..15 in.) 


The rooster is sitting, but not at rest: head erect and 
body leaning forward, he seems about to rise. The 
sickle feathers form a sweeping mass, curving high 
from the back. The throat and breast are enameled 
a speckled iron-red; the side feathers of the cape and 
back are detailed in a darker iron-red and gilt. The 
comb and wattle are enameled a deep iron-red; the 
wings are enameled variously in bright blue, green, 
yellow, iron-red and black. The well-molded claws 


are gilded. 


Fiuropean faience bird tureens were made in the 
eighteenth century, but had little stylistic influ- 
ence on the Chinese examples.’ Although the form 
is ordinarily regarded as Western in origin, a pro- 
vocative parallel can be drawn with similar early 
forms in Asia. A ceramic duck vessel of the Cheng- 
hua period (but bearing a Xuande mark) was re- 
cently discovered in the storerooms of the imperial 
kiln site in Jingdezhen; this object has a similar 
lid.* A cloisonné-on-copper incense burner in the 





Fig. 101a. Incense Burner in the Form of a Duck, cloisonné 
on copper, 1600-1650, photograph courtesy of the Victoria 


and Albert Museum (FE. 4.2 & AA-1980). 
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Fig. 101b. Tureen and Under-Dish, 1770-1780, decorated 
with the arms of the Bermudez family of Galicia, photograph 
courtesy of Sotheby’s New York. 


form of a standing duck, which dates to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, is at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (see fig. 101a). Again, the top 
half of the body separates for access to the interior, 
and the mouth is open for the escape of burning 
incense. Similarly, the beak of the Copeland tu- 
reen is open at the sides for the escape of steam. 
Howard suggests that most tureens of this type 
bearing coats of arms were for the Portuguese 
or Spanish market.* In the service made for the 
Asteguieta family of Spain, there were at least 
five animal-form tureens bearing coats of arms. 
Among these were a rooster, a goose, a boar’s head 
(all with under-dishes) and an under-dish with a 
duck design lacking its original duck tureen. Such 
tureens usually were accompanied by under- 
dishes which would repeat the motif of the bird or 
animal, also the coat of arms if present (fig. 101b). 
There are, however, non-armorial examples docu- 
mentable to other markets. A pair of goose tureens 
for the English market mounted in silver are in the 


collection of Brodick Castle; they were probably 
once in the collection of William Beckford of 
Fonthill Abbey.* Examples of these présentoirs are 
also known for the French market. 


PROVENANCE 
Lady Baron; Sotheby’s London, October 22, 1963, lot 38; John 
Sparks Limited, London, March 1964. 


LITERATURE 
The Antique Collector, Vol. 35, No. 1, February—March 1964, 
cover illustration; Copeland 1966, p. 715, illustrated top right. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” 
Arts, January 14 — February 16, 1975. 


Virginia Museum of Fine 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Country Life, May 20, 1976, p. 1319, no. 5, a nearly identical 
form, but enameled differently; University Antiques Show 1978 
Catalog, no. 5, p. 51, another nearly identical example. 
Other examples: Sotheby’s London, May 26, 1964, lot 166, 
an identical example; Antiques, January 1976, p. 11 and later 
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sold at Sotheby’s New York, January 30—February 1, 1986, 
lot 315, a documented example, with its under-dish; Christie’s 
London, March 16, 1981, lot 69, a similar tureen and under- 
dish with the arms of Asteguieta, a Basque family, from the 
village of Legarda in the parish of Foronda; Sotheby’s London, 
July 3, 1984, lot 220, a pair of tureens without under-dishes; 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 23, 1985, lot 674; Speelman 1ggo, 
no. 21, a pair. 


1. For acontinental (possibly Brussels or Erfurt) faience turkey 
tureen see Sotheby Parke Bernet, New York, April 11, 1980, 
lot 122 and Hannover 1925, p. 265, fig. 308. 

2. Oriental Ceramic Society lecture by Mr. Liu Xinyuan, June 
13, 1990, London. 

3. For example see: Sotheby’s New York, January 40—Feb- 
ruary 1, 1986, lot 315, a tureen with its stand, bearing the 
arms of the Bermudez family of Galicia, in northwest Spain; 
Christie’s London, March 16, 1981, lot 9, with the arms 
of the family of Asteguieta. 

. Du Boulay, in Taeleore Stops 1985, p. 445, no. 478. 





102. Carp Tureen 





China, 1750-1780 
Porcelain 
L. 4823 em, (L516 in.) 


This tureen is vigorously and realistically modeled 
as a carp on its side, its tail rising up. The lid is 
cut from the fish’s flank and a small carp, echoing 
the exact figure of the larger one, serves as a finial. 
The whole vessel is left in the white, covered only 
with a clear glaze. The bottom of the tureen is un- 
glazed; the interior and underside of the cover are 
clear-glazed. The tips of the fins and the lid, once 
broken in half, are repaired. 


tlie carp tureen is probably pressed from the 
same molds as the example in the East India Mu- 
seum, Gothenburg'and the tureen decorated with 
the arms of Don Matias de Galvez y Gallardo, 
Viceroy of New Spain, 1783-1784.” Unlike the 
other two tureens, the Copeland example carries 
no enameling. Large serving pieces without poly- 
chrome decoration are extremely rare; a pair of 
large goose tureens left white is at the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, donated in 1803 by Captain 
Ward Blackler.? 

The provenance of the Copeland tureen,’ re- 
corded in a now faded epigraph on the inside of 
the lid (fig. 1024), is a fascinating piece of history. 
The partially effaced inscription, supposedly by 
Thomas Harvieson, appears to read:* 


This Dolphin was caught in the Bay of Biscay 





otherwise taken from the French Ship La 
Meénagere captured 12th Decm. 1782 by His 
Majesty’s Ship Mediator of 4.4. guns. Honbl. J. 
Luttrell Comdr. after an action of 24. hours 
duration during which the French Ship had 
three men killed and five wounded. My father 
Purser of the Mediator myself a Volunteer 
[initialled illegibly] 
Around the perimeter of the lid, on the unglazed 
rim, is a second inscription, mostly illegible, which 
records that the “ . . . inscription within was par- 
tially eliacedieeens 
Captain James Luttrell (1751?—1788) was ap- 
pointed to the Mediator on March 16, 1782.° 
Nothing yet is known of Thomas or his father 
Henry Harvieson. An account of the battle men- 
tioned above is cited in the entry for Luttrellin The 
Dictionary of National Biography.° The encounter 
took place in Ferrol Bay (part of Biscay Bay), off El 
Ferrol del Caudillo, Galicia, Spain. Luttrell’s ac-. 
tion in the Mediator was the subject of a painting 
by Robert Dodd (1748-1816), and of three differ- 
ent views by Dominique Serres (1722-1794) one 
of which was engraved by Robert Pollard 1 (1755- 
1838) (see fig. 102b). 





ra a ee 


Fig 102b. “The Representation of His Majesty’s Ship 
Mediator,” engraving, English, published June 4, 1784. Olds 
Collection, Photograph Files, Peabody Museum of Salem, 
cat. no. 186 (neg. 12626). 


Fig 102a. Detail, underside of lid showing inscriptions. 
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PROVENANCE 

The French ship La Ménagére; Thomas Harvieson, Volunteer, 
H.M.S. Mediator; Sotheby’s London, May 25, 1971, lot 131; 
Nelson A. Rockefeller; Ralph M. Chait Galleries Inc., New 


York, September 1990. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Mudge 1986, p. 55, fig. 65, in a private collection (a silver lid 
replacing the original); Hyde 1964, pp. 64-65, pl. x11, no. 42 
an example in the East India Museum, Gothenburg—both 
apparently from the same molds as the Copeland example but 
decorated in enamels. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, October 15, 1968, lot 
170, for another undecorated example from the same molds 
but missing its lid; for enameled tureens, Sotheby’s London, 
December 8, 1958, lot 75, a pair from the Hastings Collection, 
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May 28, 1968, lot 227, an example from the collection of the 
Prince de Ligne, and June 29, 1976, lot 289 for an example 
listed in Howard and Ayers 1978 as L. 52.7 cm. (20% in.). 


1. Hyde 1964, pl. xrr. 

2. Mudge 1986, fig. no. 66, L. 48.3 cm. (19 in.). 

3. Crossman 1964, cover illustration, accession no. E56, 
g85AB. 

4. Transcription from correspondence, Ralph M. Chait Gal- 
leries Inc. to Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland, August 28, 
1990, also quoted in Sotheby’s New York, May 25, 1971, 
lot 141. 

5. Stephens and Lee 1968, p. 300. 

6. Ibid. 


103. Golden Carp Tureen 





Chinese, 1750-1770 
Porcelain 


H. 17.2 x W. 28.2 cm. (H. 6% x W. 11 “16 in.) 


The scales of this carp are detailed in gold, over an 
iron-red and orange body, in a technique not unlike 
that used in decorating the Chinese figures of hawks 
(see cat. nos. 79 and 80). The head is left white, the 
eyes are enameled in black and outlined in gilt. The 
tail-like side fin serves as the handle for the lid. 
There is a second fin, modeled in low relief, on the 
underside. The tail is modeled in an upswept posi- 
tion. On the base and on the underside of the lid is a 
two-character inscription of numbers, probably read- 
ing “go,” in black ink. 


‘lke carp (ii) is a common and highly auspicious 
decorative motif in both Chinese (see cat. no. 4) 
and Japanese decorative arts. The use in Japan 
of fish-shaped serving pieces can be found in 
mukozuke, the small dishes used for serving food 
in the kaiseki meal which accompanies the formal 
tea ceremony.’ The carp bears the same symbolic 
meaning in China and Japan, although in both 
cases the attributes of spawning river fish are gen- 
erally imputed to the passive fish kept in pools for 
decorative and symbolic purposes. The symbolism 
derives from a Chinese legend about a carp that 
transformed into a dragon after ascending a water- 
fall in the upper reaches of the Yellow River. Today, 
a dominant feature of the Japanese Tano no sekku, 
Boys’ Festival, is a paper flag in the shape of a carp. 

Donnelly claimed that no porcelain fish-form 
ceramics were made at Dehua, and that the form 
was made only by Japanese potters.” However, a 
Chinese porcelain tureen made at Jingdezhen and 
similar to the present example was said to have 
been brought from China around 1730 for Niklas 
Sahlgren (1701-1776), a director of the Swedish 
East India Company,* and no other carp tureens 
can be positively identified as Japanese in origin. 

Carp tureens were made at a number of Euro- 
pean ceramic factories, notably the naturalistically 
modeled examples produced by the Chelsea fac- 
tory, and listed in the Catalogue of the First Day’s 
sale, Monday, March 10, 1755.4 The Chelsea fac- 
tory also produced a sauce-boat and stand in the 
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form of a plaice with its tail curved, the effect very 
similar to the Copeland example.? It is difficult to 
say with certainty who influenced whom, although 
it appears that early importations of Japanese fish- 
form porcelains pre-date the production of related 
wares in China and Europe. . 

A Delft sale in 1766 of Asian export porcelains 
included “10 Japanese coffee pots, 4.7 large and 
170 small fishes,” which Jorg suggests are possibly 
fish-form tureens.° A figure of a fish, with molded 
scales, possibly intended as a wall vase, was recov- 
ered from the 1779 wreck of the Woestduijn, a 
Dutch East India Company ship.’ It is evident 
from documentary sources that fish-form porce- 
lain objects were exported throughout most of the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 


PROVENANCE 


J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, 1941. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 717, illustrated center right. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Scheurleer 1974, pl. 190, two similar examples dated to the 
second half of the eighteenth century, in the Zeeuws Museum, 
Middleburg; University Hospital Antiques Show 1978 Catalog, 
no. 39, p. 61, a carp tureen dated to the Qianlong period. 
Other examples: Sotheby’s New York, November 14, 1974, 
lot 580, May 1, 1981, lot 45; Sotheby’s London, June 21, 1977, 
lot 152. 


1. For examples see Little 1983, p. 48, pl. 10 and Kawahara 
Masakiko, Ko-sometsuke, Kyoto, 1977, vol. 11, pls. 735- 
739: 

2. Donnelly 1969, p. 187. 

. Roth 1965, p. 27, fig. 36. 

. The catalog is reproduced in Chelsea Porcelain at Wil- 
liamsburg, by John Austin, Williamsburg 1977, and in the 
appendix of Chelsea Porcelain by William King, London 
1922. 

. Mallet 1984, p. 24.7; the model was produced about 1756. 

. Jorg 1982, p. 142. 

. Ibid., p. 154, fig. 81, now in the Zeeland Museum, Mid- 
dleburg. 
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104. Stag 





China, late 18th—early 19th century 
Porcelain 
H.48.2 cme (yg in.) 


The highly naturalistic standing stag has its erect 
head turned to its right side. The body and antlers 
are covered with a pale ochre, the body overlaid with 
small white enamel spots. The overall fur markings 
are in black and realistically rendered with short, 
fine strokes; the muzzle and the fur markings run- 
ning down the spine to the tail are detailed in brown, 
again with very fine brush strokes. The hoofs are a 
matte black with an iridescent lustre, and the under- 
belly is clear-glazed. The bottoms of the hoofs have 
holes; the legs are solid. Disturbances in the glaze 
on the stag’s belly indicate the possible placement of 
supports during firing. 


tlie figure is possibly intended to represent the 
Sika deer or the meihua lu, or “prunus blossom 
deer,” so called because of the white markings re- 
sembling the prunus blossom on its body.’ The 
Sika deer (Cervus nippon), or Japanese deer, 
ranges through Japan, Vietnam, Formosa, Man- 
churia, Korea and north and southeast China. It is 
apparent that figures of deer must have been made 
for the domestic market as well as for the export 
market. European ceramists produced large num- 
bers of deer figures which tended to be an equally 
realistic, but more elegant and refined, depiction 
of the animal. A figure of a standing stag probably 
modeled by Kandler for Meissen about 1750, and 
a seated stag modeled by Ralph Wood around 
1770, are two European examples of deer figures” 
roughly contemporary to the Copeland stag; how- 
ever, the different approach to form and decora- 
tion set the Copeland figure apart as distinctly 
Chinese in character. 

Only two later eighteenth-century pairs of 
Dehua figures of deer are recorded, formerly in the 
Schneider-Kaimer Collection. One has the eyes 
enameled in black; the other has wood antlers, 
probably replacements for the porcelain originals.3 
Japanese ceramic deer, also exported as early as 
the late seventeeth century, are more widely 
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known than the Chinese. Three recumbent does, 
listed as Japanese “old colored porcelain” were 
included in the 178% estate sale of Monsieur Blon- 
del.* The London sale of the possessions of James 
Ramsden in 1770 included “A deer composed of 
enamel and pearl, fastened to a tree of coral.”® 


PROVENANCE 

H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G.; Christie’s London, 
May 20, 1954, lot 15; John Sparks Limited, London; Frank 
Partridge & Sons, London; Property of a Lady, Christie’s 
London, October 5, 1970, lot 164. 


LITERATURE 
Rienaecker 1956; du Boulay 1963, pl. 77, with a wood base, 
and du Boulay 1984, p. 296, fig. 3. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
No other examples of this figure are recorded. 


1. Watt 1989, p. 81. 

2. For the Meissen example see Syz, Miller and Rickert 1979, 
fig. 326 and for the Wood model see Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
April 11, 1980, lot 85. Further references: Sir Harold 
Mackintosh, Bt., Early English Figure Pottery, p. 29, no. 86 
and Albiker 1959, pl. Xt. 

3. Donnelly 1969, p. 183, referencing a sale, June 2, 1930, 

Internationales Catalogue, pl. x11, Nos. 265a,b. 

. Blondel 1783, pp. 93-94, lots 358 and 459; a single example 
in brown ona celadon rockwork base (lot 358), “Le morceau 
& les suivans sont singuliers & rares dans leur genre,” and 
two examples (lot 359) each described as with brown spots 
ona yellowish background, all three mounted in ormolu. 

5. Ramsden 1770, pl. lot 28. 
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105. European Couple 





China, 1760-1780 
Porcelain 


H. 90:5 x W. 15.7 cm (11 8 x W 6.441n,) 


The man wears a long coat, thinly enameled in 
orange and iron-red and a black tricorn hat over his 
long, finely painted brown hair. He also wears white 
stockings, green knee breeches with gold buckles, 
and black shoes with gold buckles. The woman 
wears an aqua shawl over her finely enameled brown 
hair, and a pleated ruff and cuffs over her apple- 
green blouse. Her white skirt is scattered with floral 
patterns in yellow, red and blue. Both figures stand 
on a base molded to resemble a flat rock; splashes of 
blue and aqua enamel accent its edges. At the man’s 
feet is a rose-colored flower. The base is solid; its 
bottom is raised slightly at the center, creating a foot 
rim. 


lize is one of two variations on a style of standing 
Western figures in the Copeland collection. The 
male of this group has a more oval face than that 
of cat. no. 106, and the base of this group is an 
irregular ground with a floral spray rather than the 
raised platform of the entry which follows. How- 
ard and Ayers cite an undecorated white porcelain 
grouping, pressed from the same molds, in the 
National Museum of Ireland, Dublin; they conjec- 





Fig. 105a. Plate, China, porcelain, c. 1730. Copeland 
Collection. 
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ture that some examples may have been enameled 
in Europe.’ 

Probably adapted from Western prints, this 
couple, and the following examples (cat. nos. 106 
and 107), must represent a general impression of 
a European couple rather than specific individu- 
als. Various versions of these couples exist both as 
sculptural groups and two-dimensional decora- 
tions on porcelain (see fig. 105a) and furniture.” 
The variations on the popular motif, commonly 
found in prints and known as the “Sailor’s Fare- 
well,” may be another modification on this theme. 
It seems odd, given the popularity of this sculptural 
form, that an original source has not yet been 
found. 


PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, April 16, 1974, shipping label 


on base. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 711, bottom left; Early American Antiques, 
Volume 111, No. 5, May 1975, p. 39; Green 1975, p. 39, top 
Center 


EXHIBITED 

“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.— February 16, 1975; “Fan Gui: 18th Century 
Images of Westerners,” China Trade Museum, Milton, Mas- 
sachusetts, September 15— December 1983. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Howard and Ayers 1978, pp. 616-617, pl. no. 647, an identi- 
cally modeled couple but enameled differently; Williamson 
1927, pl. x1; Beurdeley 1962, pl. v. 

Other examples with different coloring: Sotheby’s London, 
May 25, 1964, lot 148; Christie’s London, March 30-31, 
1983, lot 74.0, a pair. 


1. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 618. 
2. Hervouét 1986, p. 154, fig. 7.33. 
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106. European Couple 





China, 1760-1780 
Porcelain 


Ho5.6 x. W. 1277 cro: (vio ex Wes in) 


This European couple is posed in a dance position, 
as at the start of a minuet. The man stands to the 
left of the woman, with his right arm across her 
shoulders and holding her left hand in his left. He 
wears a black hat, over long finely painted black 
hair, and aqua coat and pink waistcoat. His gold- 
figured iron-red knee breeches are over white-on- 
white stockings secured in back with with gilt bows. 
He wears pointed black shoes with gilt bows. 

The woman wears a head shawl decorated in a 
blue enamel scroll pattern, a pink jacket with a rose 
scroll or seaweed pattern, an iron-red vest, white 
blouse and waistband with an incised scroll design 
and a full length skirt with blue-green cloud scroll 
patterns on an apple-green ground. She holds a 
white kerchief with a green-figured design. 

They stand upon a platform enameled to imitate 
wood, on an openwork plinth with pierced front and 
back panels, and side panels with molded floral 
motifs. The solid base of the plinth is decorated on 
the surface with cracked-ice and prunus patterns in 
brown on a pale aqua ground. 


ive plinth base of this figural group reflects the 
style most commonly found on ceramic figures for 
the domestic Chinese market. Western figures set 
upon plinth bases all seem to include the square- 
faced male with a wide-brimmed hat, rather than 
the round-faced figure wearing a tricorn (see cat. 
no. 105). The costumes also reflect Chinese motifs 
and may indicate that such figural groups found a 
market in China as curios for those interested in 
the physiognomy, costumes and social habits of 
Westerners. Couples such as these are similar to 
those found in instructional books (and at least one 
scroll) that depict “foreign barbarians” and at- 
tempted to describe their habits to the Chinese.’ 
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PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, November 19, 1964. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 711, upper left; illustrated in Early Amer- 
ican Antiques, Volume 111, No. 5, May 1975, p. 39; Green 


1975, P- 49, top center. 


EXHIBITED 

“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.— February 16, 1975; “Fan Gui: 18th Century 
Images of Westerners,” China Trade Museum, Milton, Mas- 
sachusetts, September 15— December 31, 1983. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Beurdeley 1962, p. 21, pl. v, an example with a similar base 
from the Espirito Santo Collection, illustrated again p. 149, 
cat. 2; Victoria and Albert Museum, London, a group with 
similar enameling, possibly from the same set of molds; Butler 
1961, figs. 11-12; Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 618, no. 648; 
John Hayward, “Chinese Export and English Chinoiserie 
Furniture,” Antiques, February 1961, p. 178, fig. 3, an exam- 
ple in the Ionides Collection. 

Other examples: Antiques, February 1957, p. 102, Philip 
Suval Inc., New York, a pair probably from the same set of 
molds but enameled differently; Sotheby’s London, March 1, 
1976, lot 56, May 12, 1989, lot 107; Sotheby’s at “Pokety 
Farms,” Cambridge, Maryland, May 22, 1980, lots 268 and 


270. 


1. See Howard and Ayers 1978, Vol.1, pp. 27-31 and Sotheby’s 
New York, April 11-12, 1990, lot 134.. A scroll, in a private 
collection, was exhibited at the Peabody Museum of Salem 
in “Chinese Export Art: Highlights of a Private Collection,” 
1986-1987. 





107. European Couple Dancing 








China, 1760-1780 
Porcelain 


He2o-4 com. (H.8 416 in:) 


A pair of dancing Europeans on a pierced plinth 
similar in form to cat. no. 106. The man is dressed 
in a pale green frock coat with dark green chrysan- 
themum roundels and a black and gilt border. He 
wears a red waistcoat and trousers, gaiters with gilt 
buckles at the seams, gilt buckled shoes and a black 
tricorn hat. The woman is dressed in a red jacket 
banded in black and gilt, and a flowered pale tur- 
quoise skirt; her blue mantle with black cloud scrolls 
has a light pink lining. 

The figures dance upon a pierced rectangular 
base, decorated on the sides with a wood-grain pat- 
tern and edged in iron-red. A small rectangular cut 
has been made in the center of the back of the 
plinth; the base is drilled with a small hole. Both 
modifications were made at a date subsequent to its 
manufacture, possibly to incorporate Western 
mounts. 


This group of dancing figures portrays the same 
individuals as those of the standing group (cat. no. 
106); the faces of both groups may have come from 
the same molds. The inspiration for the pose of the 
Copeland group may have been the dancing 
couple first modeled in 1745 by Johann Friedrich 
Eberlein at Meissen, later copied in England at 
Chelsea, Derby and Bow, and still later executed 
directly from the Evropean originals in Chinese 
export porcelain.’ The Chinese examples in which 
the male figure wears a mask may be after the 
Chelsea originals of about 1755, and date from 
1755 to 1760.” Five examples of the Chinese 
figures following the Meissen originals were found 
on the wreck of the Geldermalsen and thus can be 
dated to circa 1750.5 


PROVENANCE 
Stair & Company, New York, October 1982, gallery label on 


base numbered “P4609”; gift from Mr. Lammot du Pont Cope- 
land. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Country Life, December 17, 1987, p. 55; du Boulay 1963, p. 
82, no. 116, an example where the top of the base is in fauz 
bois (Christie, Manson & Woods Ltd.); Beurdeley and Raindre 
1986, fig. 284, formerly in the Yves Mallié de Fonfais Collec- 
tion, Paris, an identical figure with the top of the base left 
white (the photograph possibly printed backwards as all other 
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examples show the dancers’ left, rather than their right, legs 
in the air); Beurdeley 1962, p. 21, pl. 5; Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Basil Ionides Bequest (C.g6—1963). 

Other examples: Antiques, November 1958, p. 378, Philip 
Suval, Inc., New York, later sold at Sotheby’s, The Garbisch 
Collection, Cambridge, Maryland, May 22-23, 1980, lot 269, 
nearly identically enameled, later appearing in Sotheby’s New 
York, October 20-21, 1989, lot 472, and still later illustrated 
with a second example in Chinese Ceramic Sculpture, The 
Chinese Porcelain Company, New York, 1990, nos. 45 and 46; 
Sotheby’s Monaco, June 18-19, 1988, lot 1583. 


1. Hackenbroch 1956, pl. 56, fig. 84 for Meissen examples 
and p. 94. where similar Meissen, Chelsea, Derby and Bow 
groups are referenced. 

2. Clunas 1987, pp. 70-71, no. 53. 

3. Sheaf and Kilburn 1988, p. 152, pl. 200 for three examples. 





Fig. 107a. Back view. 
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108. Boar 





China, 1760-1770 
Porcelain 


H. 6.4, x W. 17.5 cm. (H. 242 x W. 6% in.) 


The crouching boar has incised lines indicating fur 
and is enameled in naturalistic matte browns with 
the head, tail, and legs outlined in iron-red. The 
hoofs, snout and pupils are black. Originally the 
figure was heavily enameled over the glaze, but now 
its surface is worn. Holes in the ears form the only 
air holes; the base is closed. 


ile boar, never shown as fierce, is a Chinese sym- 
bol of the riches of the forest. Boars are considered 
one of the most courageous animals because “.. . it 
looks neither up nor round but hurls itself straight 
at its foe and never thinks of retreat.” This exam- 
ple may possibly have been intended as a gift for 
someone born in the year of the boar. 


PROVENANCE 
Sotheby’s London, June 21, 1977, lot 151; Heirloom & How- 
ard Limited, London, January 1981. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Musée d’Ennery, Paris, a boar, enameled with grey wash, 
iron-red ears, black eyes, richly detailed and bearing gilt tusks. 


1. Volker 1950, p. 19. 
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109. Seal or Scroll Weight 





China, possibly 18th century 

Porcelain 

OAT 5:4 W. G38) * D79.8 cm. 

(OAH. 2 14x W. 37x D. 4% in.); the block, H. 3.2 
cm. (H. 1% in). 


This blank seal or scroll weight is a solid porcelain 
block surmounted by a handle in the form of two 
dragon heads. The heads are enameled in iron-red, 
each with a blue nose and crest, black eyes and a 
green and yellow mane. Within two panels on top of 
the block are the six characters Da Ming Wanli nian 
zhi (“Made in the Wanli period of the Great Ming”) 
in underglaze blue. On the four sides two alternating 
styles of dragons are depicted: one with an under- 
glaze blue head and green enameled body with an 
iron-red spine, the other in iron-red with a blue 
spine. These dragons are surrounded by cloud scrolls 
in yellow, green and underglaze blue with black de- 
tailing, and iron-red flames. The bottom is unglazed. 


PAvinoaeh purporting to be of the Wanli era from 
its inscription and its decoration, this piece proba- 
bly dates to the eighteenth century if not later.' 
The dragons, while closely following the charac- 
teristics of the earlier period, are represented with 
claws that do not follow the standard, neatly or- 
ganized “pinwheel” effect found on Wanli period 
pieces. The claws here are depicted almost care- 
lessly, even colliding when two legs meet. The co- 
balt is a grainy and somewhat gray-blue, rather 
than the strong, vibrant blue used on Wanli pieces; 
these discrepancies may indicate a Japanese ori- 
gin. The Japanese were very fond of Chinese Wanli 
period wares and frequently made copies for their 
own use. 

This object may have been made as a seal; how- 
ever, its base is not incised. It is possible that it was 
modeled after an early seal but was intended for 
use as a scroll weight. In the translation of Zhu 
Yan’s Dao Shuo (1774) we find that porcelain 
copies of carved jade seals of the Xuande, Cheng- 
hua and Jiajing periods were made for the library 
of the scholar and the “for the use of the clever 
writer.” ' 

Discussing porcelain seals, Zhu Yan said: “They 
are all cleverly molded, and the beautiful designs 
of the ornamental handles cannot be all enumer- 





ated.”> He recommended engraving the seal with 
a steel knife after firing, as distortion in the kiln 
would adversely affect carvings made before firing. 
Perhaps this object was made as a seal but was 
never engraved. 


PROVENANCE 
Found in Korea, gift of Mr. Charles van Ravenswaay, 1987. 


1. Ithank Robert D. Mowry for discussing this object with me. 
2. Bushell 1910, pp. 4-5. 
3. Ibid., pp. 118-119. 
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110. Pair of Commode-form Pots 





China, c. 1770 
Porcelain 


H. 13.4. x W. 21.6 em. (H. 54x W. 8% in.) 


Each is a hollow, serpentine-front, bombé commode 
with two narrow drawers across the top and two 
wider ones below. The top of each forms a lid that is 
pierced with five circular openings. The two pieces 
are enameled similarly, with gilded drawer sur- 
rounds, pulls and detailing representing ormolu 
mounts. Polychrome flowers form an over-all deco- 
ration. 


IN eaeled in the form of an early Louis xv Pro- 
vencal dressing commode, this form has been 
identified as a crocus, bulb or bough pot. The 
Chinese ceramic examples may have been inspired 
by the southern French faience commodes of 
Montpellier and Moustiers, a factory of Ferrat.’ 
Similar ceramic vessels were also produced at 
Doccia near Florence. Two styles of decoration are 
apparent on these commode-form pots; one is 
floral, the other an all-over cell-diaper pattern. 
One example similar to the Copeland piece retains 
remnants of the gilt monogram AH on one of the 
drawers, indicating that some models may have 
been ordered for specific individuals.” A Mennecy 
snuffbox in this form with Parisian silver mounts 
dated to 1756-1762 is also known.? 

The term commode was borrowed from France 
where it first appeared in the Dictionnaire de Tre- 
voux (1708), applied to a low armoire with draw- 
ers.t Commodes, at first a novelty and later a 
necessity in a well-appointed drawing-room, 
reached a period of exuberant styling—reflected 
in this ceramic example—by the mid-eighteenth 
century. 
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PROVENANCE 
The Art Exchange, New York; Florene Maine, Ridgefield, 
Connecticut; Elinor Gordon, Villanova, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 1963. 


LITERATURE 
Antiques, November 1961, p. 411, The Art Exchange, New 
York. 


EXHIBITED 
“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Beurdeley 1962, p. 173, no. 107, J. Kugel Collection, Paris; 
Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 572, fig. 594. 

Other examples: for pairs, Christie’s, London, March 2, 
1976, lot 323; Sotheby’s New York, October 20-21, 1989, lot 
386; Sotheby’s Monaco, March 4, 1990, lot 474. For single 
vessels, Christie’s London, March 2, 1976, lot 324; Sotheby’s 
Monaco, June 19, 1988, lot 1609; Sotheby’s London, 
November 1, 1988, lot 64.0; Christie’s Monaco, June 22, 1989, 
lot 191. 


1. Beurdeley 1962, p. 173, cat. 107. 
2. Inthe collection of the Cooper- Hewitt Museum, New York. 
3. Beaucamp-Markowsky 1985, no. 438. 


4. Edwards 1974, pp. 244-255. 





111. Pair of Cows 





China, 1750-1770 
Porcelain 


Hie. 7.x 1 eo.g enie( Ht 5 xe Gin: 


The cows face in an opposite direction from one 
another, forming a standard pair. Both are left pri- 
marily white and covered with a clear glaze. One 

is enameled with brown and black spots (composed 
of many small dots forming concentric circles) 
over yellow; the other is enameled with a stronger 
yellow over pale brown spots, possibly in imita- 
tion of the Western sponge decorating technique 
found on many tin-glazed figures. The latter figure 
has a tail with iron-red markings; both have black 
horns, hoofs and eyes, together with iron-red nos- 
trils, mouth and eye markings. Both figures stand 
on rectangular platforms representing ground; the 
notched platform edges are brown, the tops are 
enameled with painterly strokes in pale green. 


slivers porcelain figures were made in direct im- 
itation of tin-glazed figures from Europe; stilt 
marks on the necks of the originals are mimicked 
in the Chinese copy, reflecting, but probably not 
duplicating, the original firing procedures. It is 
possible that the Delft potters had originally, de- 
rived their own inspiration from Chinese porcelain 
water buffaloes. Other porcelain figures of cows 
from China, with gilded horns, were exported as 
early as 1723 when examples are recorded in the 
Dresden inventory. Two entries list oxen: “N14, 2 
oxen, gilded horns, black hooves, Height 8[inches], 
length 5 [inches]” and in 17243, bought from Privy 
Councillor Rechenberg, were “N78 2 Oxen H 4! 
[inches].”’ 

Tin-glazed figures of cows were sent to China 
by the Dutch East India Company in 174.6 when 
120 pairs were made in porcelain for sale in Hol- 
land.* The “Requirements for China,” for 1747, 
read: “Cows, each pair with the heads facing each 
other, white grounds some with brown, some with 
blue spots, according to sample.”3 Perhaps such a 
pair was in the collection of James West, President 
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of the Royal Society, whose 1773 estate auction 
included, “Two cows, and a Chinese lady.”* These 
cows were among a great many pieces of ceramics 
and curiosities from China and Japan, and possi- 
bly were of Asian manufacture as well. 

A second Chinese example, based on a Delft 
original decorated with flowers around its neck, 
relates to the traditional festivities held in Delft 
during which cows were decorated with flowers 
and had their hoofs and horns gilded for a proces- 
sion through the town.° 


PROVENANCE 


J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, June 1949. 


EXHIBITED 
“The Manner of Making Porcelain,” China Trade Museum, 
Milton, Massachusetts, February 2—April 22, 1984; “Chinese 
Export Enameled Porcelain Figures from the Collection of 
Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland,” Peabody Museum of 
Salem, May 1988 and continuing. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Among the closely related examples: Howard and Ayers 1978, 
pp. 604-5, no. 629, which sold at Sotheby’s New York, January 
30, 1985, lot. 435; Victoria and Albert Museum, Ionides Be- 
quest; 7978 Antiques Show Catalog, Philadelphia, no. 34, 
p. 60, a similar pair in white with brown spots and pale horns, 
gilded hoofs and a plain white base; du Boulay 1984, p. 297, 
fig. 11, Christie’s London, July 26, 1976. 


Other examples with spots: Sotheby’s London, December, 
1969, lot 179 and June 27, 1974, lot 242; Christie’s London, 
July 26, 1976, lot 145, spotted in sepia, with gilded horns, 
March 41, 1983, lot 74.4, a similar but smaller pair; Antiques, 
October 1961, p. 290, Philip Suval, Inc., New York; Christie’s 
New York, October g-10, 1985. 


1. Donnelly 1969, pp. 339 and 44.1. 

2. Jorg 1982, p. 175. 

3. Ibid. Note: in this footnote Jorg states that “nine samples 
were mentioned among other things for 5,000 dishes, 2,000 
dinner plate ..., 600 salad dishes and 50 pairs of cows...” 

4. West 1773, lot 51, February 22. 

5. Fourest 1980, pp. 162-163, no. 161, for a pair of Delft cows 
in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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112. Bacchus Cup 





China, c. 1785 
Porcelain 


H. 11 x W. 14.6 cm. (H. 45/6 x W. 5% in.) 


The mug is in the form of a Bacchus head with 
pointed ears; grapes and vines are wreathed about 
his head. Hair and beard are in brown, the face 

is speckled orange-red and the lips are iron-red. The 
loop handle is squared and tapered, its dentil mold- 
ing retaining traces of gilt. 


This particular Bacchus face mug was based on 
popular English and French prototypes, such as 
those first produced by Ralph Wood." A similar 
Chinese export porcelain mug depicting Neptune 
was produced during the same period, after a 
Derby prototype.’ 

This mug and closely related examples were 
popular in English porcelain; they were first man- 
ufactured at the Derby factory around 1778 and 
later at the Chelsea factory, among others. Known 
variously as “Neptune” (sometimes “Jupiter”), 
“Rodney,” and “Sailor’s heads,” such mugs would 
have undoubtedly found a ready market in the 
maritime trade.° 


PROVENANCE 
Not recorded. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Hyde, Silva and Malta 1956, pl. xxxv fora similar mug, dated 
circa 1795. 

Other selected examples: Sotheby’s London, June 23, 1981, 
lot 109, a pair; Sotheby’s New York, May 22, 1980, lot 265, a 
pair; Christie’s London, July 7, 1980, lot 176; Sotheby’s New 
York, February 14-16, 1985, lot 558; Christie’s Amsterdam, 
October 10, 1989, lot 161. 


1. Price 1922, pl. xxxvitl, no. 68. 
2. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 570, fig. 591. 
z,.. lbid.; p..5 70: 
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113. Pair of Shelduck Tureens 





China, 1785-1795 
Porcelain 


Fa 14.2 x VW. 19 cm. (H. 5% x W. 7 in.) 


Naturalistically enameled, this pair of duck tu- 
reens was pressed from the same set of molds, but 
enameled differently so as to represent a drake and 
hen. The face of the drake is defined with black 
under translucent green enamel and the wings 

are tipped with dark brown. The feet are gilded. The 
hen has a brown head and wings; the feet are iron- 
red. Found within each of the interiors of both tops 
and bottoms are iron-red characters which indicate 
matching components. Small holes inside the lids 
are pierced through to the hollow necks of the ducks; 
these served as vents for the escape of air during the 
firing process. The tail feathers of the hen are restored. 


Slivece tureens are based directly on Meissen orig- 
inals, modeled in 1781 by Kandler,'an example of 
which is in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. The 
tureens represent the common shelduck (Tadorna 
tadorna), a large duck with highly contrasting 
plumage. Although it is found throughout Europe, 


it is native also to northern and central China, 


breeding from western Europe to eastern Siberia.” 


PROVENANCE 

Lady Baron; Sotheby’s London, October 22, 1963, lot 35; John 
Sparks Limited, London, March 1964. 

LITERATURE 

Copeland 1966, p. 711, center right. 

RELATED OBJECTS 

Schuerleer 1974, no. 191, Collection Bal, Zeeuws Museum, 
Middleburg; Beurdeley 1962, p. 172, no. 101, a tureen of 
similar style in the Loo Collection; Victoria and Albert Muse- 
um, London, a pair enameled in polychrome colors typical of 
the Chinese manner, the gifts of Misses R. E. & I. G. Cleeve 
(FE.12 & A. FE.13 & A—1971). 


1. Albiker 1959, pl. Lv1, fig. 235. 
2. De Schauensee 1984, pp. 14.2-143. 
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114. Pair of Candlesticks 











China, 1780-1800 
Porcelain 


Haz x.W. 11-6 cm. (fi. 6 * ex W242i.) 


Each stick is supported by a pair of dogs which 
stands upon star-shaped panels molded into the pan. 
The spotted dogs are enameled brown, and wear gilt 
collars and bells; the sticks and pans are decorated 
in rose enamels complementing the underglaze blue 
patterns. 


ile basic form of these candlesticks is derived 
from European metal prototypes. The addition of 
the spotted dogs, which support each of the sticks, 
appears to be the invention of the Chinese; no 
Western examples of this particular form are 
known. The Dutch East India Company records 
show that, due to their fragility, candlesticks were 
very rarely purchased in the eighteenth century, 
except as part of dinner services. In 1736 the Dutch 
ordered 194 blue and white candlesticks and in 
1750, 281 blue and white examples.’ 
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PROVENANCE 
Not recorded. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
A pair in polychrome enamels from the same molds is in the 
Royal Museums of Art and History in Brussels, Jorg 1989, p. 
100, no. 28. 

Christie’s London, May 25, 1971, a single example, and 
June 23, 1975, also a single example. 


1. Jorg 1986, pp. 163-164. 
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115. Rabbit 





China, late 18th century 
Porcelain 


H. 14.2 x W. 17 cm. (H. 5% x W. 61%e in.) 


This rabbit resembles closely the following example, 
both in form and decoration, and was probably 
pressed from the same set of molds. A softly applied 
reddish-brown enamel lends naturalism to the 
animal’s coat. A small circular hole has been cut at 
the rear of the base for the escape of air. 


Air example may represent the red hare, a su- 
pernatural beast of auspicious augury, which is 
said to appear when virtuous rulers govern the 
Empire.’ 

Rabbits in Chinese domestic ceramics are some- 
what rare; examples include an incense burner of 
the Kangxi period’ and, ascribed to the Song 
dynasty, a paperweight of buff-white stoneware® 
and a small crouching rabbit.* 

Rabbits are symbols of longevity because they 
erind the Elixir of Long Life on the moon, an 
image that is part of the symbolism found on impe- 
rial robes. The hare is said to attain the age of 
1,000 years, becoming white after 500 years have 
passed. Such an image is traceable to Indian ori- 
gins: in Buddhist legend, the hare offered its body 
as a willing sacrifice and was rewarded for its devo- 
tion by transmigration to the moon.° 

The Meissen factory produced realistic figures 
of crouching hares about 1745-1750 which were 
copied at Chelsea during the Red Anchor Period 
(1753-1758).° But those naturalistic figures can 
hardly have served as originals for any of the 
stylized Chinese export porcelain examples. Rab- 
bit figures were exported to Denmark as early as 
1760.” Porcelain rabbits appear with some regu- 
larity in later eighteenth-century auction records 
but it is difficult to determine their country of 
origin.® 
PROVENANCE 
Rowland’s Antiques, Buckingham, Pennsylvania, May 1961. 
LITERATURE 
Wilmington 1957, no. 26%. 

EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 


ety of the Fine Arts, 1957; “Collector of the Year Exhibition,” 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, January 14—February 16, 


1975: 


234, 


fwWwve 
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. Williams 1978, p. 221. 

. Hobson 1928, Vol 111, pl. xxvi, no. E 137. 

-Abid., Vol 111, pl) xu nor Gomes: 

. Tizac 1923, pl. xxxtvA(H. 14.3 cm. [5 %in.]), the property 


of Mme. Langweil. 


. Williams 1978, p. 221. 
. For the Meissen example see Albiker 1959, numbers 214. 


and 215 and Riickert 1966, pl. 288, number 1177; for the 
Chelsea example see F. Severne Mackenna, Chelsea Porce- 
lain, The Red Anchor Wares, Leigh-on-Sea 1951, pl. 42, 
figure 87. 


. Beurdeley 1962, pp. 127-128. 
. For example, Blondel 1783, lot 360, “Deux Lapins ac- 


croupis sur terrasses, fond brunatre, prises dans la Por- 
celaine; ils sont a dessins des Mosaiques de différentes 
couleurs.” 
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116. Rabbit 








China, late 18th century 
Porcelain 
Peta con VV.15.8 cm. (1. 5° x W. 6% in.) 


Seated on its haunches with its long ears laid back, 
this figure is naturalistically enameled with delicate 
fur markings in a light grey. The nose, forehead and 
patches on its body have been left in the white; the 
eyes are picked out in brown and the interiors of the 
ears are tinted a flesh pink. The mouth is open at 
the corners. A circular hole cut in the base allowed 
the escape of air during firing. 


PROVENANCE 

The Honorable Mrs. Basil Ionides, painted red numbers 
on the base “894. [over] 2”; Sotheby’s London, July 14, 
1964, lot 432; John Sparks Limited, London, June 1, 


1965. 


LITERATURE 
Wilmington 1957, no. 251. 


EXHIBITED 

“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington 
Society of the Fine Arts, 1957; “Collector of the Year 
Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, January 
14.— February 16, 1975. 
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RELATED OBJECTS 
Gubbay Collection, Clandon Park, Surrey, probably from the 
same molds and decorated similarly; Beurdeley 1966, p. 256, 
cat. no. 166, collection of J.-C. Moreau-Gobard, Paris; du 
Boulay 1984, p. 297, fig. 8, a pair with polychrome decorations, 
Christie’s London, October 1, 1957. 

Other related objects: Sotheby’s New York, November 3, 
1967, lot 274, January 27, 1981, lot 12, a pair of white rabbits 
of the same size. 


aa A Crea 











China, late 18th century 
Porcelain 


H. 13.5 x W. 12 cm. (H. 5 “16 x W. 4.% in.) 


This sitting cat is decorated with an aubergine 
enamel sponged in several densities onto a clear- 
glazed ground. The eyes are glazed turquoise 
and have black pupils. The base is open. 


alte word for cat (mao) is a homonym for “eighty” 
and the animal is therefore a symbol of longevity.’ 
In China, figures of cats were sometimes given as 
presents on an eightieth birthday.” 

It is thought that because of their good eyesight, 
cats can see spirits in the dark. The presence of 
an actual cat, however, is thought to presage pov- 
erty, because it suggests an infestation of rodents 
which will eat and spoil the family’s grain.+ How- 
ever, a figure or two-dimensional representation 
of a cat may help to avert such misfortune. 

The figure of a cat for both export and domestic 
markets appears in the seventeenth century as a 
night light, a form which was much remarked 


upon by visitors from the West.> Dehua figures of 
cats are included in the inventory of the Dresden 
collection as early as 1721 as “N56, 7 cats sitting 
on plinths. H 11% [inches].”° Two cats that may 
have been similar to the Copeland example and its 
companion were included in the 1783 sale of Mon- 
sieur Blondel’s estate; these were described as 
being of Chinese origin.” 

Figures of cats were made at Meissen by J. J. 
Kandler in the 1740s. The production of cat figures 
at Meissen, however, was considerably outweighed 
by their output of porcelain dogs of various breeds. 
Lazare Duvaux’s records show that he did not buy 
any Meissen cats after December 1750.° Perhaps 
the decline in popularity of cat figures among the 
elite coincided with their increased popularity in 
the general market and with the proliferation of 
cheaper earthenware figures. Numerous sitting 
cats, not unlike the Chinese examples in pose, 





were made of creamware in Staffordshire between 
1750 and 1770.9 Grigsby discusses a polychrome 
tin-glazed figure of a slightly different pose which 
is dated 1672; she remarks that such figures were 
one of the most widely produced in English earth- 
enware and stoneware.'° 


PROVENANCE 
The Honorable Lady Ward; John Sparks Limited, London, 
January 1988. 


LITERATURE 
John Sparks: A Celebration, 1987, fig. L. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Gubbay Collection, Clandon Park, Surrey (no. 204), a similar 
example, once a pair with the Copeland example. 

Other examples: Antiques, July 1958, p. 7, D.M. & P. Man- 
heim, New York, a pair which could be from the same set of 
molds as this example with chrome yellow fur, striped with a 


118. Rider on a Buddhist Lion 


rich brown; Christie’s London, November 16, 1981, lot 174, 
for another similarly decorated (H. 15 cm. [5 7% in.]}); Sotheby’s 
New York, October 20-21, 1989, lot 450, for a nineteenth- 
century seated cat with lustrous black spots (H. 22.9 cm. 
[9 in.]). 


. Bartholomew 1988, np, see “Motifs of Longevity.” 

. Donnelly 1969, p. 185. 

. Eberhard 1986, p. 58. 

. Ibid. and Donnelly 1969, p. 185. 

. For examples of cats as night lights, see Christie’s Monaco, 
June 22, 1989, lot 55 for an example splashed with auber- 
gine and yellow and Christie’s Amsterdam, March 14, 
1984, lots 279 and 280 for examples in underglaze blue. 

. Donnelly 1969, p. 441. 

. Blondel 1783, p. 98: “4377. Deux Chats accroupis, sond 
blanc tacheté & nuancé de brun, sur leurs terrasses de 
forme ovale, avec pied a gaudron, en bronze doré.” 

. T.H.Clarke in Jackson-Stops 1985, p. 460. 

. Taggart 1967, p. 123, figs. 478 and 479. 

. Grigsby 1990, no. 190, and referring to Lipski and Archer, 
pl. v, no. 1740 for the tin-glazed model. 


above 








China, 1736-1795 
Porcelain 


H. 22 x W. 16 cm. (H. 8% x W. 6" in.) 


A Chinese man is shown seated upon the back of 

a standing Buddhist lion. The man wears a black hat 
with blue peacock feathers and gilt knop, a yellow 
jacket with green and iron-red cloud scrolls, a pink 
undergarment, iron-red pants and black leggings 
with violet shoes. In his left hand he holds an ingot, 
enameled yellow, and his right hand a pearl (?) 
enameled yellow. The lion is enameled in fanciful 
colors: the body is primarily blue enamel, with trans- 
lucent green beard, brows and mane; its paws are 
yellow, the underbelly pale orange and red. Flames 
issue from its leg joints. The lion’s forehead bears 
the Chinese character fu for good luck, in yellow. Its 
open mouth provided for the escape of air during 
the firing process. 


Images of men riding lions (shi zi) are invariably 
scenes from the classic novel The Metamorphoses 
of the Gods (Fengshen yanyi).' This image is found 
most commonly in the Western market in the form 
of Dehua figures from the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. In contemporary Eu- 
ropean records they are described as men on 
beasts, lions or monsters. 
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PROVENANCE 
John Sparks Limited, London, August 1977. 


1. Eberhard 1986, p. 165. 
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119. Goose 





China, late 18th or early 1gth century 
Porcelain 


misoies VV. 47.4 cm. (H. 24 x W. 14% in.) 


This graceful goose figure has a white-glazed body, 
translucent pea-green and brown speckle-glazed 
bill and feet; the claws are white, the eyes are a 
dark brown. The slightly stylized detailing of the 
feathers was basically accomplished in the mold, 
but probably defined with hand tools while the clay 
was still leather-hard. The tongue is applied sepa- 
rately; the teeth are finely detailed. 

Over a dozen stilt marks on the underside of the 
thick-walled body, beneath the breast and under the 
tail feathers, attest to the difficulty of firing so mas- 
sive a piece. Its open mouth provided the only escape 
for air during the firing process. 


Wila geese, like several other birds mentioned in 
this catalog, are a symbol of conjugal fidelity: they 
are said to always fly in pairs and to mate for life. 
Migrating geese have long been appreciated as 
romantic symbols because of their flight through 
moonlit nights. The wild goose (ge) was an em- 
blem for a civil official of the third grade: its image 
was embroidered on rank badges of official gar- 
ments. 

Howard and Ayers suggest that the rare figures 
of geese, such as this one—which they date to 
1750-1780—may be based on the many porcelain 
swans produced at Meissen by Kandler.* On the 
other hand the heavy legs and feet are specifically 
characteristic of the Chinese goose, and the potter 
needed no European original for the horny knob 
on the bird’s bill, as this feature occurs in various 
Chinese breeds. Since no variety of Chinese goose 
is described as displaying the exact coloration 
shown here,®> the brown elements may be the 
enameler’s invention. The more elaborate colora- 
tions frequently seen on porcelain figures of other 
birds can be found in the depictions of geese on 
wall coverings for the export market (see fig. 11g a). 

For Western traders there was a more practical 
interest in geese: food. The surgeon aboard the 
Marquis of Lansdown, a British East India Ship 
at Quangzhou in 1787, recorded: “The Chinese 
Goose called in natural History anas Cygnoides, 
has a Lump at the root of its Bill, which is black—it 


is the best Stock on Board of Ship I ever saw, not 
liable to sickness & thrives upon very little Grain 
& water.”4 


PROVENANCE 

J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, nd. 

EXHIBITED 

“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 

RELATED OBJECTS 

Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 587, fig. 611, a figure of a goose 
with its head resting on its back (H. 26.4 cm. [9g % in.]); 
Rienaecker 1956, fig. 4, a pair formerly in the Ionides Collec- 
tion. 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, February 18, 1964, lot 
27%, the Ionides example, January 26, 1973, lot 51, May 7-9, 
1974, lot 4.90, a pair dated c. 1820, October 20 and 21, 1989, 
lot 4.66 for an assembled pair of smaller but similar examples; 
Sotheby’s New York, April 30—May 3, 1980, lot 538, a pair 
(one facing forward, the other preening), from the estate of 


Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


—_ 


. Williams 1978, pp. 216-217. 


to 


. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 587, no. 611. 


ON 


. De Schauensee 1984, pp. 139-142. 

4. Journal, the Marquis of Lansdown, np, Phillips Library, 
Peabody Museum of Salem; the goose, not necessarily the 
same species as represented in the Copeland model, is now 
named Anser cygnoides according to de Schauensee 1984, 
p. 14.0. 





Fig. 1192. Detail, Wall Covering, China, mid-18th century, 


gouache on paper, Copeland residence. 


120. Pair of Elephants 








China, 1796-1820 
Porcelain 


H.13.7-0L. 21.6 em, (1.5% 2 L842 1n,) 


Each elephant is pressed from the same set of molds 
and decorated in underglaze blue, one with figural 
and the other with landscape decorations. Openings 
are cut at the corners of the mouths which allowed 
the escape of air during firing. 


One elephant is decorated with views of city walls 
and pavilions; on the dexter side of the head and 
body is a crenelated wall with a gatehouse and 
portal over which is a sign which reads Zhang- 
jiangmen, or “Zhang Jiang Gate.” Behind the wall 
are a pagoda, various rooftops and banners. A 
foreground of water scenes with small boats ap- 
pears on the elephant’s legs. 

On the sinister side is a hexagonal, three-storied 
gate house, the sign above the portal reading, 
Tengwang ge, or “Pavilion of Prince Teng.” This 
pavilion is referred to in a famous poem Tengwang 
ge by the Tang poet Wang Po (a.p. 648-675).' A 
cluster of buildings flank the gatehouse and are 
visible above the undulating wall. Figures in sam- 
pans decorate each of the elephant’s feet and a 
figure on horseback decorates its forehead. 


The second elephant is decorated with the Eight 
Immortals (bazian), four on each side, in garden 
settings framed by rock formations. The Eight lm- 
mortals are legendary figures;* they correspond to 
saints in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, or gods in 
the Greco-Roman. On the elephant’s dexter side 
are: He Xiangu, who carries the lotus and assists 
in house management; Li Dongbin, the patron 
saint of barbers, whose emblems include the 
Daoist flybrush and a sword slung across his back; 
Li Tieguai, who is always represented as a beggar 
with an iron crutch and a pilgrim’s gourd; and Lan 
Caihe, patron saint of flower-sellers, generally 
presumed to be a woman, who carries a flower- 
basket. 

On the elephant’s sinister side are the other im- 
mortals: Han Xiangzi, the patron of musicians, 





Fig. 120a. Pair of Elephants, China, porcelain, 1796-1820, photograph courtesy of Sotheby’s New York. 
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whose emblem is the flute; Zhang Guolao, whose 
emblem is the ywgu, a percussion instrument of 
bamboo; Zhongli Quan, the Chief of the Immor- 
tals, generally depicted as a fat man with a bare 
belly, sometimes holding a peach and always 
grasping his emblem, a fan, with which he is be- 
lieved to revive the souls of the dead; and Cao 
Guojiu, guardian of the theatrical profession, 
whose emblem is a pair of castanets.* 

‘This pair of elephants exemplifies a rare use of 
a decorative scene with little reference to the form 
on which it has been applied. A pair of elephants, 
undoubtedly from the same molds as the Copeland 
examples, each decorated with figures in river 
landscapes in underglaze blue, was sold in 1976 
(see fig. 120a).° Paired elephants of similar size 
and nearly identical in pose, executed in cloisonné 
and made as censers, have been dated to the Jia- 
qing period (1796—1820).° 


PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, December 1947. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 715, illustrated bottom. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

The only other animal figures with scenic blue and white dec- 
orations presently known are: Gordon 1979, pl. x111, a figure 
of a deer decorated with a landscape scene; Stair & Co., New 
York, a pair of goat tureens; 1978 Antiques Show, Philadelphia, 
no. 23, p. 55, a turtle-shaped tureen with a landscape design 
of a city gate, wall and buildings including a pagoda and other 
buildings. 


1. The poem is inscribed on a carved lacquerware dish illus- 
trated by Sir Harry Garner, Chinese Lacquer, London, 
1979, pl. 60, and the pavilion is carved on the front of the 
same dish, color pl. C. My thanks to Dr. Herbert Butz for 
this information; correspondence June 16, 1989. 

. Eberhard 1986, pp. 91-93 and 149-150. 

. Williams 1978, pp. 152-156. 

Ibid. 

. Sotheby’s New York, April 30, 1976, lot 150, the estate of 
H. Page Cross, New York. 

. Lee 1984, pp. 136-7, fig. 68. 
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121. Pair of Candlesticks 





China, 19th century 
Porcelain 


Fito x Wig cm. (Hestex Woe vein) 


This pair of small candlesticks takes the form of re- 
cumbent elephants. Both are decorated in a similar 
manner, their bodies enameled with a pale grey 
wash over which the hide is carefully delineated in 
black. The ears and the saddlecloths are executed in 
underglaze blue with gilt highlighting around the 
ears, eyes, toes, snout and tusks. The restored sock- 
ets are blue, iron-red and gilt, and are open to the 
hollow interiors of the bodies. The bottom is closed. 


sli reclining pose of this pair of elephants, much 
like that of a sleeping dog, derives its inspiration 
from an unknown source, as does the pair of 
elephant tureens (cat. no. 100). While the use of 
the elephant figure to support candles may be of 
Chinese origin, these particular examples and the 
extended candle stands on their backs appear more 
Occidental in conception. 


PROVENANCE 


J. A. Lloyd Hyde and Amos W. Shepard, New York, July 1958. 


122. Pair of Candlesticks 





China, 19th century 
Porcelain 
Hig lea ci. (Tl Vere ain) 


Modeled similarly to cat no. 121, each of this true 
pair of recumbent elephants has saddlecloth, har- 
nessing and candle-socket in underglaze blue. Their 
bodies are decorated overall with a pale brown wash 
and with small star-shaped markings in a darker 
brown. Restored. 


PROVENANCE 

This pair of elephants was given to the collector’s grand- 
mother, Jane Chester Knickerbacker, on the occasion of 
her marriage to William Orr Cunningham, June 26, 
1857; they were later given to the collector by her father, 
Seymour Cunningham. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Veiga 1989, pl. 80, p. 110. 
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123. Sitting Elephant 














China, 1796-1820 

Porcelain 

H. 27.5 x W. 24. 5 cm. 

(Ho ie x VV. O78 uN) 

This elephant figure is covered with a thin but 
opaque white glaze; its ears, tail and toenails are yel- 
low. The nails, ears, eyes, forehead and trunk are 
detailed with a rose enamel. The eyes are incised; 
the eyeball was formed separately before attachment 
and enameled in black, then gilded. The end of the 
trunk, which is in the shape of a ruwyi, is gilded. The 
base is open, the front legs are hollowed out, the 
eyes and mouth open into the hollow body. 


ilies is a naively stylized figure, with dispropor- 
tionately small ears, enormous eyes, no tusks, an 
abbreviated flared trunk and a body much like 
that of a dog. An earlier and similarly unnatural 
rendering of an elephant is that found in under- 
glaze blue on a vase recovered from a circa 1641 
wreck in the South China Sea.’ The exaggerated 
wrinkles which pattern the hide are a traditional 
feature of the Buddhist elephant in China. How- 
ard and Ayers suggest that the “sacred white 
elephant” of Thailand was known in China, and 
that it may have been the intention of the potter to 
depict this creature.” This extraordinary figure is 
most interesting to historians because of an eight- 
character inscription inside the hollow body: 
“Made at the Yu [or, Ji Yu] kiln in the Jiaging 
period.”5 

The sitting elephant is rare in porcelain. Only 
two other examples are presently known, both of 
which relate closely to each other but resemble 
this example only in the pose. One of these is at 
the J. Paul Getty Museum (see fig. 124a), the other 


is in a private collection. 


PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, December 1947. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 715, illustrated center right. 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 
ety of the Fine Arts, 1957. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Godden 1979, p. 244, fig. 169 for a larger example (H. 57.8 
em. [22 °/ in.]), sold at Sotheby’s London, November 6, 1075, 


lot 199; J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, California, purchased 
by Mr. Getty from Christie’s London, March 20, 1972 and 
illustrated in du Boulay 1984, p. 297, fig. 7. 

Paul Champkins, The Minor Arts of China II, Spink & Son 
Ltd., London, 19835, p. 69, no. 14.1, for an unusual example of 
a seated elephant in cloisonné; Champkins suggests the pose 
is one of supplication. 


1. Christie’s Amsterdam, February 14, 1985, lot 85. 

2. Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 608. 

3. For aid in translating the inscription I thank Terese Tse 
Bartholomew, Rose Kerr and Robert D. Mowry. 





Fig. 123a. J. Paul Getty Museum, Figure of an Elephant, 
China, 1730-1740, porcelain (H. 59.7 x W. 55.2 xD. 25.4.cm. 
[H. 23 Y2x W. 21°/4x D. 10 in.]). The pose and size are similar 
to the Copeland figure of a dog (cat. no. 63). The Getty 
elephant also has a cut-out in its back similar to that in the 
dog and is probably of about the same date. 
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124. Recumbent Stag 








China, early 19th century 

Porcelain 

H. 25.2 [without antlers] x W. 26.5 cm. 
(H. 97% x W. 10% in.) 


The recumbent stag is enameled in realistic colors 
with an iron-red coat and dark brown and black 
enameling along its spine from head to tail. A matte 
black is also used for the hoofs, nose and eyes. 
Evenly spaced white spots are enameled on the body. 
The antlers are carved wood, one a replacement 
made in 1960; possibly both antlers are replace- 
ments for porcelain originals. The ears are restored. 
A large hole is cut in the base at the rear of the 


figure. 


| apanese porcelain stags were imported to Eng- 
land at least as early as 1688, when “two staggs” 
appear in the Burghley House inventory (one is 
actually a doe).' Arita ware deer figures, mounted 
in ormolu, belonging to the Wittelsbach family, 
were in the Residenz in Munich, the seat of the 
Royal House of Bavaria.” Three resting does listed 
as Japanese “old colored porcelain,” but possibly 
of Chinese manufacture, were included in the 
1783 estate sale of Monsieur Blondel.> Recumbent 
deer figures were first introduced from Japan and 
were later produced by Meissen. These Meissen 
figures may have been the source of similar figures 
fabricated in China.* 

The resting stag was not an uncommon motif in 
Chinese domestic arts; it was used, for example, to 
create incense burners in various media.® No con- 
nection, however, has been established between 
the domestic and export examples. 


PROVENANCE 
Arvid O. Knudsen and J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, 1947. 


LITERATURE 

Antiques, December 1952, cover illustration; Copeland 1966, 
p- 717, top left; The Animal in Chinese Art, The Arts Council 
of Great Britain and The Oriental Ceramic Society loan exhi- 


bition, June 19 to July 19, 1968, pl. 10, no. 34.6/A; Green 1975, 
p. 39, bottom center. 


EXHIBITED 

“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 
ety of the Fine Arts, 1957; “Collector of the Year Exhibition,” 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, January 14—February 16, 
1975. 
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RELATED OBJECTS 

No other examples of this exact figure have been recorded. 
Other examples of Chinese porcelain recumbent deer include: 
University Hospital Antiques Show 1978 Catalog, no. 56, p. 70, 
a smaller (L. 30 cm. [12 in.]) example with a quatrefoil open- 
ing in its back; Howard and Ayers 1978, p. 611, fig. 640, 
(possibly the same as previous reference), where it is suggested 
that the example may have been intended as a brush-washer, 
and p. 586, fig. 609 a reclining deer dated 1745-1750 (H. 21 
cm. [8 4 in.]). 

Other examples: Christie’s New York, December 12, 1980, 
lot 173 for an early nineteenth-century figure in brown stone- 
ware, nearly identical in size and pose to the Copeland exam- 
ple, which appeared again, Christie’s New York, May 11, 
1981, lot 726. 


1. Jenyns 1965, pl. 643A and discussed p. 57. 

2. Ibid., p. 57. 

3. Blondel 1783, pp. 93-94, lots 358 and 359, “Ce morceau 
& les suivans sont singuliers & rares dans leur genre,” a 
single example in brown on a celadon rockwork base (lot 
358) and two examples (lot 459), each described as with 
brown spots on a yellowish background. All three were 
mounted in ormolu. 

4. Walcha 1981, p. 4.69, no. 31 for a model of a goatina related 
pose, made during April and May, 17435 by Johann Fried- 
rich Eberlein. 

5. Spink & Son Ltd., The Minor Arts of China IV, 1989, no. 
71, a bronze incense burner in the form of a recumbent 
deer, seventeenth century (L. 23 cm. [g 16 in.]). 
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125. Vase 





China, 19th century 
Porcelain 


H. 11 x W. 7.8 cm. (11. 4/16 x W. 3 M16 in.) 


The vase is made as the trunk of a pine tree with one 
branch, at the base of which is a grotesque rock 

and a water buffalo. The tree is enameled various 
shades of brown; the branches and large knot are 
gilded. The pine needles are green, the rock is tur- 
quoise and blue, and the water buffalo a pale 

gray and black; the ground on which it stands is 

a pale yellow-green. The edge of the base bears 
traces of gilding. 


A similar example has been at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum since 1856 and is discussed by 
Copeland.’ The form is commonly referred to as 
a spill vase, a Western term for a vessel used to 
hold spills, that is, wood splinters or paper tapers 
for obtaining a light from a fire. Spill vases, also 
called quill-holders, match pots or luminaries, 
were commonly made as part of a figural group.” 


PROVENANCE 

J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, September 1958; possibly from 
the collection of A. Trapnell—a label on the base, identical to 
the printed Trapnell label according to George Savage (letter 
to the collector, March 12, 1964) is inscribed “#825, p. 275.” 
The last number in the Trapnell catalog is 823 and the last 
page is 75; the number may be from a manuscript copy of the 
catalog or another catalog. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 713, illustrated top right. 


RELATED OBJECTS 

Copeland 1966, p. 712, the author states that two similar 
examples, one with a water buffalo and the other with a spotted 
deer, were on exhibit at an antiques show; Sotheby’s London, 
May 28, 1968, lot 204, for a related matched pair. 


1. Copeland 1966, p. 713. 
2. Savage and Newman 1985, p. 269. 
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126. A Biyin 





Japan, 1690-1710 
Porcelain 
Fie9.4 cia. (H. 15 12 in.) 


The kimono or kosade of this standing female figure 
is decorated with flower heads in iron-red on a cell 
diaper ground, with aqua dots in the center of each 
cell. The overkimono (uchikake) is decorated at the 
center of the back with a phoenix (ho-o) with iron- 
red wing and tail feathers. Long feathers, with iron- 
red rachises in yellow, blue and turquoise radiate 
from the bird to the extreme ends of the garment. 
The woman holds the lapel of her uchikake in her 
left hand; her right arm lies straight down, the hand 
pressed to her body. The hair, sash (obi) and facial 
details are black, and the lips are iron-red. There is 
a large circular cut in the bottom; the mouth opens 
to the hollow interior of the figure. The left foot is 
restored. 


Hizures of this type are called katamono (“things 
made on a form”) by the Japanese; they are found 
with some frequency in European collections, par- 
ticularly in the Netherlands. A woman, probably a 
courtesan, depicted in this manner is called a bijin 
or beauty; sometimes called a Kambun beauty after 
the Kambun era (1661-1673) when they were first 
produced.’ The distinctive hairstyle was innovated 
by ladies in the Imperial Palace and later adopted 
by the courtesans. Also characteristic of the period 
is the narrow black sash and loose outer robe.” 

Such figures were undoubtedly part of the pri- 
vate trade, as they are not mentioned in the Dutch 
East India Company (VOC) records.* There are, 
however, references to statuettes in underglaze 
blue, evidently ordinary commercial wares that 
were probably smaller and less expensive than the 
polychrome versions.* The Japanese shipping doc- 
uments, which differ considerably from the VOC’s 
and probably include most of the private trade 
goods, include “14 onna ningyo” (“dolls of wom- 
en”) for 1711, thus documenting the trade in fig- 
ures.° “Dolls” is the term also frequently used by 
the Dutch in their records to describe these ce- 
ramic figures. 

A smaller variation on the byin figure is one 
probably documentable to 1688 at Burghley 


. . . 6 
House where it was listed as “one Indian Queen.”” 


24.9 


Examples of the earlier figures can be found at 
Ham House and in the Royal Porcelain Rooms in 
Dresden.’ The Schloss zu Laubach inventory for 
1741 lists “Three Arita figures of women, col- 
oured.”® Large figures such as the Copeland bijin 
are not included in several of the great early collec- 
tions, such as Burghley House, Drayton House, 
the Dresden Collection, and the Residenz Collec- 
tion in Munich,? which would confirm a later 
seventeenth-century date of importation. The 
1772 sale of the collection of Mr. Morgan of Lon- 
don included “2 japanese lady [sic]” which may 
have been a pair of byin.'® Kneeling examples of a 
similar genre, which are less common, are known 
to have been in the Chinese Pavilion at Drottning- 
holm since at least 1777. 

Most of the figures of bijin are in the so-called 
Kakiemon palette, though one is known in the 
Imari palette.’ While figures are invariably 
painted in the so-called Kakiemon palette, they 
were probably not produced by the Kakiemon fam- 
ily but by neighboring potters in central Arita.'? 
The discovery of late seventeenth-century molds at 


iby 


the enamelers’ quarters, a site known as the Aka- 
e-machi, suggests that the press-molded figures 
were constructed in the Aka-e-machi where they 
were biscuit fired.'> The figures were then sent to 
another kiln site for glazing and firing at high tem- 


peratures and, finally, returned to Aka-e-machi 
for enameling. 


PROVENANCE 
Soame Jenyns, London, December 1965. 


LITERATURE 
Jenyns 1965, pl. 63B(i); Loan Exhibition of Japanese Porcelain, 
The Arts Council Gallery, London, 1956, no. 269, pl. 11a. 


EXHIBITED . 
“Loan Exhibition of Japanese Porcelain,” The Arts Council 
Gallery, London, 1956. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
A number of extant examples of this bijin figure seem to have 
been pressed from the same set of molds, or are after the same 
master figure, although the garments have been decorated in 
quite different fashion from piece to piece. For other examples 
see: Treasures from the Fitzwilliam, cat. 75 (C.3-1961), p. 73; 
Cleveland 1970, no. 84, City Art Museum of Saint Louis; 
Jenyns 1965, pl. 63B(ii), collection of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
de la Mare; Mowry 1981, p. 105 two examples in the Rockefel- 
ler Collection (1979.239 and 1979.240); Setterwall, Fogel- 
mark and Gyllensvard 1974, p. 173, inv. no. FE 96; Oriental 
Ceramics, 1977, Vol. 12, No. 201, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, the Packard Collection (1975, 268.528). 

Other related figures referenced in Sotheby’s London, 
November 7-8, 1988 and in Christie’s London, June 5-6, 
1990, lot 11: Aichi ken Toji Shiryokan, no. 88, the collection 
of the Aichi Ceramic Museum; Hayashiya Seizo, Nihon no 
Toji, Vol. 9, pls. 30, 31, 161-166; Sekai Toji Zenshu, Vol. 8 
pls. 49, 50; Imaizumi Motosuke, Genshoku Nihon no Meito, 
Ko-Imari to Kakiemon, pl. 68; also, Ayers, Impey and Mallet 
1990, p. 181, no. 165, a figure wearing a phoenix-decorated 
kimono, private collection, on loan to the Fitzwilliam Muse- 
um, Cambridge (J. 2.). 

Other examples: Sotheby’s London, June 21, 1988, lot 543, 
November 7—8, 1988, lot 294, a nearly identical figure but 
listed as H. 43.2 cm. (13% in.). 


. Meech-Pekarik 1983, p. 434. 

pibidey pags: 

. Jorg 1984, p. 134, no. 87, referencing Arts 1983, pl. 55. 

. Arts 1983, referencing VOC records, ref. 63, p. 152. 

. Ford and Impey 1989, p. 80. 

. Jenyns 1965, p. 125, pl. 55B. 

. Dresden 1978, no. 499. 

.Jenyns 1965, p. 125 referencing, Ernest Otto Graf zu 
Solms, Porzellan figuren in Schloss zu Laubach, Laubach 
1957, pl. 1. 

g. Ford and Impey 1989, p. 80. 

10. Morgan 1772, lot 113. 

11. Impey 1986, p. 48. 

12. Ford and Impey 1989, pp. 78-80. 

13. Impey 1990, pp. 66-76, fig. 24. 
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Fig. 126a. Back view. 
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127. Boy with Vase of Flowers 





Japan, c. 1680 
Porcelain 


H. 4.9 x W. 7 cm. (H. 11%16 x W. 2% in.) 


The figure of a kneeling boy is placed on a kidney- 
shaped base decorated in the Kakiemon style 

with scattered flower heads and cell diaper patterns. 
The boy’s hair is enameled black; he wears an 
orange-red coat with a blue-green medallion in the 
center of the back. To the right of the figure is a vase 
containing an arrangement of flowers. 


lise is a figure of a karako, a Chinese boy, with 
a vase of flowers arranged in the Chinese manner. 
Japanese folk stories about Chinese boys are not 
uncommon and Daoist deities are often attended 
by a karako. 

This and the following example (cat. no. 128) 
may have been part of a series, although their func- 
tion, if any, is unclear. They may have been brush 
rests or paperweights; the Chinese tradition of 
these forms with children is recorded by Zhu Yan 
in the Dao Shuo (1774). Listed in his description 
of Specimens are “Pencil-rests [brush rests] of 
White Ting-chou [Ding zhou] Porcelain in the 
form of children lying upon flowers,” and “Paper 
Weights with Children and lion.”’ A related figure 
of a boy with a dog, a bottle and a cup on a shaped 
base and a figure of a shi-shi on a flowering branch 
are mounted in gilt-metal atop a Japanese porce- 
lain model of a river boat.” 


PROVENANCE 
K. J. Hewett Limited, London, August 1965. 


1. Bushell 1910, pp. 116 and 118. 
2. Ayers, Impey and Mallet 1990, p. 163, no. 140, Collection 
of Her Majesty the Queen. 


128. Boy with a Drum 





Japan, c. 1680 
Porcelain 


H. 5.7 x W. 7.3 cm. (H. 24x W. 2% in») 


A boy is shown kneeling on a kidney-shaped base, 
with his hands clasped before his chest, holding 

a drumstick (now partially missing), while a second 
drumstick lies at his feet. A drum is placed before 
him. The whole figure is enameled in the Kakiemon 
style in iron-red, blue, green, black and gilt. The 
base is decorated with textile patterns including 
cloud scrolls, diaper and trellis patterns, and flower 


heads. 


PROVENANCE 
K. J. Hewett Limited, London, August 1965. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 717, illustrated bottom right. 
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129. Pair of Tigers 





Japan, 1670-1700 
Porcelain 
H. 24.6 cm. (H. 9! in.) 


These two tigers form a standard pair, their heads 
turned to the side, seated on their haunches on bases 
representing rocks. One tiger is pale yellow with its 
head and face in orange, the other is a slightly 
stronger yellow. Both have iron-red ears and mouths 
and black fur markings, with their breasts left white. 
The bottoms of both figures are open, the sides are 
enameled over a clear glaze in splashes in blue, tur- 
quoise and iron-red, with sprays of bamboo leaves 
and grasses. The ears of both examples are restored. 


line tiger (tora) is not native to Japan butits image 
was introduced with Buddhism as a subject of 
Chinese paintings.’ In Buddhist iconography the 
tiger came to represent the power of the faith, and 
to symbolize courage and physical strength. 

Live tigers were exhibited in Japan on rare occa- 
sions, in traveling menageries. Imaginary tigers 
are seen depicted in seventeenth-century rakuchu 
rakugai screens (scenes “in and around Kyoto”).* 
The stylized tiger became an important image in 
Japanese paintings, on porcelains and as netswke 
carvings. On porcelain and in paintings, the tiger 
is often depicted in a grove of bamboo, a motif 
called take ni tora (“tiger in the bamboo”). An 
image of a tiger was often placed in the tokhonama 
when the master of the house was absent, as it was 
said, “A tiger travels a thousand miles and comes 
home again.” 

Molds for the rockwork bases used for such 
figures have been recently discovered at the Aka-e- 
machi site in central Arita, which suggests that 
they were produced on a limited scale in the 
enamelers’ quarters.t As an export commodity, 
porcelain images of tigers are probably document- 
able to the late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century: a pair from Burghley House (not included 
in the 1688 inventory) was sold in 1888. 

A leopard modeled at the Meissen factory about 
1750-1751 may have been inspired by a Japanese 
figure of a tiger, and it, in turn, probably inspired 
several known tiger figures made at Longton Hall 
between 1754 and 1757.° A second Japanese fig- 
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ure of a tiger without a base, examples of which 
are in the Chinese Pavilion at Drottningholm, is 
also known. It is probable that a similarly modeled 


Chantilly example, dated 1730-1740, copied this 


second form.°® 


PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, April 1947. 


LITERATURE 
Copeland 1966, p. 717, top right (one example); Wilmington 
1957, no. 266 (one example). 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 


ety of the Fine Arts, 1957. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
For other pairs see: Impey 1990, fig. 17, a pair at Drayton 
House, exhibited in “Porcelain for Palaces,” British Museum, 
1990; Setterwall, Fogelmark and Gyllensvard 1974, p. 297, 
inv. no. FE 100, the Chinese Pavilion at Drottningholm; 
Kurita Museum; Musée d’Ennery, Paris; Impey 1986, p. 50, 
fig. 2 (identified as Sotheby’s in the caption but Christie’s 
South Kensington December 20, 1985 in the text); Musée 
Dobrée, Nantes, France, another pair. 

Other examples: Christie’s London, July 19, 1965, lot 96 
and October 5, 1976, lot 66; Sotheby’s February 24, 1977, lot 
745 and October 26, 1981, lot 4.46. 


1. Volker 1959, p. 162. 

2. Impey 1986, p. 51. 

3. Volker 1959, p. 163. 

4. Impey 1990, pp. 66-76. 

5. For the Meissen example see: Riickert 1966, pl. 264, no. 
1055; for the Longton Hall example see: Sotheby Parke 
Bernet, New York, April 11, 1980, lot 51; a pair of leopards 
after the Meissen in William Bemrose, Longton Hall Porce- 
lain, London 1906, pl. xv1; George Savage, 138th Century 
English Porcelain, London 1952, pl. 76; Cleo M. Scott and 
G. Ryland Scott, Jr., Antique Porcelain Digest, pl. 14.0, nos. 
467 and 1055; Christie’s London, November 19, 1973, lot 
171; and two tigers modeled as the pair to the Longton Hall 
example, Sotheby’s London, February 17, 1970, lots 152 
and 153. 

6. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, a Chantilly 
example (1982.60.369); and Christie’s London, June 5-6, 
1990, lot 12, for a Chantilly example with further reference 
to asimilar pair sold in those rooms March 9, 1987, lot 438. 








130 and 131. Cats with Kittens 





Japan, early 18th century 
Porcelain 


H. 25.5 x W. 17.2 cm. (H. 10 16 x W. 6% in.) 


No. 130: This figure of a cat is enameled with iron- 
red, brown and black enamel spots over a clear 
glaze. The black has crazed and there is some loss 
through flaking. An iron-red ribbon is enameled 
around its neck, and its gilded eyes have black 
pupils. The cat’s ears and the kitten’s left front paw 
have been restored. 

No. 131: This example has iron-red, brown, black 
and gilt over very pale lavender spots. Both figures 
have solid bottoms with the impression of fabric re- 
maining; holes in the ears served as vents for the 
escape of air during firing. The cat’s ears have been 
restored, and the gilt is mostly worn. 


‘Gar dogs, deer, tigers and eagles were among 
the most popular export figures from Japan at the 
end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Dogs enameled in this style 
were acquired by the Elector Frederick Augustus 
of Saxony (1670-1743) in June 1722. Typical of 
the enameling style is a pink luster, produced by 
washes of gold. Both of the Copeland figures were 
constructed so that the cats’ left rear legs could 
hang over a base or a shelf.’ This realistic touch 
added an imaginative and whimsical air to the dis- 


play of these figures. 


PROVENANCE 


J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, 1950. 
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LITERATURE 
Wilmington 1957, fig. 254. (one of the pair). 


EXHIBITED 
“Chinese Export Porcelain and Enamels,” Wilmington Soci- 
ety of the Fine Arts, 1957. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Another example in the Peabody Museum of Salem, museum 
purchase through funds donated anonymously, E82,519; an 
identical example illustrated in Impey 1986, p. 58, fig. 24, 
Sydney L. Moss Ltd., London; Musée d’Ennery, Paris (7972/ 
656). 

Other examples: Christie’s South Kensington, December 
20, 1985. 


1. This holds true for an example in the Peabody Museum 
collection also. 
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132. Incense Burner in the Form of Manekineko 





Japan, late 18th—early 1gth century 
Porcelain 


H.182 x 12.7 em, (H7 Ae x W510.) 


The clear-glazed body of this cat figure is enameled 
with patches of red, black and gilt over pale violet 
enamel. A partly decipherable inscription on the 
base, in black, of perhaps three characters, refers to 
the Chion-in temple in Kyoto. An opening in the 
back is covered with a silver lid, shaped and lac- 
quered to represent a black marking. The lid con- 
tinues the form of the iron-red collar, but is lac- 
quered brown and surmounted by a gilded bell. 


‘se figure is called a manekineko or inviting cat. 
The form is said to derive from a starving cat that 
was taken in by a poor monastery and fed: licking 
its paws outside the gate, the cat’s motion was un- 
derstood by a passing official as the customary ges- 
ture of beckoning. The official responded by enter- 
ing the monastery to pray and later, coming into 
success and wealth, he returned to support the 
monastery. Today the manekineko, often made of 
papier-maché or pottery, is regarded as a mascot 
by shopkeepers, as it is believed to “beckon” good 
fortune and success in business. 

Cats (neko) similar to this vessel, related to the 
“spotted dogs,” were made in the late seventeenth 
century for export, and were enameled in a pal- 
ette of dark red, black and gold.’ This example 
follows the pose and coloring of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Arita cat figures but appears 
to be of a later date. 

Cats were probably introduced from India by 
way of China, as guardians in Buddhist temples in 
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the sixth century.” In the 1690s Kaempfer men- 
tioned similar cats, saying: “They have a particular 
beautiful kind of Cat, which is with them as with 
us a domestick [sic] animal. They are of a whitish 
colour with large yellow and black spots and a very 
short tail, as if it had been purposely cut off. They 
don’t care for mousing but they love mightily to be 
carried about and caress’d chiefly by women.” 
But Volker says cats were in fact kept in Buddhist 
temples to protect precious manuscripts from ro- 
dents. 


PROVENANCE 
The Chion-in temple, Kyoto, Japan; Ellsworth & Goldie, New 
York, January, 1968. 


RELATED OBJECTS 
Impey 1986, p. 58, fig. 23 (Sotheby’s London, October 10, 
1985, lot 288). 


1. Impey 1986, p. 57, fig. 23. 
2. Volker 1959, p. 26. 
Zoids 





133. Monkey With Young 





Japan, 19th century 
Porcelain 


His x W. 16-5 co, (EISs Fe WW 2s) 


The naturalistically modeled figure of a monkey is 
shown gazing to the right, grooming its infant. The 
adult’s body is a uniform buff color while the infant 
is in pale grey. The facial details of both are exe- 
cuted in painterly sweeps of iron-red, with eyes, fin- 
gers and toenails in black. Remnants of extensive 
gilding follow the markings of the animals’ coats. A 
single small air hole for firing is located between 
the buttocks of the young monkey. 


Images of monkeys (saru) have always been popu- 
lar in all media of Japanese art. This figure may 
represent the red-faced variety, the Rhesus ma- 
caque or Rhesus monkey (Macaca mulatta or 
Macaca fuscata). Other varieties popular in folk- 
lore include the long-armed monkeys and the 
“three mystic monkeys,” the messengers of Kosh- 
in, the God of Roads.' As in China, there is a mon- 
key deity, Sarutahiko; otherwise the monkey is 
considered a clever and friendly buffoon.” 

The social life of monkeys, represented here by 
the gentle caregiving or grooming attitude of an 
adult with its infant, has been the subject of paint- 
ers and netsuke carvers for generations in Japan. 
A Korean celadon water-dropper in the form of a 
monkey and its infant, dating from the first half of 
the twelfth century a.p., illustrates the early fasci- 
nation in Asia with the motif of the monkey and 
its young.° 


PROVENANCE 

J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, July 1959. 

LITERATURE 

University Antiques Show 1978, catalog, p. 53, no. 16; Green 
1975; p- 39, top right. 

EXHIBITED 

“Collector of the Year Exhibition,” Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, January 14.—February 16, 1975. 
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RELATED OBJECTS 

A small number of identical figures is recorded, mostly in 
auction records. It is difficult to determine which of the follow- 
ing may have reappeared on the market more than once: 
Rienaecker 1956, p. 59, which sold at Sotheby’s London, Oc- 
tober 31, 1972, lot 165, the Honorable Mrs. Basil lonides Col- 
lection; Sotheby’s London, May 29, 1990, lot 99; 7978 Antiques 
Show Catalog, Philadelphia, no. 16, p. 53. 

Other examples: Antiques, December 1980, p. 1130; Earle 
D. Vandekar, London, June 1990; Antiques, October 1963, 
p- 352, Philip Suval, Inc., New York; Sotheby’s London, March 
1, 1977, lot 178, March 18, 1980, lot 163, June 23, 1981, lot 
156; Sotheby’s Monaco, June 19, 1988, lot 1596. Nancy Schif- 
fer, Japanese Porcelain 1800-1950, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
1986, p. 206, a related late nineteenth-century Kutani exam- 
ple of a monkey with its young. 


1. Allen 1917, p: 6o. 
2. Kodansha 1983, Vol. 5, p. 245. 
4. The Kansong Museum of Art, Korea. 
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134. Dog 





Japan, late 19th century 
Porcelain 


Fiea5es chia (Ela ae) 


This dog sits with its weight on its haunches and 
right leg, with left paw raised. A ribbon around its 
neck is tied in a bow at the back. Whiskers and coat 
are indicated by incised lines. The entire piece is 
clear-glazed, with the well-modeled eyes left in the 
biscuit and the incised pupils glazed black. The 
base is solid, the mouth is open to the hollow body 
for the escape of air during firing. 


No other examples of this large and amusing 
figure are documented, but a comparison can be 
made with smaller figures of puppies made for the 
export market in the late nineteenth century. Such 
dogs were typically sculpted as charming animals, 
and were perhaps designed to appeal to the West- 
erners then touring Japan. 


PROVENANCE 
J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York, June 1965. 
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Appendix 1: Provenance Concordance 





Cat. no. 46 


Cat. no. 13 


(Paget) 


Cat. no. 47 


(Augustus the Strong) (Lady Ward) 


Cat. no. 47 
(Eumorforpoulos) 





Cat. no. 87 Cat. no. 
(von Callenberg) (Trapnell) 


Cat. no. 49 
(Mottahedeh) 
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Selection of collectors’ labels on objects now in the Copeland Collection. 


Below are the names of previous collectors of objects 
now in the Copeland Collection. Following this are the 
names of dealers and auction houses from which objects 
have been directly acquired. In each instance, these 
names are followed by the Copeland catalog numbers 
and, in the case of dealers and auction houses, the date 
of acquisition in chronological order. 


Private collections: 

Augustus the Strong: 36 

Sir Alfred Aykroyd, Bt: 21, 22, 23, 24 
Lady Baron: 101, 103 

Margaret, Lady Blunt: 52, 62 

Richard Brooman-White, M.P.: 66 
Gecil Bullivant, F.S.A.:14, 14 

Nina Caminer: 69 

Irene Dreyfus: 10 

George Eumorfopoulos: 47 

Colonel L. C. Garratt: 100 

Michael Gillingham: 36 

H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G.: 22, 104. 
Thomas Harvieson: 102 

Peurytairsch:) 14, 14. 

The Honorable Mrs. Basil Ionides: 4.8, 72, 115 
Soame Jenyns: 126 

The Honorable Mrs. George Keppel: 37 
Jane Chester Knickerbacker: 122 
H.B.H. Prince of Liege: 68 

J. P. Morgan: 15 

Rafi and Mildred Mottahedeh: 4.9 

The Mount Trust: 19, 62 

E. L. Paget: 13, 14. 

Capt. Isaac Pyke: 50 

Henry Oliver Rea: 15 

Lord Renwick: 78 

Nelson A. Rockefeller: 102 

Mme. Espirito Santo: 51 

Mrs. Hans Seherr-Thoss: 12 
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Alfred Trapnell: 49, 125(?) 

Charles van Ravenswaay: 109 

The Baroness M. L. von Callenburg: 87 

Dr. Ing. Herbert von Klemperer: 29 

The Honorable Lady Ward: 47, 45, 46, 71, 117 
Mrs. Baby Zervudachi: 97 


Dealer and Auction House Provenance: 

Dealers and auction houses are listed alphabetically 
followed by the acquisition date and the Copeland cat- 
alog number. When objects were acquired by a dealer 
on behalf of the collector, only the auction house is 
listed. Where the object had appeared at previous auc- 
tions, only the auction from which it was finally pur- 
chased by the collector is listed. 


Not recorded: 
41 39, 44) 73> 84, 112, 114 
Michael Brett, Worcester, England 
April 1958: 63 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries Inc., New York 
February 19, 1965: 60; November 1978: 17; 
November 17, 1980: 18; October 28, 1982: 12; Sep- 
tember 20, 1984: 16; March 1985: 50; December 
1989: 30; September 1990: 102 
Chinese Porcelain Company, New York 
April 1990: 15; July 1990: 31 
Christie’s, London 
October 5, 1970: 104. 
Christie’s Monaco 
June 20, 1981: 59 (lot 236) 
Sarah Potter Conover, New York 
1937: 88; January 1938: 64. 
Ellsworth and Goldie Ltd. Antiques, New York 
February 1965: 48; January 1968: 132 
Ginsburg & Levy, New York 
A2, 


November 1965: 40, 41, 4.3, 


Elinor Gordon, Villanova 
October 1962: 95; September 1963: 110 

Heirloom & Howard, Ltd., London 
January 1976: 51; 1979: 76; September 1979: 98; 
January 1981: 108 

R. J. H. Hewett Limited, London 
August 1965: 127, 128 

J. A. Lloyd Hyde 
Hd? 74. 60, OOm1107 1950: 90; 1O417105.81 04 7- Os 
April 194.7: 129; December 1947: 120, 123; June 
1949: 111; 1950: 130, 131; May 1950: 79; July 
1956: 85; November 1957: 45; July 1958: 121; Sep- 
tember 1958: 125; July 1959: 143; June 1965: 134. 

Arvid O. Knudsen and J. A. Lloyd Hyde, New York 
1947: 124 

A La Vieille Russie, New York 
December ig60: 70 

Joseph M. Morpurgo, Amsterdam 
December 1965: 7 

Fred B. Nadler Antiques, Inc., Bay Head, New Jersey 

May 1978: 47; April 1988: 6 

Frank Partridge & Sons, Ltd., London 

March 1965: 66 

Rowland’s Antiques, Buckingham, Pennsylvania 





May 1961: 116 

Sotheby’s London 
February 18, 1957: 100 (lot 110); May 28, 1968: 68 
(lot 228), 80 (lot 218); January 28, 1969: 29 (lot 73), 
38 (lot 63); February 10, 1970: g2; March 5, 1974: 
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52 (lot 145); November 14, 1978: 67 (lot 211), 97 
(lot 213); June 24, 1980: 57 (lot 141); January 30, 
1985: 49 (lot 330) 

Sotheby’s Monaco 
February 9, 1981: 58 (lot 1000), 81 (lot 1005); June 
23, 1985: 28 (lot 597); June 22, 1987: lot 1327, 1; 
June 19, 1988: 55 (lot 1693) 

John Sparks Limited, London 
nd: 10, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25; August 1963: 72; March 
1964: 101, 114; November 19, 1964: 106; June 
1965: 115; July 1966: 21, 22; January 1969: 77; 
May 1969: 65; February 1970: 43; December 1972: 
3; January 1974: 61, 89; April 16, 1974: 105; June 
1974: 78; September 1975: 19; October 19, 1975: 
62; March 1977: 94; August 1977: 118; January 
1979: 77; February 1981: 26; September 1981: 87; 
September 1985: 2, 11, 35, 56; September 1986: 
93; February 1987: 8; September 1987: 46; 
November 1987: 45, 40, 475 71; January 1988: Ze 
14, 117; July 1988: 54; June 1989: 54 

Stair & Company, Los Angeles 
October 1982: 9 

Stair & Company, New York 
nd:o7; 1082: 107 

Philip Suval, Inc., New York 
194.6: go; December 1968: 82; November 1979: 75; 
1984: 5 

Earle D. Vandekar, New York 
January 1985: 69; April 1986: 91 


Appendix 11: Selections from Louis Courajod, Livre-Journal de 
Lazare Duvaux, marchand-Bijoutier Ordinaire du Roy 1748-1758, 


feats 107%. 


Includes references to animal or human figure models 
from index under: “Porcelaine de la Chine.” 
“Porcelaine des Indes,” and “Porcelaine du Japon.” 


Mai 1750 

490. Du 25.— Mme la Marq. de Pompadour: [partial] 
— Deux magots de terre des Indes, 240 I. 
— Un de porcelaine grise, endommagé, 96 I. 
— Deux cogs de porcelaine la Chine, 240 I. 


Février 1752 
1049. Du 14. Mme la Marq. de Pompadour: [partial] 
— Une paire de grandes girandoles a trois branches, 
cisélees & dorées d’or moulu, sur des cigognes de 
porcelaine, 1,320 |. 
Mars 1752 
1083. Mme la Ctesse d’Egmont, douairiére: [com- 
plete] 
— Quatre magots de porcelaine la Chine, deux 
blancs & deux peints, 36 |. 


Octobre 1752 

1243. Du. 6.— Mme d’Espinay: [partial] 
— Deux cogs, porcelaine la Chine, 168 1. 
— Deux canards, méme porcelaine, 120 |. 


Janvier 1754 
1678. Mme la Duchesse de Chaulnes: [complete] 
— Deux grands magots, porcelaine la Chine, de six 
louis piece, 288 |. 
— Un autre magot, porcelaine (rendu). 


— Deux petits bougeoirs montés sur des cygnes, 120 I. 


Novembre 1755 
2294. Du 26. — M. d’Azincourt: [partial] 
— Deux cogs de porcelaine ancienne sur des terras- 
ses dorées d’or moulu, 192 |. 
— Un chat d’ancien la Chine sur une terrasse dorée 


d’or moulu, 14.4. |. 


Avril 1756 
24.68. Du. 27. Mme la Marq. de Pompadour: [partial] 
— Une paire de girandoles a feuillages dorés d’or 
moulu sur des petits magots céladon, 246 I. 
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Juin 1756 
2517. Du zo. M. le Cte de Valentinois: [partial] 
— Deux lions, violet & bleu-céleste, 14,4 I. 
— Deux autruches, 14.4. 1. 
— Deux cogs, 144 1. 
— Deux grands magots la Chine debout, 60 1. 
— Deux magots la Chine accroupis, 60 I. 
— Deux carpes brutes, ancienne, sur troncs, 120 l. 
— Deux poissons céladons doubles, 192 |. 
— Deux pagodes la Chine, une tenant un livre, 72 |. 
— Deux groupes des Magots anciens sur tambours, 
2161. 
— Deux pagodes droites, ancienne, habillées, 72 |. 
— Deux magots, ancien la Chine, sur dragons, 84. |. 
— Deux dragons, brun & bleu, les dos a jour, 60 1. 
— Deux buffles, a magot dessus, de terre ancienne, 
30 |. 
— Deux magots de pierre de lard sur rochers, 72 |. 
— Quatre petites magots la Chine, g |. 
— Quatre lions ou dragons, ancien blanc, 74 1. 
— Deux pagodes blanches a draperies, 12 |. 
— Deux groupes de magots, le baton a Voreille, 30 I. 
Décembre 1753 
1657. Du 31.—M. de Boulogne de Preninville: [com- 
plete] 
— Deux chats de porcelaine des Indes sur des terras- 
ses dorées d’or moulu, 240 |. 


Mars 1756 
2436. Du 20.—S.A.S. Mer le Duc d’Orleans: [com- 
plete} 

— Une garniture de cing morceaux de porcelaine 
des Indes, petit bleu, composée de deux bouteilles 
cannelées, un vase ovale, deux buires de deux 
poissons; le tout garni en bronze doré d’or moulu, 
de 78 louis, a cause de l’échange des deux pois- 
Sons, One): 

— Deux carpes de porcelaine ancienne sur des 
rochers rustiques, de 14. louis, 436 L. 

24.4.7. -M. Coguinot: [partial] 
— Deux oiseaux de porcelaine des Indes garnis de 


pieds dorés. 


Appendix tr: Extracts of Eighteenth-Century Auction Records 


The following are listings of figural pieces extracted 
from selected eighteenth-century auction records. 
Other lots within the various categories dealing with 
Asian materials are generally tablewares such as bot- 
tles, basins, cups and saucers, teapots, dishes, jars, 
mugs, punch bowls, porringers, and candlesticks. 
Listings are by date, title (when known), day of sale, 
category and lot number. Most of the catalogs were 
selected using Frits Lugt, Répertoire des Catalogues 
des Ventes Publiques, The Hague, 1922, as a guide. 
Listings which indicated collections of porcelain were 
consulted, as time permitted, at the Frick Library, 
New York; the British Library, London; and Chris- 
tie’s, London. 


1724/5: 
A Catalogue of the Remaining, Best and Last Part of 
Mr. Gamberini’s Valuable Collection . . ., Mr. Cock, 
London, March 10, 1724/5 
The First Day’s Sale; Old Blue, White, and Japan 
China. (lots 50-99) 
50. Five color’d square Jars, two Tygers, and a 
green Tureen Pot. 
. Four Cranes, two Cocks, a colour’d Image, and 
two Monkeys. 
. Seven paist [sic] Cups, and two colour’d Cocks. 
. Two blue Lyons, two colour’d Birds, and a 
Crane. 
gg. A Rock with Beasts and Shells, and an old green 
Bason. 
Thursday the Second Day’s Sale; Old Blue, White, 
and Japan China. (lots 151-200) 
151. Four white Images. 
152. Ditto, two Lyons, and two blue ink Bottles. 
53. Three white Images, two Boxes, Ditto, three 
green Parrots, and two Ink Bottles. 
. Two blue and white Beakers, four Bottles, a 
white Image, and two Ink Bottles. 
A blue and white Beaker, and Cover, two 
Cocks, and four Hens. 
7. Two green Guglets, and two blue Lyons. 
. A blue and white Bottle, two colour’d Beakers, 
a blue Salt, and four Lyons. 
160. Five blue and white Bottles, a Buck and a Dog. 
Friday, the Third Day’s Sale: China (lots 262-323) 
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262. 


Six small India Figures in Oil. 

. Two white Images, and two Ditto on Horse- 
back. 

. Two Beasts and two Cocks. 

. A blue and white Bottle garnished with Silver, 
and two white Dogs. 

. Amarble Sugar dish, six white Cups, five col- 
our’d Ditto, and a Crab. 

. Two japan Cocks, and a white Bottle. 

. Six Crabs with Indian Postures, the Figure of 
Socrates, and a very ancient Plate. 

. An India Poggot [sic], and a large ancient 

Dish. 


319. A parcel of Past [sic] India Figures. 


1725: 
A Catalogue of the Rich Furniture of the Honble. 
Richard Arundel Bealing, Esq; (Deceas’d), London, 
1725 
First Day’s Sale: China [16 lots, no figures] 
Second Day’s Sale: China [25 lots] 

1. Two white Lyons, one Beaker, and two Gueglets. 
Third Day’s Sale: China [15 lots, no figures] 


1725: 

A Catalogue of All the Rich Furniture in the HOUSE 

of the Rt. Honble. The Marquis of POWIS, London, 

May 5, 1725 

Sixth Day’s Sale, May 10, 1725: China [lots 1-52, 

only figures listed were “two Goddesses.” | 

Eighth Day’s Sale, May 12, 1725: China [lots 1-79] 
18. Two fine old Japan Images, a Monkey & a 


Dragon, three pots and two green basons. 


1725: 

Catalogue of the Household Goods, Pictures, China 
and Plate of Mrs. Hobson, London, June 18, 1725 
China [p. 7, 14. lots, no figures] 


1726: 
A Catalogue of all the Rich Furniture ... Late the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Peterborough’s, London, 
May 16, 1726 
Second Day’s Sale: Numb vi The Dining Room and 
Closet China & Japan 

27. Three white China Lions and a cannister. 

28. ‘Two Lions with Men, and old Japan milk mug, 
two small white lions and two Figures. 


Third Day’s Sale: Plate, China and Curiosities 
5. The Emperor of China and 6 Other figures. 


16. Eighteen indian silk figures. 


1741: 

A Catalogue of Pictures Collected Abroad by Mr. Ed- 

mund Glover, Mr. Ford, London, March 16-18, 1741 

Fourth Day’s Sale, Friday, March 19th 

Fine Old Japan China, rich Counterpanes, Needle- 

work, beautiful Tables and Japan 
48. A fine Chinese Pagod, and 4, small Lions, of the 

old white Japan. 

Fifth Day’s Sale, Saturday, March 2oth 
11. Two fine China Cocks of the old white japan. 
14. Two China Dogs of the old white Japan. 

Fine India Japan and curious Dresden and Old China 
78. Four fine white Images, and 2 coloured Lions. 
79. Four large white Lions, and 4 smaller. 

85. Two white Images. 
Sixth and Last Day’s Sale, Monday, March 22d 
g. A pair of Dogs, and 4 pieces of ornamental 
China. 
13. A pair of blue and white Jars and Covers, and 2 
Lions. 

Fine Dresden and Old Japan China 

93. The Empress of China from the Life. 


1741/2: 
A Catalogue of the Collection of the Right Honourable 


Edward, Earl of Oxford, Deceased, Mr. Cock, London, 


March 8, 1741/2 
The Fifth Day’s Sale, Friday, March 12 
Bronzes, Bustos, Antiquities, &c 
17. A Chinese Man from the Life, in a Glass-case. 


1744: 
Catalogue of... an extra fine collection of Coloured 
and Blue PORCELAIN of assorted types . . . from the 
Noble House of de VOORST, near Zutphen.. . left 
by... the Dowager Countess of ALBEMARLE, 
*sGravenhage, October 26, 174.4 
Porcelain 
Firstly, the coloured 
AT. 
48. 
. Two of the same but still bigger. 
. Two of the same but still bigger. 
. Three of the same still bigger, with little 


Two dolls, very fine. 
Two of the same, but bigger. 


children in their arms. 
_ Three of the same dolls, without little children. 
. A rock full of figures. 
. Another of another sort, very fine. 
. Another of another sort, also very fine. 
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Blue Porcelain 
159. Two East Indian cocks, with a defect. 


1745: 
Catalogue Raisonné des Différents Effets Curieux et 
Rares Contenus dans le Cabinet de feu Monsieur le 
Chevalier de la Roque, Paris, 174.5 
Porcelaine [lots 265-322] 

280. Deux Chiens de Porcelaine, d’une couleur 
singuliere. 
281. 
ZO; 


Deux Cogs de Porcelaine blanche. 
Trois jolis Fruits de terre de Indes, dont 
entr autres une calebasse qui sert de Théyere. 


U7 Oe 
Description Sommaire Des Statues (etc) provenans du 
Cabinet de feu M. Crozat, Paris, December 14, 1750 
Porcelaines 

230. Quatre Chiens d’ancienne Porcelaine blanche. 


1753; 

Catalogue des Tableaur ... Du Cabinet de feu M. 
Coypel, Premier Peintre du Roi, & de Monseigneur le 
Duc d’Orleans, & Directeur de VAcadémie Royal de 


Peinture & Sculpture, Paris, 1 


(ee 
Porcelaines [lots 504-538] 

524. Un Cigne servant de pied a un Chandelier a 
double branche, de Porcelain blance monte en 
argent. 

515. Deux Pagodes de Porcelaine. 


1763: 
A Catalogue of all the Genuine Household Furni- 
ture... Belonging to the Right Honorable Earl 
Waldegrave (Deceas’d), sold by Mr. Prestage, London, 
November 16, 1763 
First Day’s Sale, Wednesday, November the 16th 
Number 111. The Fore Parlour. 

12. A blue and white cistern, of the fine old japan 

china with a lion top. 

Second Day’s Sale, Thursday, November the 17th 
Number v. The Dressing Room. 

23. A pair of brown China hawks. 


1756: 
Catalogue Raisonné Des tableaux . . . Qui composent 
le Cabinet de feu Monsieur le Duc de Tallard, Remy & 
Glomy, Paris, March 22—May 13, 1756 
Porcelaine [lots 1040-1112] 

1054. Une jolie Pagode... 
le 
rustique servant de Pot pourri. 
U 


1057. Une autre Pagode... 


1055. Une petite Pagode appuiée contre un vase 


1056. Une Pagode singuliere & plaisante.... 





1058. Une Pagode accroupie, a gros ventre, d’un 
caractere riant... 

1059. Deux Magots rieurs, d’ancienne porcelaine 
du Japon tres rare. 

1060. Un petit Eléphant d’ancienne porcelaine 
céladon, monté sur un pied de bois noirci. 

1061. Un Singe assis, d’ancienne porcelaine du 
Japon grise, sans couvert ou émail, tenant 
une plante des Indes avec son fruit: il est posé 
sur un plateau de bronze doré. 

1062. Deux Eperviers. 

1063. Deux Canards, de porcelaine nouvelle de la 
Chine. 

1064. Deux Crabes d’ancienne porcelaine brune, 
sur des rochers de couleur céladon, entourés 
de plantes rouges & de plusieurs petits 
Crabes & Glands de mer. 

1065. Deux Tortues avec chacune un Petit sur leur 
dos: elles sont posées sur des rochers, le tout 
d’ancienne porcelaine colorée, trés rares. 


AOE 
The Estate of Miss Lucy Cooper, Christie’s London, 
June 1, 1767 [no figures listed] 


1700; 

Catalogue de Tableaux Originaux de Trois Ecoles du 
Cabinet de M. Prousteau, Capitaine des Gardes de la 
Ville, Paris, June 5, 1769 Porcelaine [pp. 32-44, lots 
121-205] 

121. Deux Pagodes d’ancien blanc, de chacune un 
pied de hauteur. 

130. Un Groupe de deux petites Pagodes & un 
autre d’ancienne porcelaine blanche, deux 
Pagodes & deux Perroquets de porcelaine de 
la Chine. 

131. Deux Cogs d’ancien blanc, montés en giran- 
doles de bronze doré. 

138. Un Groupe de deux Figures représentant un 
Arracheur de dents; plus, deux Pagodes dont 
une mutilée; chacune a un Enfant a cété 
d’elle: le tout de porcelaine de la Chine. 

141. Un Fruit avec ses feuilles, de pordelaine de la 
Chine, posé sur un pied de bois doré. 

160. Trois petites Pagodes, une Vache, deux Pots 
de fleurs & un Fruit; le tout de porcelaine de 
la Chine. 


1769: 

Christie’s London, The Estate of Miss Elliott, 
June 28—July 1, 1769 

Numb xy. China [lots 1-29, no figures] 


1769: 


Catalogue Raisonné . . . le Cabinet de feu Monsieur 
Gaignat, ancien secrétaire du Roi, & Receveur des Con- 
sugnations, Pierre Remy, Paris, 1769 

Porcelaines, de la Chine et du Japon [lots 75-142] 


86. Deux Carpes de méme porcelaine & couleur 
(céladon), dont les nageoires & écailles sont 
bien exprimées. 

98. Deux Perroquets de méme (d’ancien bleu 
céleste) porcelaine & couleur, sur terrasses vio- 
lettes garnies en bronze doreé. 

gg. Deux Singes tenant fruits en forme de théiere 
a anse, les tétes se balancant, de méme ancien 
bleu-céleste moucheté de jaune & violet, les 
tétes tres bien caractérisées. 

109. Une belle Pagode debout d’ancienne por- 
celaine, tenant d’une main un écran renversé. 
Elle est montée sur un sac dont |’ouverture est 
nouée. 


OBSERVATION. 

Le caractére soit naif, soit forcé des Pagodes, leurs 
attitudes & leurs expressions sont ce qu’on recherche 
le plus dans ce genre de curiosité, celles mémes qui 
sont les plus difformés ont des attitudes tout-a-fait 
plaisantes, pourvu qu’elles ne soient pas décharnées; 
alors elles n’inspireroient que le dégott & l’effroi. 
Celle qu’on vient de dessiner & celles qui suivent sont 
de la premiere qualité, les plus agréables & les plus 
précieuses. 

110. Une autre Pagode d’ancienne porcelaine sort 
singuliere. Elle représente un Faune; il a une 
ceinture & les épaules couvertes d’un feuillage 
coloré en bleu & vernissé, il est assis sur un 
rocher la jambe croisée. 

Cette Pagode a beaucoup de caractére & est d’une 
sorte rare. 

111. Une autre Pagode d’ancienne porcelaine, as- 
sise tenant un écran. Elle est richement habil- 
lée d’un vétement en broderie bleue sur un 
fond verd, ayant a son cété un sac noué, 
meélangé de plusieurs couleurs faisant un pot- 
pourri monté sur une terrasse dorée. 

112. Deux belles Pagodes, vieillards, assis sur des 
éléphans [sic] d’ancienne porcelaine. Les 
éléphans [sic] sont de couleur brune; les habil- 
lements des Pagodes & les housses sont verd- 
céladon [sic], de cette belle couleur si recher- 

Chee: 

Ces deux belles piéces portent bien le caractére de 
Pancienneté; il est dommage qu’il y ait quelque chose 


aux Pagodes qui est mutilé. 

113. Une tres jolie Pagode aussi d’ancienne por- 
celaine. Elle joue de la flute & est assise sur 
un buffet, ayant a coté d’elle un Porte-faix 
chargé de deux seaux qu’il porte sur ses 
épaules: leurs vétements sont colorés. Ce petit 
groupe est rehaussé d’une terrasse de bronze 
doré. 

Ce morceau est fin & précieux, il est tres rare d’en 
trouver dans le genre des pagodes de cette premiere 
espece qui fasse sujet & qui groupe aussi-bien. 

114. Deux petites Pagodes truitées & colorées por- 
tant hotte sur le dos. Elles sont assises sur deux 
buffets d’ancienne porcelaine vert céladon. 

115. Une grosse Pagode d’ancienne porcelaine 

truitée, assise accoudée sur un pot & tenant 
un fruit d’une main: elle a a coté d’elle un 
petit Magot, & est rehaussée terrasse de 
bronze doré. 

116. Deux belles Pagodes d’une singuliere attitude, 
d’ancienne porcelaine, tenant un écran sur des 
rochers ornés de plantes vernissées en bleu sur 
pieds en bronze doré. 

117. Deux petits Magots assis sur un fagot; une pe- 
tite branche a cété, de porcelaine du japon 
bleue & blanche sur leurs pieds de bronze 
doré. 

118. Une Pagode de pate des Indes, assise; une 
autre petite a son coté sur un pied de bois 
verni en vert. 

119. Deux Eperviers de porcelain brune, sur leurs 
troncs montés sur des pieds de bronze doré. 
Deux beaux Aigles de grandeur naturelle, fond 


gris panaché de brun, sur leurs troncs; les 


120. 


pieds sont de bois doré. 
L’un des deux est admirable par sa fierté & le fini de 
son plumage. 


Porcelaine colorée animaux. 

121. Deux Lions de porcelaine de la Chine, mutiles. 

122. Deux Carpes de porcelaine du Japon, sur leurs 
rochers vernissés en partie. 

123. Deux Chats de porcelaine du Japon, accroupis, 
colorés & panachés en rouge & noir, sur des 
troncs de méme porcelaine avec plantes en re- 
lief. On en a ajouté deux en cuivre, qui imitent 
le naturel, & ils sont montés sur pieds de 
bronze doré. 

124. Une grosse Chimére quadrupede de Por- 
celaine de la Chine colorée de 21 pouces de 
haut. 
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Vases d’ornement. 

132. Deux Pagodes doubles de nouvelle porcelaine 

de la Chine, sur leurs pieds de cuivre doré, & 

une piramide [sic| de petites grenades de 
méme porcelaine. 

. Deux Cogs accroupis de porcelaine blanche du 
Japon, sur leurs terrasses, avec plantes colorées 
& de méme porcelaine. 

134. Une Pendule sur trois Magots, de porcelaine 

de la Chine colorée, sonnant l’heure & la 

demi-heure, garnie en bronze doré, le mouve- 
ment fait par Etienne le Noir. 

140. Trois Singes accroupis, de Terre grise des 

Indes, sur terrasse brune. 

14.1. Un petit Pot pourri de terre des Indes, sur un 

petit singe pareil, garni en bronze doré. 

142. Un petit Chat & une écosse de pois, de terre 

des Indes, sur une feuille de porcelaine 


blanche. 


1770: 
The Estate of Erasmus Vanhorp, London, April 14,, 
1770 
1. A box containing a parcel of impressions, a parcel 
of brass letters, different sorts of stones, two china 
lions, three china spoons, a china flower. 
177 0 
The Estate of Mr. Barth-Burton, London, June 13-15, 
1770 [no figures listed] 


1770: 
Christie’s London, Property of a Gentleman, 
August 7, 1770 
Numb. viir. CHINA [lots 1-25] 
1. Three fine egg-shell jars, one pair of blue and 
white bottles, and two white camels. 
2. A white lyon, four figures, and two birds. 
3. Five blue and white jars, and two white Cupids. 
4. A large figure, six small] ditto, and two lions. 
5. A white dog, six birds, a monkey and a figure. 
20. Three jars, two beakers, and nine birds and 
dogs. 
1770: 
Estate of James Ramsden, Christie's London, 
December 18 and 20, 1770 
Plate 
28. A deer, composed of enamel and pearl, fastened 
to a tree of coral. 


Tye 
Catalogue Raisonné Des Tableauz .. . de feu 
M. Boucher, Paris, February 18, 1771. 


Porcelains du Japon [lots 745-763] 

748. Coq tenant un poids dans son bec, ancien 
Japon, sur une terrasse qui a été racommodee; 
hauteur 5 pouces g lignes. 

Anciennes Porcelaines colorées & autres [lots 764- 
772, no figures] 
Porcelaine de la Chine [lots 774-806] 
801. 
802. 


Deux canards d’ancienne porcelaine colorée. 
Deux vases en forme de fruits des Indes, 
colorés, garnis & monteés sur des trépieds 

de bronze doré. 

803. Un singe tenant un fruit des Indes. 

Porcelaine Celadon [lots 807-813, no figures] 
Porcelaine bleu céleste [lots 814-816] 

816. Une chimere, il y a quelque chose de cassé a 
la queue, & deux petits vases celadon a des- 
seins en relief. 

Porcelaine Truitée [lots 817-828] 

824. Un fliteur assis, de porcelaine truitée; couleur 
isabelle, d’une qualité tres rare; le caractére 
de la téte est d’une grande expression. Ce mor- 
ceau porte 3 pouces de haut. Les bouts des 
doigts d’une main de cette figure sont cassés. 

825. Un homme assis, le genoux droit élevé, sa 
main posée dessus, il a derriére lui une espeéce 
de hotte. Ce morceau couleur isabelle avec 
petits bouquets bleus, est tres beau & de rare 
qualité. Hauteur 3 pouces 4 lignes. 

826. La pareille figure de porcelaine grise truitée, 
son habillement est orné de fleurs vertes, 
bleues & or. 

Porcelaine Craquelle [lots 829-831, no figures] 


17725 

A Catalogue of all the most Capital and Valuable 

Collection of Mr. Morgan, Christie’s London, 

February 10-15, 1772 

Ornamental China. (lots 103-116) 

First Day’s Sale, February 10: Ornamental China 
106. 


LOZ. 


two japan Bacchus’s on tuns and a churn. 
a large Chinese pheasant and 2 cranes. 


113. a large figure of 2 japanese lady. 
114. two old green lions on pedalston [sic]. 


Second Day’s Sale, February 11: Ornamental China 
continued 
99. three curios old japan jars and covers with bird- 
cages and lion tops. 
Third Day’s Sale, February 12: Ornamental China 


23. a pair of shaking manderine figures. 


1772: 


773: 
A Catalogue of the Large and Justly Admired Museum 
of Curiosities, of James West, Deceased, Late President 
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of the Royal Society, Mess. Langfords, London, 
February 22, 1773 
First Day’s Sale: China 
50. Two Chinese mandarins, 2 feet high. 
51. Two cows, and a Chinese lady. 
Third Day’s Sale: Curiosities 
1g. A large rosewood case glazed, with a beautiful 
Chinese house of ivory and tortoiseshell 4 stories 
high, in each of which are figures of rice repre- 
senting Mandarins and their ladies, and others 
in canoes are moved round by clockwork, and 
the whole decorated with bells, fruit, trees, &c in 
a manner particularly elegant. 
Seventh Day’s Sale, March 6, 1773: Japan &c 
[complete listing] 
39. Two large round dishes studded with gold. 
40. A large figure of a Mandarin, in a glass cover. 
41. A ditto of his lady. 
42. A large and beautiful mother o’pearl Pagoda 
with 8 chambers, in a mahogany base. 


177 On 

Catalogue de... le Cabinet de feu Charles Natoire, 
ancien Professeur & Directeur de l’Académie de France 
a Rome, December 14, 1778 

Supplement: 

55. Deux éperviers de porcelaine brune d’ancien la 
Chine, sur leurs troncs, le corps fond gris 
panache de brun; le bas des ailes de chacun a 
été efrait. 

Ancien Laque, Du Japon: 

105. Une pagode marchant a ressort, portant une 
Femme Chinoise sur les épaules. 

106. Deux autres pagodes, en pate trés-fine, elles 
sont assises & remuent la téte; ces deux mor- 
ceaux sont des plus agréable en ce genre. 

142. Deux Pagodes doubles de nouvelle porcelaine 
de la Chine, sur leurs pieds de cuivre doré, & 
une pyramide de petites grenades de méme 
porcelaine. 


1783: 

Catalogue des Tableaux ... Du Cabinet de M. 
(Blondel), Paris, February 16, 1783 

Porcelaine d’Ancien Japon: De Couleur [lots 456—- 
364] 

458. Une Biche couchée fond brunatre, sur terrasse 
en rocaille de Porcelaine Céladon, placée sur 
pied oval a feuilles d’ornemens [sic] en bronze 
doré. Ce morceau & les suivants sont sin- 
guliers & rares dans leur genre. 

359. Deux autres Biches couchées sur terrasses de 
méme Porcelaine, l’une tachetée de brun, & 


l'autre fond jaunatre, sur pied oval a feuilles 471. Deux Paons a queues épanouies, sur terrasse 


d’ornements en bronze doré. de méme sorte, portant chacun un de leurs 
360. Deux Lapins accroupis sur leurs terrasses, petits sur terrasse en bronze doré. 
fond brunatre prises dans la Porcelaine; ils 473. Un Crabe fond violet, formant écritoire & pris 
sont a dessins de Mosaiques de différentes de relief sur un petit plateau bleu céleste uni, 


couleurs. posé sur pied quarré en bronze doré. 
474. Quatre petits Chats bleu céleste, fond uni, & 
deux Cigognes. 
Porcelaine de La Chine: Et Autres (lots 375-381) 


475. Deux grands Oiseaux colorés, sur troncs 


361. Deux Oiseaux de riviere fond blanc, groupés 
sur des feuilles d’eau, de ton Céladon, avec 
pieds en bronze doré. 


Porcelaine Bleu Céleste: D’Ancien La Chine 


[lots 5365-374] 
366. Deux Perroquets fond bleu uni, sur leur ter- 


d’arbres pris de relief dans la Porcelaine, fonds 
brun & violet, avec pied en bois doré. 


rasse de Porcelaine violette; avec pied en 
bronze doré. 

Ces deux Perroquets sont d’une grande perfec- 
tion, & peuvent se regarder comme Uélite de 
cette agréable espeéce. 


367. Deux Chats accroupis aussi fond bleu uni, sur 


pied contourné, a feuilles d’ornemens [sic] en 
bronze doré; les oreilles sont endommagées. 


3,68. Un Chien fond bleu sur pied a panneau; breté 


en bronze doré; une oreille a été refaite. 


™“ 


. Deux Cogs fond rouge, sur Rochers fond 


brunatre. 

Deux autres de méme genre. 

bis. Deux Chats accroupis, fond blanc tacheté 
& nuancé de brun, sur leurs terrasses de forme 
ovale, avec pied a gaudron, en bronze doré. 


. Deux Carpes fond rouge jaspé, formant Vases 


garnis de collets a feuilles de laurier, & pieds 
ovales a baguettes de feuilles de chéne, en 
bronze doré. 
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East India Museum, Gothenburg, 212, 
2143 
Edward, Earl of Oxford, 267 
egg-and-spinach glaze, 52, 54, 58, 66, 70, 
(3 TAs 
Eight Immortals, 48, 24.0 
Eight Treasures, 136 
Eleonara, Queen Hedvig, 92, 168 
elephant figures, 9, 240-242, 244-245 
candlesticks, 196-197, 242-243 
symbolism of, 196 
tureens, 206—208 
enameling process, 18, 256 
endless knot, 196 
equestrian figures, 24, 58-61, 67, 94-95 
Eredia, Godinho de, 77 
Erlang (deity), 84 
Espirito Santo Silva Collection, Lisbon, 
106, 182, 208, 220 
Essayan Collection, Lisbon, 189 
Eumorfopoulos Collection, 30, 38, 103 
European figures, 16, 17, 25, 104-114. 
with Buddhist lion, 54-55 
as candleholders, 146-137 
as cane handle, 160, 161 
dancing, 220-221 
standing man and woman, 218-219 
unfired clay, 22 
ewers See wine ewers 


F 


facemakers, 111 
factories See names of factories 
fahua glazing, 78 
faience, 182, 200, 202, 209, 226 
Falck, Abraham, 198 
falcons, 124, 14.6 
fanggu (archaism), 86 
fans, 56 
feet, binding of the, 102, 124, 130 
fei cui (kingfisher), 156-157 
feng (phoenix), 164. 
Fengshen yanyi (Metamorphoses of the 
Gods), 237 
Ferrat, France, 226 
Ferrol Bay, Spain, 212 
figural ceramics See ceramic figures 
figural decorations, 240-24. 
finials 
carp as, 212 
dogs as, 206-207 
lotus flowers as, 182 


fish figures, 20 
carp, 31, 78—79, 80, 178, 212-215 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 65, 
101, 150, 168, 170, 250 
Five Noxious Creatures, 28 
flageolets See flute players 
Fleet (ship), 19, 92, 174. 
flower(s) 
motif, 200, 226, 252 
pots, 168 
symbolism of, 196 
flute players, 118-120 
foshou (Buddha-hand citron), 70-71 
fowl See duck figures; rooster figures 
France 
China trade with, 21 
chinoiseries in, 22-23 
figures representing, 104-107 
Franks Collection, 65 
Fribourg Collection, Rene, 150, 170 
frog figures See toad figures 
fruit baskets See basket, fruit 
fruit pyramids, 40—4.1 
fu (good luck), 237 
Fu Xing, 103 
Fujian province, 192 
funerary figures and offerings, 15-16, 40, 
58 


G 


Gaignat Collection, 40, 79, 170, 268 
Gaillard, R., 118 
Gallardo, Don Matias de Galvez y, 212 
Gamberini, Mr., 158, 266 
gamecocks See rooster figures 
garnitures de cheminée, 24, 176 
ge (goose), 238 
geisha, 24 
Geldermalsen (ship), 25, 68, 79, 92, 103, 
120, 132, 152 
Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, 24. 
Getty Museum, J. Paul, 244. 
gifts 
birthday, 102, 224. 
cats given as, 236 
marriage, 4.3, 68 
to scholars, 31, 35 
Gillingham, Michael, 88 
glazing process, 18. See also names of 
glazing techniques or methods 
Glover, Edmund, 98, 101, 266 
go See chess players 
goat figures, 206 
gobang, 52 
gold ingot, 72 
“Golden Lily”, 102 
Goncalves, Dr. Anastacio, 101 
gongyi (rooster), 14.1 
goose figures, 202, 20g, 212, 238-239 
symbolism of, 238 
gou (dogs), 84—86 
gourds, 38-39 


Gow Collection, Leonard, 59, 88, 14.4 

Grandidier Collection, Paris, 83 

Greville Collection, Mrs. Ronald, 162 

greyhounds See dog figures 

Griffin (ship), 25, 187, 188 

Grog Collection, 106 

Groninger Museum, Groningen, 62 

Gu Yu Tu, 62, 64. 

guan (hat), 73 

Guangzhou, 22 

Guanyin figures, 17, 112, 192 

Gubbay Collection, 88, 14.2, 164, 166, 
168, 182, 235, 237 


H 


ha ma or ha wa (three-legged toad), 28, 
70 
haidongging (hawk), 170 
Hainhofer, Philip, 78 
haiz (children), 68, 69 
Ham House, 249 
Hampton Court, England, 20 
Han dynasty, 18, 28 
Han Xiangzi, 24.0, 242 
handbags, 68, 69 
Hannong, Paul, 202 
Hanshan (monk), 70 
hare figures See rabbit figures 
Hartman Collection, 36 
Harvieson, Henry and Thomas, 212 
Hastings Collection, 213 
hawk figures, 24, 146-151, 170-173 
he (crane), 164. 
He He Erxian (Boy Immortals), 16, 
70-71 
he shang (monk), 49 
He Xiangu, 240 
hehua (lotus flower), 36 
heron figure, 164. 
Hessen-Cassel, Maria Louise van, 20 
Hickey, William, 111 
Hirsch, Henry, 50, 56 
Hobby, Sir Charles, 25 
Hobson, Mrs., 266 
Hochst, Germany, 202 
Holland, 62, 112 
China trade in, 21-22, 24 
ships from, 77 
See also Netherlands 
Hollingsworth, Henry, 59 
Hollitsch, Hungary, 202 
horn-of-plenty, 128-129 
horse figures, 24, 62-65, 206 
equestrian, 58—61, 67, 94, 95 
water dropper, 35 
hou (monkey), 35 
hound figures See dog figures 
human figures, 19, 96, 97 
on beasts, 24, 54-55, 58-61, 67, 95, 
237 
with beasts, 132 
in boats, 72 
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children, 68, 69, 70-71, 252 
dancers, 115-117, 220-221 
Europeans, 104-114, 160, 161, 218—- 
221 
flute players, 118-120 
kneeling, 128-129 
man and woman pairs, 56-57, 66 
Manchu nobility, 192-195 
molding of, 17 
monks, 46-51 
musicians, 15-16, 118-120 
and the peach, 43 
pedicures, 130-131 
playing chess, 52-53 
seated pairs, 124-127 
on under-dishes, 206-208 
as water droppers, 38-39 
women, 20, 68, 69, 102, 134-137, 24.9—- 
251 
Hunan province, 192 


Hyde, J. A. Lloyd, 204. 


I 


incense burners, 16, 234, 24.2, 246, 258— 
259 

inscriptions, 44, 46, 108, 111, 176, 206, 
212, 214, 224, 244, 258 

inventories, 19-21 
Burghley house, 25, 30, 98, 170, 246, 

249, 253 

Dresden, 20, 228, 236 
Kensington Palace, 20, 158 
Leeuwarden Palace, 20 
Schloss zu Laubach, 249 
Tart Hall, 20 

inventory marks, 88—89 

Ionides, Mrs. Basil, 45, 63, 70, 83, 103, . 
106, 112, 113, 115, 176, 202, 204, 238, 
260 

Italian pottery, 83 

ivory, 192 


J 


jade boxes, 204. 

jade figures, 206 

Japanese Palace, 20, 88, 95 
Japanese periods, 13 

Japanese porcelain, 24-25, 62, 63, 


0 
ax 


216, 249-262 
Japonaiseries, 23 
Ji Yu kiln, 24.4. 
Jiajing period, 25 
Jianqing period, 242, 244. 
Jingdezhen, 16, 18, 52, 101, 158, 209, 
214 
jinshi (scholar), 31 
Johanneum inventory marks, 88—89 
Journey to the West (Wu Chengen), 80 
junks, 77 


K 


Kakiemon palette, 249, 252 
Kambun beauty, 24.9 
Kandler, Johann Joachim, 82, 162, 180, 
216, 231, 236, 238 
Kangxi period, 58 
figures from, 24, 28, 14.0 
karako (Chinese boy), 252 
katamono (things made on a form), 249 
kendi (drinking vessels), 28, 206 
Kensington Palace, London, 20, 158 
Keppel, Mrs. George, 91 
Kiel, Denmark, 202 
kimonos, 249-251 
kingfisher figure, 156-157 
Kircher, Athanasius, 82,124 
Koger Collection, 35, 36 
Kou Luong, 56 
kraakware, 28 
Kronprins Christian (ship), 108, 111 
Kuan-in See Guanyin 
Kugel Collection, J., 226 
Kurita Museum, 253 
Kutani monkey, 260 


L 


La Meénagere (ship), 212 

Lan Caihe, 240 

landscape decorations, 240-242 

lao shu (mice), 180 

Laughing Buddha, 98 

lead-glaze, 18, 68, 87-88, 94. 

Leeuwarden Palace, 20 

leopard figure, 254 

li (carp), 214 

Li Tieguai, 38, 240 

lian (cord), 72 

lianhua (lotus flower), 36, 70-71 

libation cup, 84 

lion-dog, 24. 

lion figures, 24, 25, 74-75, 80, 101 
and human figures, 54-55, 237 
symbolism of, 74. 

lion masks, 192 

Lister, Dr. Martin, 20 

litchi water dropper, 30, 40-41 

literary records, 19-21 

Liu Hai, 28, 70, 72 

lizhi (litchi), 30, 40-41 

lobster figures, 78 

locks, 122 

long (dragon), 4.6 

Longton Hall factory, England, 63, 15%, 
156, 189, 253 

Loo Collection, C. T., 40, 63, 181, 231 

lotus flower, 36-47, 70-71, 178, 240 
candleholders, 143-137 
symbolism of, 49 
See also flowers 

Louis XIV, 104 

Louis XV, 196 


Louisa Ulrica, Queen of Sweden, 21 
Louvre, Paris, 120 

Lu Dongbin, 240 

lu (deer), 158 

Liicke, Johann Christian Ludwig, 160 
Lugt, Frits, 266 

luminaries See spill vases 

Luohan, 46-47, 48-51 

Luttrell, Capt. James, 212 


M 


ma (horse), 45 

Ma Ming, 46-47 

Macao, 206 

magot, 22, 38, 98, 120 

Mahé Collection, Jean, 160 

Mainfloron, Madame de, 104 

Maintenon, Madame de, 104. 

Maitreya Buddha, 98 

Manchu nobility figures, 192-195 

Mandarin duck figures, 36-47, 178, 181— 
183 
symbolism of, 182 
See also duck figures 

manekineko (inviting cat), 258-259 

Mang Shen, 32 

mani (pearl), 49 

mao (cat), 236 

Marie Antoinette, 92 

Marot, Daniel, 24, 24 

Marques, José Vaz Bravo, 204. 

Marquis of Lansdown (ship), 204, 239 

Martin-Hurst Collection, 73, 112 

Mary H, Queen, 158 

match pots See spill vases 

Mediator (ship), 212 

methua lu (deer), 216 

meiren (traditional beauty), 130 

Meissen factory, Germany, 20, 22, 38, 82, 
98, 14.6, 162, 189, 198, 204, 216, 231, 
244, 230, 238, 246, 253 

Mennecy, France, 68, 160, 226 

Metamorphoses of the Gods (Fengshen 
yanyi), 237 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
36, 54, 56, 103, 250 

Mexico City, Mexico, 25 

mu (honey), 4.2 

Middleburg (ship), 25 

Ming dynasty, 13, 15; 78, 125 

miniature, Chinese use of, 44-45, 88 








mingt (mortuary pottery), 16 
mirror images, 118-120, 133-135, 166, 
170, 176, 181 
Monbijou, Berlin, 23 
monk figures, 46-51, 70 
monkey figures, 174-177 
Japanese, 260-261 
with peach, 45, 43, 80-82, 174. 
water dropper, 35 
wine ewer, 80—82 


Monkey (Wu Chengen), 80 
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monograms, 226 

Montespan, Madame de, 104. 

Montrose Collection, 162 

Moreau-Gobard, J. C., 235 

Morgan Collection, J. Pierpont, 4.4, 52, 

TOMO LOl 100 

Morpurgo, Joseph M., 36 

Morris, Samuel, 59 

mortuary pottery, 16 

Mottahedeh Collection, 106, 112 

Mount Trust Collection, 63, 136 

mouse figures, 180 

Mowry, Robert D., 35 

mugs, 28, 230 

Mule, Peter, 108 

Muller, Johannes, 20 

Musée d’Ennery, Paris, 35, 74, 187, 189, 

224, 253, 250-257 

Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, 160, 

182 

Musée Dobrée, 254 

Musée Guimet, 45, 36, 54, 88, 94. 

Musée Nationale Adrien Dubouche, 106 

Musée Pince a Angers, 164. 

Museum het Princessehof, Netherlands, 
101 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 152 

mushroom, 158 

musicians, 15—16, 118-120 








N 


Nassau (ship), 18 

National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, 220 
National Palace Museum, Taipei, 196 
Natoire, Charles, 103, 170, 270 

neko (cats), 258 

Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 46, 58, 96 

Neptune mug, 230 

Neptune (ship), 18 

Netherlands, 18, 24-25. See also Holland 
netsuke carvings, 253, 260 
Nieuwenhoven (ship), 24. 

night light, 236 

Niu Mang, 32 








nodding-head figures, 22, 192 
Northern Wei dynasty, 84 
nudity, 130 


O 


obi (sash), 249 

offering dishes, 4.0 

Onassis Collection, 189 

ormolu mounts, 21, 38-39, 124, 150, 176, 
24.6 

Osbeck, Peter, 111 

ox figures, 200-201, 228. See also water 


buffalo figures 


P 


Packard Collection, 250 
Paget, E. L., 50 
pagods, 22, 50, 98 
palette, Kakiemon, 24.9, 252 
Palissy faience, 202 
Panama La Vieja, Panama, 25 
paperweights, 234, 252 
Parker, John, 189 
parrot figures, 24, 88-94, 124. 
symbolism of, 91 
Paterson Collection, 133 
Pavilion of Prince Teng, 24.0 
Peabody Museum of Salem, 7, 8, 256- 
257 
See also Salem East India Marine 
Society 
peach, 158, 242 
bedroom scene with a, 42-43 
lady holding a, 102, 132 
monkey holding a, 35, 43, 80-82, 174 
symbolism of, 44. 
peacock figures, 124, 125, 126-127, 156 
pearls, 46, 49, 237 
pedicure groups, 130-131 
penjing (basin scene), 4.4. 
peony motif, 141, 177. See also flowers 
Percival David Foundation, 28, 83 
perfume burner, 101 
Pery, Col. John, 108 
Peterborough, Earl of, 266 
pets, 44 
phoenix figures, 20, 25, 78, 162, 249 
pine trees, 34, 52, 67, 73, 248 
ping (vase), 196 
pingguo naodai (apple-headed dog), 184. 
plat-de-ménage, 198 
plates, 16 
plinth bases, 16, 220 
plum tree motif, 153, 156-157 
Pollard, Robert, 212 
Pompadour, Madame de, 14.2, 164 
poppegoet (doll-ware), 24 
Portugal, 24, 202, 209 
pots, commode-form, 226-227 
Powis, Marquis of, 266 
présentoirs, 202, 211 
press-mold, 206 
private collections, provenance, 264 
private trade, 19 
Prousteau, Monsieur, 130 
provenance, 263-264 
Puebla, Mexico, 158 
pufu (vest), 192 
pug dogs See dog figures 
putti, 198 
Pyke, Anne and Isaac, 108 


Q 


Qianlong period, 128, 204. 
Qing dyansty, 13, 70 


quail figures, 204-205 
Quangzhou, 238 
quill holders See spill vases 


R 


rabbit figures, 234-235 

rakuchu rakugai screens, 253 

Ramsden, James, 216, 269 

Ranken, William Bruce Ellis, 22 

rat figures See mouse figures 

Rato, Portugal, 202 

Rechenberg, Privy Councillor, 228 

Red Anchor Period, 244. 

religious figures, 17 

Répertoire des Catalogues des Ventes 
(Lugt), 266 

Residenz Collection, Munich, 249 

rhyton, 84 

Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 231 

Rockefeller Collection, Nelson A., 238, 
250 

rockwork, 52, 70-71, 74, 98, 14.1, 144, 
146, 150, 152, 164, 166, 168, 170, 176— 
177, 248, 253 

rodents See dormouse figures; mouse 
figures 

Rool, A. J., 77 

rooster figures, 73 
pairs of, 87-88, 141-145 
symbolism of, 141 
tureens, 209-211 
wine ewer, 162—163 

Roque, Monsieur le Chevalier de la, 267 

Rothe, Sara, 24 

Rousset, Robert, 122 

Royal Museum of Art and History, Brus- 
sels, 232 

Ruijven, Pieter Jansz van, 21-22 

ruyl (wish-granting scepter), 4.9, 24.4 


5 


Sackler, Arthur M., 86 

Sahlgren, Niklas, 214. 

“Sailor’s Farewell”, 207, 220 

Saint-Auben, Gabriel de, 21, 40, 74, 78- 
79, 80, 81, 170 

St. Cloud, France, 22, 68 

St. Louis Museum of Art, 36 

Salem East India Marine Society, 7, 22. 
See also Peabody Museum of Salem 

salt-glazed stoneware, 82, 96, 98, 155 

Salting Collection, 136 

sancai glace, 36, 54, 58 

saru (monkey), 260 

Sarutahiko (monkey deity), 260 

sauce boats, 36, 214. 

Savage, George, 248 

Sceaux-Strasbourg, 182 

Schloss Ambras, Austria, 19 
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Schloss Charlottenberg, Berlin, 23, 24, 92 
Schloss Weissensten, 23 
Schloss zu Laubach inventory, 24.9 
Schneider-Kaimer Collection, 216 
Scholle, Hardinge, 204. 
Schrezheim, Germany, 202 
Scott, Rosemary E., 46 
screens, 253 
scroll paintings, 192 
scroll weight, 224-225 
seals, 224-225 
Serres, Dominique, 212 
Shang dynasty, 15, 28, 84. 
Shaw, Samuel, 198 
shelduck figures, 231 
Shide (monk), 70 
ship models, 76-78 
ships 
Anson, 22 
Dashwood, 19, 164, 170 
Fleet, 19, 92, 174. 
Geldermalsen, 25, 68, 70, 92, 103, 120, 
132, 152 
Griffin, 25, 187, 188 
Kronprins Christian, 108, 111 
La Meénagere, 212 
Marquis of Lansdown, 204, 239 
Mediator, 212 
Middleburg, 25 
Nassau, 18 
Neptune, 18 
Nieuwenhoven, 24. 
records of, 18-19 
Sleswig, 108 
Union, 19 
Woestduijn, 214. 
shishi (lion-dog), 2z 
shizi (lions), 74-75, 237 
shoes, 42, 160-161 
Shou Lao, 43 
Shouxing (God of Longevity), 174 
Shrewsbury Collection, 84, 149 
shui niu (water buffalo), 42 
singerie style, 174 
Sleswig (ship), 108 
snuffboxes, 160, 189, 208, 226 
soapstone figures, 19 
Society of Cincinnati, 198 
soldier boats, 77 
Song dynasty, 36, 78, 98 
Song Loh, 152 
song shu (squirrel), 44, 67 
Spain, 202, 209 
spaniels See dog figures 
sparrowhawks, 170 
spill vases, 248 
sponge decoration, 228 
spring palace, 42 
spring picture, 4.2 
Spruyt Collection, 40 
squirrel figures, 34, 67, 68, 69 
Staffordshire, England, 42, 46, 63, 
94, 96, 153, 155, 237 
stag figures, 158-159, 216-217, 246— 
247. See also deer figures 


Stevens, Robin, 189 

stilt marks, 228, 238 

stoneware, 40, 82, 98, 155, 237 
stork figure, 164. 

Stuart, Princess Mary, 20 
Summer Palace, Beijing, 128, 139 
Sun Wukong, 80 

Swedish East India Company, 214 
sycee, 72 


T 


table, 44-45 

take ni tora motif, 253 

Tallard, Monsieur le Duc de, 267 

Tang dynasty, 15, 18, 70, 14.0 

Tang Ying, 16, 158, 164 

Tano no sekku (Boys’ Festival), 21 4. 

tao (peach), 34, 45 

Tart Hall, 20 

teapots See wine ewers 

Tengwang ge (Wang Po), 24.0 

Teniers, David, 82 

Teschen, Princess, 120 

textile patterns, 252 

tiger figures, 21-22, 253-255 

tin-glazed earthenware, 20, 21—22, 62, 
92, 94, 181, 202, 228, 2347 

toad figures, 28-29, 70, 71, 206 
symbolism of, 28 

tomb figures, 15-16, 58 

tora (tiger), 253 

tortoise figure, 206 

toys, 18, 58-59, 88 

trade-ware, 182 

Trapnell, A., 248 

tree shrew figure, 34 

Troost, Cornelius, 22, 141 

tu (bald head), 49 

tureens, 19, 172, 178-181, 200-207, 
209-215, 231 

Twins of Harmony, 16, 70-71 


U 


uchikake (overkimono), 249 
under-dishes, 206-208, 209 
Union (ship), 19 

Utrecht, Adrian van, 206 


V 


Valentinois, Monsieur le Comte de, 142 
Valentyn, Fran¢ois, 20 

Van Cortlandt family, 25 

Van der Plaes, David, 24. 

Vandermeersch Collection, 180 

Vanhorp, Erasmus, 269 

vases, 122—12%, 176-177, 196-197, 248, 


252 


Vaughan, Peter, 88 

Versailles, France, 92 

vessels, 182-183, 209. See also wine 
ewers 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 45, 38, 46, 
79, 104, 128, 162, 182, 187, 209, 228, 
231, 248 

Vienna, Austria, 118, 122 

Vincennes, France, 22, 118 

voyeur theme, 42, 141 


Ww 


Waddelson Collection, 87 
Waldegrave sale, 150, 267 
walking sticks See canes 
wall pockets, 122-124 
walnuts, 4.2 
wan dal, 44 
wan motif, 77 
Wang Po, 240 
Wanli period, 25, 162, 224. 
Ward, Honorable Lady, 84, 91 
Wasserman Collection, 84. 
water buffalo figures, 228 
libation cup, 83 
symbolism of, 32 
tureens, 200-201, 206 
vase, 248 
water dropper, 32-33 
water-droppers, 30-33, 35—39, 68, 124, 
260 
water pots, 44. 
Wei Cunjing, 16 
wei qi (chess), 52 
Weldon Collection, Henry H., 82, 155 
West, James, 22, 192, 228, 270 
Westerners See European figures 
Wethered Collection, V., 28 
Whey Ky (wei qi), 52 
Whieldon type, 94, 98, 108 
whistles, 18, 94-96 
white ware figures See Dehua ware 


William II, King of England, 20 


wine ewers, 24, 25, 78-82, 158, 162-163. 


See also vessels 
Winterthur Museum, Henry Francis du 
Pont, 198, 202 
Wittelsbach family, 246 
Woestduijn (ship), 214. 
woman figures, 20, 249-251 
with children, 97 
with dog figure, 132 
European, 218-221 
and men pairs, 56—57, 66 
playing chess, 52-53 
seated, 102, 124-127 
standing, 68, 69 
Wood, Ralph, 87, 216, 230 
Worcester, England, 156, 204. 
Worch Collection, 104. 
Wu Chengen, 80 
wuda (Five Noxious Creatures), 28 
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x 


xiao (vertical flute), 118 
xie (shoes), 4.2, 160 

xinag qi (chess), 52 
Xiwangmu, 80 

Xuande mark, 16, 209, 224 
Xuanzong, Emperor, 62 


Ye 


ya (duck), 168 

ying ge (parrot), g1 

ying (hero), 146 

ying wu (parrot), 91 

Yixing ware, 18, 20 

Yu kiln, 244. 

Yuan period, 34. 

yuan yang (Mandarin duck), 36 
yuanbao (sycee), 72 
yugu (percussion instrument), 24.2 


Z, 


Zeeuws Museum, Middleburg, 83, 214, 
231 

Zhang Guolao, 242 

Zhang Jiang Gate, 240 

Zhang Sheng, 49 

Zhongli Quan, 24.2 

Zhou dynasty, 15, 28, 68, 91 

zhu (pearls), 4.6 

Zhu Yan, 32, 122, 224-225, 252 

zi (sons), 68 

Zimmer, Frederick, 108 

Zoffany, Johann Joseph, 22 


Photographic Credits 


All photographs are by John Miller except for the 

following: 

Gavin Ashworth F.B.I.P.P. F.R.P.S.: Figs. 31b, 44a, 7ob 

Bibliotheque Nationale: Fig: 6, 31a 

A. C. Cooper Ltd.: Fig. 6 

Helga Photo Studio: Fig. 2 

The J. Paul Getty Museum: Fig. 123a 

Groninger Museum: Figs. 1ga, 19b 

Erik Liljeroth: Figs. 4, 5 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Figs. 
16a, 45a 

Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri: 
Figs. 7a, 18b, 42a 

Ken Pelka: Fig. 8 

Joseph Szaszfai: Fig. 57a 

Mark Sexton, The Peabody Museum of Salem: Figs. 3, 
7, 102b 

Sotheby’s London: Fig. 80a 

Sotheby’s New York: Figs. 101b, 120a 

John Sparks Limited, London: Fig. 63a 

The Victoria and Albert Museum: Figs. 5a, 101a 
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Other Asian Export Art books and catalogs available 

from the Peabody Museum: 

Carl L. Crossman, The China Trade: Export Paintings, 
Furniture, Silver and other Objects, 1991. 4.00 pp., 
135 color photographs, over 300 black and white 
photographs. 

Carl L. Crossman, A Catalogue of China Trade Paint- 
ings and Objects, 1970. 4.0 pp., 14.6 entries, 38 black 
and white photographs. 

Carl L. Crossman, A Design Catalogue of Chinese Ex- 
port Porcelain, 1976. 48 pp., 249 entries, 30 black 
and white photographs. 

Ellen Paul Denker, After the Chinese Taste: China’s In- 
fluence in America 1730-1930, 1985. 72 illustrations 
including eight color plates. 

John Q. Feller, Chinese Export Porcelain in the igth 
Century: The Canton Famille Rose Porcelains, from 
the Alma Cleveland Porter Collection in the Pea- 
body Museum of Salem, 1982. 120 pp., 26 color and 
63 black and white photographs. 

H. A. Crosby Forbes, et al. Chinese Export Silver 1785— 
1885, 1975. 30% pp., 299 entries, 413 black and 
white illustrations, four appendices, bibliography, 
index. 

H. A. Crosby Forbes and Mary Anne Wuthrich, Exhibi- 
tion of Drawings and Watercolors by Warner Varn- 
ham, 197%. Vili, 23 pp., 67 entries, 11 black and 
white illustrations, 4. maps. 

H. A. Crosby Forbes, Shopping in China: The Arti- 
san Community at Canton 1825-1830, 1979. 15 
pp., 40 entries, color cover and 7 black and white 
illustrations. 

H. A. Crosby Forbes, Yang-ts’ai: The Foreign Colors— 
Rose Porcelains of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 1982, color 
cover, 114, entries illustrated in black and white, 
select bibliography. 

Eleanor Hartstone, Rice Grain Porcelain, 1978. 80 pp., 
82 illustrations, line drawings and maps, some in 
color. 

Francis Bacon Lothrop, George Chinnery (1774-1852) & 
Other Artists of the Chinese Scene, 1967. xvii, 48 
pp., 160 entries, color cover and 7 color plates, 16 
black and white photographs. 

Christina H. Nelson, Directly from China: Export Goods 

for the American Market 1784-1930. 120 pp., color 
cover, 194 black and white illustrations, introduc- 


tory essay, selected bibliography, 1985. 


For more information write or call: 
The Shop, Peabody Museum of Salem 


East India Square 
Salem, Massachusetts 01970 
(508) 745-1876 


PRINTED IN ITALY 
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